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bring  them.  A  large  number  assembled,  ourgood 
queen-mother  hea<!ing  the  list,  although  she  has 
no  children  of  her  own.  She  brought Jlttle  Buth, 
an  adopted  daughter.  Kinau  presented  her  first¬ 
born,  Prince  David  Kamehameha,  a  boy  fine 
enough  for  any  mother  not  of  the  seed  royal  to 
glory  in.  Close  beside  her  sits  the  wife^  of  our 
deacon,  Ehu,  with  three  young  children.  Several 
mothers  presented  their  off-spring,  with  the  pride 
of  old  Boman  matrons.  We  counted  the  number 
of  those  who  had  living  children,  and  then  re¬ 
quested  those  who  had  none  to  rldb.  The  scene 
that  followed  I  can  never  forget.  Why  are  you 
childless  ?  we  inquired.  Very  few  had  lost  chil¬ 
dren  by  a  natural  death.  One  wom^n  replied  in 
tears,  holding  out  her  hands:  “These  must  an¬ 
swer  the  question.  I  have  been  the  mother  of 
eight  children,  but  with  these  hands  I  buried  them 
alive,  one  after  another,  that  I  might  follow  my 
pleasures,  and  avoid  growing  old.  O  iX  I  had  but 
one  of  them  back  again  to  comfort  me  now !  If 
tears  and  penitence  could  restore  the  dead  1  ”  She 
was  followed  by  others,  making  the  same  sad  con¬ 
fessions  of  burying  alive,  of  strangling,  of  smoth¬ 
ering,  until  sobs  and  tears  filled  the  house. 

“O,”  said  one,  “you  have  little  idea  of  our 
heartless  depravity,  before  we  had  the  Word  of 
God.  Wo  thought  only  of  preserving  our  youth 
and  beauty,  following  the  train  of  our  king  and 
chiefs,  singing,  dancing,  and  being  merry.  When 
old,  we  expected  to  be  cast  aside,  and  being  neg¬ 
lected,  to  starve  and  die,  and  we  only  cared  for 
the  present  pleasures.  Such  was  our  darkness.” 

The  scene  was  painful.  We  tried  to  say  a  few 
words  of  consolation  and  advice,  and  to  commend 
them  to  God  in  prayer.  We  made  arrangements 
to  meet  them  regularly  once  a  month  for  instruc¬ 
tion  in  maternal  and  domestic  duties,  and  return¬ 
ed  to  our  own  happy  Christian  homes,  feeling  that 
we  never  before  realized  how  much  we  owe  to  the 
Gospel. 

After  my  return  I  related  to  Pali,  my  native  wo¬ 
man,  some  of  the  fearful  disclosures  made  at  the 
meeting.  “My  mother  had  ten  children,”  said 
she;  “my  brother,  now  with  you,  and  myself,  are 
all  that  escaped  death  at  her  hands.  This  brother 
was  burled  too,  but  I  loved  him  very  much,  and 
determined  to  save  him,  if  I  could.  I  watched  my 
mother,  and  saw  where  she  buried  him.  As  soon 
as  she  went  away,  I  ran  and  dug  him  up.  He  was 
not  dead.  I  ran  away  many  miles  with  him,  and 
kept  him  hid  with  some  friends  a  long  time.  My 
mother  hoard  of  us,  and  tried  to  get  us  back,  but 
I  kept  going  from  one  place  to  another,  and  after 
awhile  she  died.  I  have  always  taken  care  of  him 
until  now.” 

These  are  not  fancy  sketches,  but  the  terri¬ 
ble  realities  of  heathenism  from  which  the  na¬ 
tives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  have  been  res¬ 
cued  by  the  labors  of  American  missionaries. 
Let  infidels  sneer  as  they  will  at  Christian  mis¬ 
sions  ;  there  in  those  islands  in  the  middle  of 
the  Pacific  is  the  monument  of  what  they  have 
done.  Nor  did  they  merely  abolish  infanticide 
and  idolatry.  They  introduced  civilization  and 
constitutional  government.  The  government 
which  our  American  missionaries  took  <i  chief 
part  in  inaugurating  and  sustaining  amid  many 
difficulties  and  discouragements  in  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands,  “still  lives,”  and  as  the  “Intro¬ 
ductory  Note  ”  by  a  son  of  the  author  (Albert 
Francis  Judd)  well  remarks,  “It  presents  to¬ 
day  the  only  instance  of  a  nation  lifted  from 
the  darkness  of  heathenism  to  the  light  of 
Christian  civilization  without  the  destruction 
of  the  native  government.” 


to  the  sound^f  their  own  voices  in 


large  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  his  la¬ 
bors  and  experiences  there.  It  was  a  new  field, 
encompassed  with  difficulties  and  embarrass¬ 
ments.  A  less  sagacious  and  well-balanced 
man  would  have  only  worked  harm  to  the  en¬ 
terprise.  He  compelled  the  confidence  and  re¬ 
spect  of  men  who  differed  from  him,  and  they 
trusted  him  to  do  what  they  would  not  under¬ 
take.  Parents  felt  that  their  daughters  were 
safer  under  his  charge  than  at  home.  He 
brought  order  out  of  chaos.  He  gathered  up 
a  shapeless  mass  of  materials,  and  laid  the 
foundations  for  a  great  and  beautiful  institu- 
tioh.  He  infused  an  element  of  growth  into 
the  College,  so  that  what  he  begun  is  likely  to 
flourish  still  more  hereafter.  He  breathed  a 
spirit  of  Christian  consecration  into  the  stud¬ 
ies  and  the  life  of  the  institution,  never  obtru¬ 
sive,  acting  quietly,  but  insensibly  and  con¬ 
tinuously;  so  that  its  pupils  grew  up  in  it,  and 
were  tlie  better  and  worthier  for  it. 

This  portion  of  the  biography  helps  the  I'cad- 
er  to  see  how  the  College  was  organized,  and 
how  the  new  education  for  women  in  this  coun¬ 
try  was  secured— better  than  any  history  we 
have.  It  tells  also  how  noble  friends  cheered 
him  in  his  work,  and  made  it  lighter  and  holi¬ 
er  by  their  confidence  and  enthusiasm. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  President  Eay- 
mond  died  suddenly  immediately  after  the 
Commencement  of  1878.  What  he  did  in  all 
these  years  in  four  institutions,  to  instruct  and 
train  the  minds  of  thousands  of  young  men 
and  w'omen  for  the  highest  issues  of  life  here 
and  hereafter,  no  human  statistics  can  report. 
The  great  thing  impressed  upon  us  in  his  biog¬ 
raphy  is  that  he  wrought  in  a  spirit  of  love  and 
consecration  which  sanctified  his  labors ;  and 
Goethe  has  truly  said  that  the  spirit  in  which 
a  man  works  is  of  more  account  than  his  work. 

Published,  with  a-  fine  portrait  frontispiece, 
by  Fords,  Howard  «&  Hurlbut. 


it  on  the  simple  condition  that  you  “  deny  self 
and  follow  Me.”  There  is  the  pinch.  Self  in 
the  heart  rebels.  You  care  more  for  your  sins 
than  you  do  for  your  Saviour.  A  certain  young 
man  in  Scripture  did  that,  and  “  went  away  sor¬ 
rowful.”  Until  you  are  willing  to  give  up  all 
for  Christ,  and  push  through  any  and  every 
hindrance  to  follow  Christ,  you  cannot  be  sav¬ 
ed.  When  you  are  willing,  the  work  is  done. 
Wait  not  for  the  Holy  Si)irit ;  wait  not  for  ano¬ 
ther  call ;  wait  not  for  a  better  time  or  less  in¬ 
terruptions;  wait  not  to  make  yourself  better; 
the  Spirit  strives  with  you  now.  Give  that 
heart  to  Jesus  and  follow  Him.  The  way  to 
do  a  thing  is— just  to  do  it. 


day  before  we  reached  home.  Had  not  Provi¬ 
dence  kindly  sent  us  a  salmon  by  the  claws  of 
an  eagle,  and  driven  two  deer  within  reach  of 

As  it  was 


prayer, 

they  would^  more  readily  attempt  extempore 
prayer.  ’  | 

The  book  idielf,  as  I  remfember  its  use  when 
I  w’as  a  childi  contained  a  simple  prayer  for 
each  day  in  tJie  year.  This  was  read  by  the 
one  who  led  in  worship;  no  one  else  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  a  book.  There  was  nothing 
iiniform  in  the  beginning  or  ending  of  the 
prayers,  more^'than  is  customary  in  extempore 
worship  in  homes  where  the  family  have  not 
yet  learned  to  think  that  the  father  is  not  com¬ 
petent  to  express  for  them  the  household  i)oti- 
tions. 

Such  a  series  of  exercises,  which  is  simply  a 
manual  of  devotion  designed  to  educate  the  in¬ 
experienced  to  freedom  and  confidence  in  pray¬ 
ers,  is  very  far  fi’om  a  set  of  rigid  forms  such 
as  is  implied  in  an  ordinary  Prayer  Book. 


our  guns,  we  should  have  hungered, 
we  lived  for  the  last  two  or  three  days  of  the 
voyage  uiK>n  venison  and  coffee  “straight.” 
The  Indians  thrived  upon  this  diet,  but  the  la¬ 
dies  and  the  baby  were  disiMjsed  to  complain, 
not  being  able  to  enjoy  with  the  Indians,  as  I 
could,  their  relish  of  sun-dried  small-fish  and 
herring  spawn  with  the  venison.  That  experi¬ 
ence  taught  me  a  lesson.  It  is  better  to  bring 
back  a  sack  or  two  of  flour  than  to  run  the  risk 
of  being  comi>elled  to  slight  part  of  the  work 
for  want  of  provisions. 

But  the  canoe  is  packed  and  ready,  your 
crew  of  four  stout  Indians  is  aboard,  friends 
bid  a  ratjier  dubious  God-speed,  the  distant 
islands  nod  and  beckon  in  the  glimmering 
light,  the  i>addles  make  a  gurgling  music  in  tlie 
water,  and  you  are  off.  If  you  have  for  com¬ 
panion  such  an  intimate  friend  of  nature  as 
John  Muir,  who  was  with  me  in  my  two  longest 
voyages,  or  such  a  genial  co-worker  as  Ilev.  G. 
W.  Lyons  of  Sitka,  with  whom  I  made  the  cir¬ 
cuit  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island  last  Si)ring,  you 
are  fortunate.  Dangers  from  wind  or  waves 
or  Indian  pirates  are  forgotten.  Discomforts 
but  raise  the  spirits.  Each  hazy  avenue  before 
you  is  the  lYortal  to  one  of  nature’s  most  won¬ 
derful  art  galleries,  and  the  distant  natives, 
eager  for  tue  truth,  appear  as  God’s  own 
needy  children,  to  satisfy  whose  hungry  hearts 

W^ho  would  not 


THE  GOSPEL  BY  CANOE. 

By  Bar.  S.  Hall  Tonng  of  fort  Wrangel,  Alaska. 

During  the  last  year  and  a  half  it  has  been 
ny  duty, as  laid  down  by  our  Home  Mission 
Board,  to  do  a  somewhat  extensive  work  of  ex- 
doration  among  the  islands  of  Alexander 
Archipelago,  in  southeastern  Alaska.  The  ob¬ 
ject  was.  to  ascertain  the  i)osition,  numbers, 
and  condition  of  the  various  native  tribes  in¬ 
habiting  this  region,  with  reference  to  future 
liiissionary  operations.  With  this  was  asso- 
dated  the  nearer  and  more  pleasant  duty  of 
;>reachlng  the  Gosi>el  to  those  who,  ignorant 
wnd  degraded  as  they  are,  yet  seemed  eager  for 
light,  and  welcomed  our  coming. 

Hardly  is  there  in  Asia  or  Africa  a  newer 
nission  ground  than  thi^.  And  certainly  there 
IS  no  field  more  fascinating,  whether  we  con- 
lider  the  intelligence  of  the  Indians,  the  char- 
icter  of  their  arts  and  pursuits,  or  the  natural 
In  which  their  haunts  are  found.  If 


COUNTING  THE  CONGREGATION. 

In  the  newspaper  world  it  is  curious  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  same  questions  come  round, 
from  time  to  time,  for  re-discussion.  If  they 
get  answered  once,  it  makes  no  difference;  the 
answers  are  forgotten.  The  questions  remain 
as  practical  facts.  For  Instance,  here  is  this 
matter  of  Church  Attendance.  It  goes  under 
examination  every  few  years,  and  the  same 
facts  are  elicited,  and  then  the  <iuestionings 
are  suspended  for  a  time.  Every  now  and  then 
congregations  are  counted  in  a  town  or  city, 
when  it  is  found  that  only  such  a  ratio — “a 
third,  a  fourth,  or  i>ossibly  one-half-of  the 
pojiulation  attend  the  churches  on  tlie  Sab¬ 
bath.” 

But  these  statistics  are  never  quiU*  satisfac¬ 
tory — not  that  figures  lie,  but  there  are  never 
quite  figures  enough  which  relate  to  this  mat¬ 
ter  in  a  practical  way.  It  is  conceded,  to  begin 
with,  that  a  fraction  of  the  population  in  all  our 
communities  are  neither  habitual  nor  occasion¬ 
al  attendants  on  public  worship.  But  that  the 
ratio  is  as  gi  eat  as  it  is  usual  to  claim,  I  do  not 
believe.  That  a  large  preixirtion  of  our  peo¬ 
ple,  in  our  cities  for  instance,  are  not  known 
members  of  our  congregations,  is  true.  But  I 
once  made  a  canvass,  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
of  a  district  in  which  there  were  none,  or  next 
to  none,  who  were  recognized  as  church-goers; 
yet  I  found  but  one  hou.se  where  failure  to  at¬ 
tend  religious  worship  was  acknowledged.  Af¬ 
ter  deducting  the  Roman  Catholics,  some  went 
to  church  once  a  month,  some  steadily,  and 
some  as  they  felt  like  it.  But  all  of  them  were 
wanderers ;  they  went  to  this  church  or  that, 
as  imiiulso  led  them,  often  choosing  the  church 
most  distant  from  their  homes,  instead  of  one 
near.  This  mode  of  attendance  is  yet  common 
in  our  cities. 

This  counting  of  congregations,  to  amount 
to  anything  satisfactorj-,  should  be  contbiuoux 
for  a  good  while.  The  congregation  should 
not  only  be  counted  at  each  time  of  worship, 
but  th(‘  names  of  the  atttmdants  should  be 
taken  donut .  At  the  end  of  the  year  let  the 
names  be  canvassed,  and  a  list  of  the  separate 
persons  be  made.  In  two  congregations  of 
which  I  am  cognizant — for  a  period  of  seven 
years  in  one,  and  sixteen  in  the  other — this 
would  bc‘  found  true:  that  the  number  of  the 
unknown  attendants  would  greatly  outnumber 
the  regular  and  recognized  ones.  Does  any 
pastor  in  New  York  or  Chicago  know  alt  bis 
congregation  on  any  four  consecutive  Sabbaths 
in  a  year  V  How  many  know  them  all  on  on(> 
Sabbath  ?  Now  take  these  wanderers,  and  put 
with  them  the  children  and  invalids  and  aged 
persons  in  the  house  who  cannot  be  at  wor¬ 
ship;  with  these  put  alsotlio.se  who  stay  that 
others  may  go,  and  who  “  take  turns  ”  in  go¬ 
ing,  together  with  the  fitful  attendants— and 
the  figures  will  look  quite  differently  from  their 
array  as  made  by  itc-fsimi-vn.  In  this  Saginaw 
valley  we  have  a  church  for  every  thousand 
peojile,  and  less.  No  congregation  ordinarily 
numbers  a  thousand  at  once;  but  a  thousand 
different  people  attend  a  number  of  them,  with¬ 
in  a  period  not  very  extended. 

Increase  of  Cbnrch  Uembers. 

That  it  is  small,  is  true  enough,  and  that  in 
all  our  Reformed  denominations.  But  in  our 
own,  I  am  sure  it  is  not  so  low  as  I  have  seen 
it  made.  The  small  increase  is  due  in  part  to 
a  pruning  of  church  lists.  Awhile  since  church¬ 
es  were  magnifying  their  lists ;  they  are  now’ 
minifying  them.  Why?  Assessments  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  Synodical,  and  Presbyterial 
uses,  have  increased.  If  you  go  up  to  ten 
cents  a  member,  a  Presbytery  three-quarters 
missionary,  and  scattered  over  a  territory  as 
large  as  Massachusetts,  its  churches  poor,  and 
with  a  minister  a  half  or  fourth  of  the  time, 
will  find  it  a  little— np,  not  a  little — difficult  to 
collect  the  money.  In  cases  the  attempt  has 
broken  down.  Large  membership,  consisting, 
as  is  common,  of  many  non-paying  members. 


Sl)encn0!9  ^ttUjotrs 


icenery 

;he  readers  of  The  Evangelist  care  to  follow 
ne  in  my  wanderings,  I  may  introduce  them 
X)  a  few  of  my  friends,  and  give  them  a  glimp.se 
some  of  the  feasts  which  nature  has  here 
spread  so  richly  to  refresh  the  souls  of  her  lov- 
srs.  If  some  of  my  ministerial  brethren,  worn 
Jut  with  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  Summer’s 
lay,  could  be  prevailed  uix)n  to  turn  their 
weary  feet  from  the  worn  and  dusty  paths  of 
European  travel  to  these  fresh  solitudes,  I 
sould  show  them  glaciers  grander  and  alps 
more  sublime  than  those  of  Switzerland,  fiords 

Ileeiier  and  darker  than  those  of  Norway,  is- 
ands  as  picturesque  as  any  off  the  coast  of 
Icotland  or  in  the  Mediterraueau,  and  a  i)eo- 
|ile  whose  legends,  mythology,  archteological 
treasures,  and  present  status,  afford  a  new’  and 
‘nticing  field  to  the  student  of  the  human  race. 

In  the  present  letter,  w’e  can  only  get  ready 
)ur  conveyance,  the  inevitable  canoe,  almost 
fie  sole  means  of  travel  in  these  inland  pas- 
ages.  We  will  walk  along  the  beach,  around 
vhich  curves  this  long,  ragged ,  straggling  town, 
x>  the  Stickine  “  ranch.”  There  is  no  scarcity 
)f  canoes  here.  They  meet  our  eyes  in  every 
llrection,  scores  of  them,  of  all  si^es,  from  the 
larrow  shell  w’hich  will  hardly  “  carry  double,” 
»  the  shaiiely  craft  forty-five  or  fifty  feet  long, 
lix  or  seven  wide,  and  about  three  feet  in  depth. 
U1  are  built  after  the  same  pattern,  and  each 
s  hewn  from  a  single  log  of  red  cedar.  They 
ire  models  of  elegance,  lightness,  safety,  and 
ipeed.  We  will  not  select  one  of  the  largest 
lize,  but  one  about  six  ctlaiot  in  lehgth — the 
Hlati  being  the  distance  a  man  of  ordinary  size 
ian  stretch  with  both  arms  extended.  It  must 
jy  all  means  be  i^erfectly  tight  and  staunch, 
ind  furnished  with  two  masts,  sails,  and  a  good 
let  of  oars  and  paddles. 

Two  or  three  points  are  to  be  considered  in 
[electing  our  Indian  crew.  Our  captain  shoidd 


is  itself  “  meat  and  drink.’ 
be  a  salt-w’ater  missionary  ? 


THE  REAL  HINDRANCE. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

“Follow Me.”  When  was  there  eversomuch 
conveyed  in  two  short,  simple  words?  The 
w’hole  essence  of  discipleship  is  in  them ;  they 
are  the  keynote  of  Christianity.  Following 
Christ  means  salvation.  If  in  an  inquiry-room 
I  were  comi>elled  to  condense  all  my  counsels 
to  an  awakened  soul  into  tw’o  words,  those 
w’ords  should  be  Folhne  Chrint. 

But  there  were  many  hindrances  in  the  way 
of  those  whom  Jesus  invited  to  follow’  Him 
when  He  was  on  earth ;  some  of  them  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Luke.  The 
only  effective  hindrance  with  you,  my  uncon¬ 
verted  friend,  or  with  any  sinner,  lies  in  your 
own  heart.  Whatever  keeps  your  heart  from 
Christ — whether  it  be  a  flimsy  excuse  era  pow¬ 
erful  lust— is  the  real  hindrance.  Until  He  has 
your  heart  you  are  not  a  Christian. 

Perhaps  you  may  say — “No,  I  really  want  to 
be  a  Christian,  but  I  am  kept  from  becoming 
one  by  the  inconsistencies  and  moral  failures 
of  the  church  members  w’hom  I  meet.  They 
profess  a  great  deal,  and  do  little.  They  claim 
to  be  follow’ers  of  Christ  and  that  He  helps 
them ;  but  I  cannot  discover  that  they  are  any 
better  than  I  am.”  Let  us  look  at  that  excuse 
a  moment.  You  admit  Christ’s  divine  charac¬ 
ter  aqd  claims,  the  perfection  of  His  precepts, 
the  faithfulness  of  His  promises,  and  the  re¬ 
wards  of  serving  Him  ;  you  admit  also  that  you 
need  Cllrtst  a  million-fold  more  than  He  needs 
you.  What  commands  you  to  do  is  your 
duty;itntia\  oofiome  also  your  delight.  Yet 
you  pretend  to  say  that  you  will  not  perform 
your  duty,  because  some  weak  or  worldly-mind¬ 
ed  professor  does  not  jierform  his !  Would  you 
dare  to  refuse  to  pay  u  note  that  was  due  simi^ly 
because  some  knavish  neighbor  w’as  defrauding 
his  creditors?  Will  you  rob  Christ  and  rob 
your  ow’n  soul,  because  somebody  else’s  relig¬ 
ion  is  a  fraud  ?  There  are,  no  doulit,  some 
counterfeit  Christians  in  every  community. 
To  their  own  Master  they  must  stand  or  fall; 
dearly  may  they  answer  for  their  sin  of  living 
a  lie.  But  people  never  counterfeit  a  worth¬ 
less  article.  If  counterfeit  greenbacks  get 
afloat,  it  is  because  the  genuine  ones  are  w’orth 
a  hundred  cents  to  the  dollar.  You  don’t  re¬ 
fuse  the  genuine  government-notes  because 
some  false  ones  have  been  Issued  by  the  coun- 
terfeiters.j  There  are  counterfeit  w’ives  to  be 
found,  but  that  hinders  no  sensible  man  from 
marrying  a  sensible  woman. 

If  you  can  proye  to  me  that  every  church- 

Christ 


LIFK  IN  HONOLULU.* 

No  sketches  are  more  interesting  or  really 
important,  as  contributions  to  the  material  of 
authentic  history,  than  such  as  these,  written 
by  intelligent  Americana  whose  Christian  de-. 
votion  has  led  them  to  identify  themselves 
w’ith  those  of  another  tongue  and  type.  The 
volume  begins  with  notes  written  in  the  au¬ 
thor’s  private  journal  on  sighting  Mauna  Kea, 
on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  from  the  deck  of  the 
ship  “  Parthian,”  in  March,  1828— fifty-three 
years  ago;  and  in  the  course  of  some  forty- 
six  chapters,  we  have  “  the  important  inci¬ 
dents  of  each  year  in  panorama,”  though  of 
course  not  filled  out  with  the  mlnutiee  of  a 
formal  narrative,  such  as  Dibble,  Bingham, 
and  others  have  given. 

The  history  of  mission.s  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  w’ill  always  have  a  peculiar  interest 
and  significance  to  our  American  churches. 
The  transformation  of  those  emerald  shores 
from  the  degradations  and  cruelties  of  hea¬ 
thenism  to  Christian  civilization,  marks  the 
beginnings  and  grow’th  of  the  great  mission¬ 
ary  movement  in  this  country.  The  impulse 
which  cjime  from  the  wonderful  aud  unexpect¬ 
ed  success  there,  awakened  a  zeal  and  expecta¬ 
tion  which  have  remained  to  cheer  and  strength¬ 
en  the  churches,  and  their  laborers  In  distant 
lands  as  well,  until  this  day.  The  feeling  with 
which  the  great  mass  of  our  intelligent  people 
of  a  former  generation  regp,rded  those  who  de¬ 
voted  themselves  to  the  Foreign  Missionary 
work,  can  hardly  be  understood  in  these  days 
of  easy  moving  to  and  fro.  A  vivid  light  is 
throw’n  upon  scenes  never  to  be  forgotten  by 
those  w’ho  participated  in  them,  in  a  private 
letter  which  we  have  received  from  one  thus 
favored,  and  whose  fervor  has  been  rekindled 
in  reading  the  present  volume.  He  writes : 

I  w’ish  you  could  have  sat  beside  me  in  October, 
1827,  in  tlie  then  large  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Utica,  during  the  meeting  of  the  Aibany  Synod, 
making,  with  the  citizens,  a  very  large  assem¬ 
blage,  gathered  one  evening  to  witness  the  public 
consecration  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Judd  to  the  mission¬ 
ary  work  in  then  dimly  distant  Hawaiian  Islands. 
It  required  six  months  to  I’each  them  around  the 
Horn,  in  very  inferior  vessels,  with  miserable  ac¬ 
commodation  and  slender  outfit.  At  that  time  it 
demanded  no  little  moral  heroism,  and  even  tre¬ 
mendous  self-denial,  to  offer  one’s  self  to  such  an 
enterprise  as  a  missionary.  It  was  the  day  of  the 
romance  of  missions.  A  halo  played  around  the 
head  of  the  devoted  nian  or  woman  who  then  ac¬ 
cepted  a  commission!.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Judd  had 
just  been  married,  and  were  soon  to  go  to  Boston 
to  take  ship ;  and  when,  under  these  circumstan¬ 
ces,  they  stood  up  in  the  midst  of  that  vast  audi¬ 
ence  to  hoar  the  solemn  charge  delivered  to  them, 
it  was  to  my  view  and  feelings  a  scone  of  great 
moral  sublimity  and  pathos.  Mrs.  Judd  had  then 
a  very  fair  complexion,  was  rather  taller  than  her 
husband,  and  of  queenly  form  and  bearing.  The 
grand  spoctaede  I  shall  never  forget.  I  was  then 
lately  entered  into  the  Christian  ministry. 

The  book  gives  one  a  very  good  idea  of  the.  tri¬ 
als  of  the  early  missionaries,  and  of  the  great  in¬ 
debtedness  to  Dr.  Judd  in  navigating  the  ship  of 
State,  as  well  as  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  perilous 
times  of  the  Hawaiian  mission.  It  would,  in  my 
judgment,  greatly  subsei’xe  the  missionary  cause 
at  largo  to  have  this  well-written  book  in  circula¬ 
tion  among  the  churches.  The  style  is  lively,  and 
even  captivating  at  times.  Much  shrewdness  and 
humor  now  and  then  crop  out,  and  very  naturally. 

It  was  a  new  life  on  which  the  young  mis¬ 
sionary  and  his  wife  entered  more  than  half  a 
century  ago  in  those  islands  which  then  seem¬ 
ed  ten  times  as  far  away  as  now.  Their  expe¬ 
riences  w’ere  of  a  very  strange  and  mingled 
character.  Hero  is  a  chapter  which  is  so  short 
that  we  quote  it  entire,  which  gives  a  delight¬ 
ful  picture  of  their  getting  settled  in  their  new 
home,  and  of  the  way  in  which  their  hearts 
were  made  glad  by  letters  from  America,  with 
tokens  of  affectionate  remembrance ;  and  then 
in  sudden  contrast  presents  the  horrors  of  hea¬ 
thenism,  in  the  confessions  of  mothers  who  had 
buried  their  children  alive.  It  is  in  the  Fall  of 
18-28  that  Mrs.  Judd  writes : 

The  Honqua  has  arrived  with  letters,  papers, 
and  boxes.  \Ve  are  in  a  fever  of  excitement.  How' 
kind  our  friends  arc;  how  pleasant  to  have  so 
'many  long  letters  containing  assurances  of  love 
unabated ;  how  thoughtful  of  our  comfort  to  send 
so  many  nice  things,  just  what  wo  need!  We 
opened  the  Hour,  the  crackers,  dried  fruit,  cheese, 
lard,  all  put  up  by  dear  father  and  mother  Judd  ; 
and  here  are  chairs,  a  whole  dozen,  a  now  bureau 
and  book-case,  and  a  table  that  will  stand  alone — 
all  provided  by  our  kind  relatives  and  friends  in 
Oneida  county.  What  shall  we  do  with  so  much 
furniture  ?  I  will  make  a  tea-party  for  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bingham  the  first  thing.  Upal  will  help  me 
to  make  biscuit  and  doughnuts  and  stem  some 
dried  fruit,  then  we  will  sit  down  together  at  our 
now  table,  road  our  letters,  and  talk  over  all  the 
nows  from  our  dear  native  land.  After  tea  we  will 
open  our  boxes,  and  examine  the  treasures  sent  us 
from  our  friends  at  home.  No  lady  shopping  on 
Broadway  with  a  full  purse,  can  feel  half  the  de¬ 
light  we  experience  in  opening  a  box  from  liome. 

“  Touched  by  the  magic  hand  of  tho.so  wo  love, 

A  trifle  does  of  consequence  appear; 

A  blade  of  grass,  a  pin,  a  glove, 

A  scrap  ot  paper,  does  become  most  dear.” 

It  is  but  natural  that  with  the  first  impulses  of 
maternal  love  we  should  turn  our  thoughts  more 
directly  to  native  mothers  and  children.  A  few 
days  ago  we  called  our  female  church-members 
together,  and  requested  those  who  had  children  to 


The  American  Antiquarian  and  Oriental  Jour¬ 
nal,  edited  by  Rev.  Stephen  D.  Feet,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  Jameson  &  Morse,  Chicago,  at  $3  a 
year,  fills  an  important  niche  in  our  jYeriodical 
literature,  and  worthily.  The  January  number 
^olxins  with  an  illustrated  article  on  “  The  Mil¬ 
itary  Architecture  of  the  Emblematic  Mound 
Builders,”  by  the  Editor.  Prof.  J.  I).  Butler 
next  gives  some  particulars  of  a  volume  of 
Shakespeare,  w’hlch,  like  Braddock’s  white 
horse,  had  probably  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Indians  as  a  part  of  the  spoils  of  war  at  Fort 
Duquesne.  The  Rev.  O.  D.  Miller  traces  the 
origin  of  the  Pyramidal  Temple.  Other  articles 
in  the  “  Oriental  Department”  are  St.  Paul^at 
Puteoli,  by  Rev.  Elias  Mason ;  The  Site  of  Ca¬ 
pernaum,  by  R*v.  S.  Graves,  D.D. ;  Influence 
of  the  Aryans  upon  the  Aboriginal  Speech  of 
India,  by  Prof.  John  Avery;  Horticulture  in 
the  Time  of  Merodach-Baladan,  by  Rev.  A.  H. 
Sayce,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Oxford.  The  Languages 
of  India,  and  The  Symbolism  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  the  latter  by  M.  C.  Read,  bring  the  con¬ 
tents  up  to  the  department  of  “Correspond¬ 
ence,”  where  we  find  “Oregon  and  Her  Pre¬ 
historic  Relics  ” ;  Lookout  Mounds  in  Ohio ; 
Earthworks  on  the  Missouri;  The  American 
Pottery  Makers ;  Wisconsin  Copper  Finds  and 
Lake  Dwellings ;  The  Rapid  Forming  of  Rock- 
stratas  in  Oregon ;  Nest  of  Flint  Relics,  etc. 
The  Discoveries  of  Olympia  are  discussed  by 
the  Editor,  and  the  department  of  comment 
and  news  is  well  cared  for. 


ook  along  because  of  his  relationship  with 
|ome  of  the  chiefs  we  exi>ected  to  visit,  and  his 
acuity  of  smooth  siieech.  Kadishan  on  his 
lart  had  too  much  sense  of  his  dignity  as  chief 
o  permit  him  to  w-ork  well  at  the  paddle,  or  to 
ake  a  second  place.  So  we  had  a  continual 
ealous  strife  between  these  two,  and  conse- 
[uent  sullenness  and  insubordination  among 
he  rest  of  the  crew. 

Another  mistake  we  made  at  that  time  was 
hat  of  furnishing  provisions  for  the  whole  par- 
y.  Besides  the  constant  shock  to  our  sensibil- 
ties  from  the  table  manners  of  our  coinimn- 
[ins,  we  soon  found  that  those  viands  wnich 
re  specially  affected  disappeared  w-ith  alarm- 
Qg  rapidity. 

The  best  plan  is  to  engage  a  good,  reliable 
nan,  paying  him  by  the  trip,  and  reijuiring 
ilm  to  furnish  the  canoe,  and  to  hire  and  feed 
lls  ow’n  crew.  This  is  the  most  economical 
ilan,  as  well  as  the  most  pleasant  and  exiiedi- 
ious.  Your  own  provisions  must  be  kept  sep- 
irate,  and  one  of  the  crew  must  cook  for  you. 
Sach  must  know  his  ow-n  part  of  the  w’ork  on 
roard  and  in  camp. 

Tight  boxes  must  be  procured  for  the  provis- 
ons  and  guns,  gum  blankets  and  bags  for  the 
ledding  and  clothing,  and  a  good  tarpaulin  or 
wo  to  spread  over  all ;  for  a  canoe  is,  as  an  old 
'oyager  told  me,  “  the  wettest  and  coldest  place 
in  earth.”  Above  all  things,  keep  your  blan- 
cets  dry ;  for  no  matter  how  damp  and  chilly 
rou  get  during  the  day,  if  you  can  drink  a  cup  of 
trong,  hot  coffee  for  supper,  by  arousingcamp- 
re,  and  then  roll  yourself  up  in  dry  blankets 
nder  a  tight  tent— let  the  winds  and  w-aves 
>ar  and  the  rains  fall ;  they  will  but  lull  you  to 
lat  deep,  dreamless  sleep  from  whose  bless- 
d  chains  you  cannot  escai^e  till  morping. 
Jut  woe  to  him  who  has  to  shiver  in  w-akeful 
lisery  under  w-et  blankets!  Warm  flannel 
nderwear,  a  good  strong  suit,  a  thick  overcoat, 
rubber  coat,  and  high  gum  boots  will  insure 
omfort  even  in  stormy  weather.  Should  the 
■Id  penetrate  all  these  delences  the  remedy  is 
^aple —paddte.  Comfort  and  re.st  are  to  be 
^kd  not  only  as  the  result  of  toil,  but  in  it. 
|||kv  in  more  provisions  than  you  think  you 
rlb^eed.  You  may  have  to  lie  by  on  some 
itorW  point  for  a  w  eek  w-aiting  for  the  wind 
to  Cinge.  Take  guns  and  salmon  hooks  to 
prow  fresh  meat,  but  don’t  rely  too  much 
upoi^em.  Though  game  is  very  abundant, 
a  ha4h  of  venison  in  the  ixit  is  alw-ays  w’orth 
a  go(»iany  in  the  woods.  And  w-ith  all  the 
fresh  lat  you  w-ant  you  will  be  forlorn  if  your 
flour, tins,  and  coffee  give  out.  Last  June 
I  und^k  to  bring  two  canoe-loads  of  jire- 
clous  »ht,  consisting  of  my  own  family,  our 
teach Aiss  Dunbar,  half  a  dozen  girls  from 
the  MUand  Industrial  Home,  and  two  In¬ 
dian  wfc  from  the  British  Mission  of  Fort 
Simpsefcere  wo  had  been  visiting,  to  Fort 


member  is  a  sham,  ainl  that  follow’ing 
makes  no  one  better,  purer,  stronger,  and  ho¬ 
lier,  then  I  admit  that  you  have  a  valid  reason 
for  refusing  Christ’s  commands.  But  you  ad¬ 
mit  the  beauty  of  Christianity  as  set  forth  by 
the  loving  Lamb  of  God,  and  its  desirableness 
also.  Y'ou  admit  that  .some  followers  of  Christ 
have  risen  to  a  most  beautiful  and  admirable 
excellence  of  character  by  copying  their  Mas¬ 
ter.  They  enjoyed  great  jx-ace  in  trusting 
Christ,  and  they  attained  to  many  victories 
over  sin  by  imitating  Christ.  What  they  have 
done,  you  can  do.  What  they  have  done,  you 
inioit  do,  or  be  lost  to  all  eternity !  (lod  says 
that  those  w-ho  reject  His  Son  and  tramiile  on 
His  invitations  shall  themselves  be  rejected. 

We  acknowledge  that  inconsistent  Christians 
are  a  hindrance  and  a  stumbling-block  to  you 
and  to  others.  But  in  spite  of  such  stumbling- 
blocks  millions  of  soulif  have  reache  1  a  Chris¬ 
tian  life  here  and  the  Christian’s  crown  of  glo¬ 
ry.  When  Sherman’s  followers  set  out  on  the 
march  to  Atlanta,  there  w-ere  hindrances  in 
every  mile,  and  stubborn  enemies  behind  every 
redoubt ;  but  their  hearts  w-ere  set  on  victory. 
They  followed  their  leader  through  fire  and 
blood  to  the  city,  and  thence  to  the  sea.  So 
may  you  make  just  as  successful  a  life-cam- 
l>aign  tow-ards  holiness  and  heaven  if  you  will 
but  turn  your  back  on  your  besetting  sins  and 
follow- Christ.  No  exttwnal  hindrance,  be  it  man 
or  devil,  can  keep  you  back  if  your  heart  choo.'tes 
('hri'it,  and  clings  to  Him.  Hindrances  avail 
nothing ;  excirses  w-ill  avail  nothing  with  God. 
The  real  reason  w  hy  you  are  not  a  Christian  to¬ 
day  is  that  you  are  not  willing  to  become  one. 
Your  heart  still  rebels  against  God ;  and  per¬ 
haps  you  are  only  thinking  and  saying  hard 
things  against  other  people  in  order  to  shield 
your  ow-n  guilt  in  refusing  Christ.  Again,  we 
say,  the  core  of  your  difficulty  lies  in  your  own 
heart. 

“  Ye  loill  not  come  to  Me  that  ye  might  have 
life  ”  is  our  Lord’s  sorrowful  complaint  and 
just  rebuke  to  you  and  to  every  one  w-ho  re¬ 
fuses  Him.  One  is  busy  in  picking  flaws  in  the 
iwactice  of  others,  w-hile  his  own  is  utterly  god¬ 
less.  Another  is  wedded  to  money-making,  or 
to  a  round  of  sensual  pleasures.  Another  is  se¬ 
cretly  dishonest  aud  dare  not  come  to  the  light 
lest  his  deeds  be  reproved.  Another  is  afraid 
of  a  laugh,  and  is  unwilling  to  break  aw’ay  from 
frivolous  associates.  Another  secretly  says  to 
himself  “  I  am  as  good  as  many  Christians  are 
now,”  aud  hides  behind  them  to  screen  himself 
from  Christ.  Another  hugs  the  delusion  that 
everybody  will  yet  be  saved. 

Now  all  these  hindrances  lie  in  the  hearts  of 
the  unconverted.  God  is  not  responsible  for 
any  of  these  secret  lusts,  or  doubts,  or  stubborn 
refusals.  You  alone  are  responsible,  my  friend, 
if  you  reject  the  crucified  Saviour.  Christ  offer.s 
you  everything—offers  you  pardon,  help,  grace, 
strength,  and  an  everlasting  heaven.  He  does 


was  little  more  than  a  large  town.  He  became 
involved  in  some  petty  exploit  which  led  the 
over-wise  Faculty  to  expel  him ;  finished  his 
course  at  Union  College,  read  law-  a  short  time 
in  tlip  city,  became  profoundly  interested  |in 
religion,  and  after  passing  a  Winter  in  New 
Haven,  rejoiced  in  a  complete  conversion  to 
Christ.  Then  the  young  man,  full  of  generous 
enthusiasm,  felt  “  Woe  is  me  if  I  do  not  preach 
the  Gospel,”  and  began  to  study  for  the*  minis¬ 
try  at  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  at 
Hamilton.  The  missionary  fever  took  strong 
hold  of  him.  He  w-as  deeply  interested  in  re¬ 
vivals.  He  preached  with  success  at  various 
places,  and  was  invited  to  settle  at  Albany  and 
Philadelphia.  But  he  had  made  such  a  favor¬ 
able  and  fine  impression  at  Hamilton  by  his 
talents,  acquirements,  and  character,  that  he 
w-as  invited  to  take  a  vacant  professorship. 
Teacher  or  preacher  was  the  alternative. 
Prayerfully  was  the  question  iiondered,  and 
finally  settled  in  favor  of  the  former.  And 
that  decision  carried  a  w-hole  life-work  with  it. 
Instead  of  realizing  his  ideal  of  a  preacher,  ho 
became  a  Christian  Educator. 

Prof.  Raymond  spent  fifteen  years  at  Hamil¬ 
ton-active,  studious,  grow-ing,  enriching  years 
— in  which  he  formed  beautiful  friendships,  and 
laid  the  foundations  for  his  future  distinction. 
There  he  married  and  formed  a  truly  lovely 
home,  of  which  the  biographer  gives  us  de¬ 
lightful  glimpses.  In  1850  the  University  of 
Rochi'ster  was  started,  and  Prof.  Raymond 
W’as  called  to  be  its  most  active  organizer. 
There  he  si>ent  five  hajipy,  industrious,  fruit¬ 
ful  years.  The  new  atmosphere  was  congenial 
to  him,  and  he  was,  in  an  intellectual  and  moral 
condition,  to  be  stimulated  and  edified  by  it.  It 
w-as  a  period  of  agitation  and  public  efferves¬ 
cence,  and  the  city  drew  to  it  from  time  to  time 
the  most  noted  men  and  w’omen  of  the  nation. 
In  all  this  stir  and  ferment.  Prof.  Raymond 
was  a  part,  and  found  invigoration.  He  made 
friends,  became  interested  in  a  wider  circle  of 
tojiics,  became  more  active  and  earnest  in  his 
anti-Slavery  principles,  and  took  hold  of  prac¬ 
tical  Christianity  with  a  manlier  grip.  In  1855 
he  was  chosen  President  of  the  new  Collegiate 
and  Polytechnic  Institute  in  Brooklyn,  which 
he  organized  in  a  wise  and  efficient  w-tiy,  and 
conducted  until  its  success  w-as  a  matter  of 
municipal  pride.  In  1863,  his  health  having 
been  impaired  by  his  labors,  he  went  to  Eu¬ 
rope  with  Mr.  Beecher,  and  the  letters  written 
during  this  tour  are  among  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  in  the  volume.  In  1864  he  was  selected  to 
organize  "Vassar  College  at  Poughkeepsie,  and 
it  was  at  that  institution- which  tried  the  great 
experiment  of  the  higher  education  of  women 
to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one,  demonstrating 
by  actual  achievement  what  could  be  done — 
that  his  chief  life-w-ork  was.  iierformed.  A 


The  January  number  of  the  United  States 
Official  Postal  Guide  makes  a  book  of  about 
725  pages,  containing  many  features  w’hich  ren¬ 
der  it  indispensable  to  all  who  wish  accurate 
information  about  all  matters  connected  with 
the  postal  service.  It  contains  alphabetical 
lists  of  all  postoffices  in  the  United  States, 
with  county  and  State ;  of  postoffices  arranged 
by  States;  of  postoffices  arranged  by  States 
and  counties,  with  the  geographical  position 
of  the  counties ;  of  the  money-order  offices,  do¬ 
mestic  aud  international ;  of  postoffices  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third  class,  with  salaries ;  of 
counties,  and  a  list  of  letter-carrier  offices ;  of 
Canadian  money -order  q^ces;  information 
about  mailable  matter;  full  directions  about 
money-orders  and  registered  letters ;  rates  of 
foreign  and  domestic  postage ;  sailing  of  mail 
steamers ;  rulings  of  the  department,  classified. 
In  short,  all  needed  information  about  postal 
matters.  The  January  number,  in  paper,  $1 ; 
in  cloth,  $1.50.  Per  year,  in  paper,  $1.50;  in 
cloth,  $2.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  New  York. 


MR.  BARNES’S  PRAYER  BOOK. 

In  the  article  of  Prof.  Hopkins  of  Auburn, 
in  The  Evangelist  of  Feb.  10th,  reference  is 
made  to  a  Prayer  Book  jirepared  by  the  Rev. 
Albert  Barnes  for  the  use  of  his  congregation. 
The  manner  in  which  it  is  referred  to,  would, 
if  I  had  never  seen  the  book,  suggest  to  me 
one  of  very  different  character  from  that  which 
he  coniixised,  and  it  also  seems  to  imply  that 
while  condemning  the  use  of  forms  of  prayer 
in  others,  he  himself  endeavored  to  introduce 
one.  A  word  of  exiilanation  will  jierhaps  set 
the  matter  in  its  true  light. 

As  all  know,  Mr.  Barnes  was  a  New  York 
man,  accustomed  to  the  New  England  con¬ 
science  that  made  the  regular  observance  of 
family  worship  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a 
Christian  who  was  head  of  a  household.  But 
in  our  (Quaker  City,  then  even  far  more  than 
now,  the  larger  portion  of  Christian  laymen 
satisfied  themselves  with  silent  worship  in 
their  homes;  a  still  larger  portion  felt  they 
could  never  lead  in  prayer  in  an  evening  meet¬ 
ing.  This  element  of  Quakerism  is  one  of  the 
most  trying,  discouraging  things  a  jiastor  has 
to  contend  with  in  coming  to  Eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  from  places  where  there  is  no  such  silent 
worship ;  where  the  custom  prevails  of  asking 
audibly  the  blessing  at  table,  which  is  here  ex¬ 
pressed  by  reverent  silence  before  the  food  is 
served ;  where  the  family  bow  around  the  al¬ 
tar,  instead  of  following  the  reading  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  with  sitting  in  silence,  while  each  heart  is 
supposed  for  itself  to  commune  with  the  Giver 
of  all  good. 

Mr.  Barnes,  in  his  great  longing  that  the 
voice  of  prayer  should  bo  heard  in  every  fam¬ 
ily  of  his  congregation,  prepared  a  book  of 
prayer  in  order  to  educate  his  people  to  the 
habit  of  family  worship  according  to  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  idea  of  such  service,  and  in  the  hope 
that  as  in  this  way  they  became  accustomed 


The  Christian  Monthly  for  January  has  for 
principal  contents.  Church  Attendance  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  America ;  The  Martyr  of  St.  Vedasts, 
by  a  London  "Vicar ;  The  Revised  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  by  One  of  the  Revisers;  Groat  Britain 
and  the  Opium  Trade,  by  D.  M’Laren,  E.sq., 
etc.  The  Family  Treasury  portion,  has  among 
its  articles  Prof.  Austin  Philps’s  reply  to  the 
question — What  do  we  know  of  the  heavenly 
life  ?  This  excellent  magazine  is  published  by 
the  well  known  house  of  Thomas  Nelson  & 
Sons  of  Edinburgh,  which  has  branches  in 
London  and  New  York. 


“WHICH”  OB  “  WHO”! 

Mr.  Editor:  The  remarks  of  P.  M.  Z.  in  your 
issue  of  Feb.  17,  doubtless  meet  the  approval  of 
most  of  your  readers.  I  myself  confess  to  liking 
‘  who  ’  far  better  than  the  Ixarsher  ‘  which  ’ ;  but 
the  reader  of  the  Greek  sees  a  reason  for  retain¬ 
ing  the  un -euphonious  word.  The  Greek  article 
of  which  the  offending  word  in  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  is  a  translation,  was  originally  a  demon¬ 
strative  pi-onoun  (vide  Robinson’s  Lexicon  in 
verbo),  and  though  softened  down  to  a  preix>8- 
itive  article,  it  still  retains  something  of  its 
former  character.  In  the  Lord’aPrayer  it  an¬ 
swers  the  unexpressed  question,  “  which  one  ?  ” 
“Our  Father— the  One  in  heaven.”  Change 
“which”  to  “who,”  and  the  phrase  becomes 
smoother  indeed,  aud  to  some  minds  more  rev¬ 
erential,  but  at  the  expense  of  deflnitenos 
*and  closeness  to  the  original.  J*. 


*  HONOLULU.  Sketches  ot  Lite— Social,  Political,  and  Be- 
llglous— lu  the  Hawaiian  Islands  from  1838  to  1861.  By 
Laura  Fish  Judt).  With  a  Suplemeutary  Sketch  to  the 
Present  Time.  Meir  York ;  A.  D.  F.  Baudolph  k  Oo.  $1.36; 
356  pp.  octavo. 
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OLIVER  WEWDSLL  HOLMES  ON  and  fo<>blene8S  sooner  or  later  appear.  The  ere-  and  the  Household,  which  are  of  interest  and  |  amehicax  scot  on  caklyle. 

FUTURE  PUNISHMENT.  at^  mind  may  endeavor  to  make  up  for  this  want  to  your  agricultural  readers,  and  to  all  j  a  native  of  dear  ol.l  Se^land.  who  has  lived  many 

The  February  number  of  The  North  Ameri-  p,.  soon-  who  are  concerned  with  the  mysteries  of  house- ,  years  in  America,  but  who  still  has  a  warm  Scotch 

can  Review  contains  an  article  by  Dr.  Holmes*  ove^sked  because  unassisted,  in-  keeping,  {  heart  in  his  breast,  sends  us  the  following  note  with 

on  “  Tho  ■Piilnif  »>  T.41m  _  -  _ i  ij: .  _  _ _ _ *  ii _ .1..,  ......  I. . 


AN  AMEltlCAN  SCOT  ON  CAKLYLE. 


heart  in  his  breast,  S(mds  us  the  following  note  with 


on  “The  Pulpit  and  Pew.”  Like  everj'thing  tellect  gives  out,  and  its  possessor,  wearj'  and  Every  one  of  these  articles  interests  me,  and  the  linos  that  accomiiany  it: 

that  the  Doctor  writes,  the  article  is  very  read-  lu-oken  by  its  struggles  and  conyiilsions,  rushes  j  eannot  help  reading  them  all.  But  what  a  Dear  Evangeliat :  I  want  to  thank  your  grand  corres- 


able.  He  has  the  happy  faculty  of  expressing  .the  other  extreme  of  tired  and  hopeless  skep- 

ns.,  ] I.  i.  M-  ticism,  and  cries  with  Macbeth, 

his  ideas  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  offen-  ^  _ _ 

Sive  to  those  who  do  not  accept  his  conclusions  ;  That  struts  and  fret?  his  hour  UIWU  the  stage, 

While  his  beautiful  diction  becomes  actually  ^S.d“V"a:^S?orfu7l^lo"unda7drry, 
captivating  to  those  who  are  unsettled  on  the  sigutfying  nothing." 

disputed  iwints.  We  do  not  intend  to  review  In  a  note  to  the  lecture  the  Professor  adds 
the  article  as  a  whole,  but  one  paragraph  is  de-  the  following : 

serving  of  attention :  The  defect  in  this  unnatural  force  displays  it- 


mass  of  romling  they  make  for  a  single  week!  pondent,  Kev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  for  his  “Recollections  of 
They  give  me  a  sense  of  weight  and  fulness  Carlyle.”  After  reading  his  description,  I  was  so  stirred 
which  is  almost  opitressive.  The  paper  is  real-  ^  to  write  .some  verses  on  the  subject.  I 

Iv  too  ponderous.  However,  I  have  a  way  to  thank  Dr.  Cuyler  for  writing  so  well  and  so 

relieve  this  sense  of  fulness.  Doctors  some-  Scotchman 


In  a  note  to  the  lecture  the  Professor  adds  sugpregt  tliat,  when  one  is  burdened  with  is  worth  writing  about 

the  following :  much  solid  food,  he  should  make  a  change 

The  defect  in  this  unnatural  force  ||isplay8  it-  ^  ^  ^  or  two,  He’s  gone!  he’s  gone! 

self  in  the  rhetoric,  as  well  as  the  philosophy,  or  i  .  Ti  •  ,  .  i  •  i  xr  -  7  . 


kindly  regarding  old  Scotland  and  every  Scotchman 
who  is  worth  writing  about.  Your  friend, 

William  Lambie. 


Perhaps  no  laymen  have  given  the  clergy  more  yen  in  ine  rneionc,  as  wmi  as  me  p  _  and  trv  thin  soui*  or  oatmeal  Dorridge  Act- 

trouble  than  the  doctors  Th«  old  rcnroach  writer  in  question.  His  style  corresponds  to  nun  irj  iiiiii  soup  oi  oauneai  porriugx.  ai 

against  physicians,  that^*  where^heii  were*^ three  ‘“s  hero  aUude  to  the  Ger-  ing  on  this  principle,  I  fall  back  on  another 

of  them  together  there  were  two  atheists,”  had  maii-EnKlish  phraseology,  which  soeins  now  to  Presbyterian  paper,  which  “  measures  nearly 


the  perpetual  efforts  of  nature,  whose  diarv  is  the  without  really  doing  so.  His  style  wcare  the  jj.  jg  aoitpe-maigre  compared 

sit  ffi “pSlion'is Suit  bStStSSrg  wnl  tue  ro«„  b«ef  ot  your  bountiful  .able,  K 

glven»;ndito,^tl8  vS“mtlt  ?othlm  tobo-  imbub^bnal.  any  Old  sufTorinR,  as  I  have  bco„,  «ltl.  the  too 

lieve  in  a  world  where  wounds  cannot  heal,  where  ^’^lietlier  or  not  the  reader  accepts  this  criti-  much  rich  food  of  The  Ev.vnqelist,  1  tvould 


poisons,  m  ao  me  nest  mat  can  oe  none  unaer  me  _ ,  ’  ‘  a„o*.a,.iFyrr  oa  T  bny-n  Kra/...  «.i*fb  the 

given  conditions ;  it  is  very  difficult  for  him  to  be-  infinitesimal.  any  ate  suffciing,  as  I  ha\  e  been,  w itli  the  too 

lieve  in  a  world  where  wounds  cannot  heal,  where  ^’^lietlier  or  not  the  reader  accepts  this  criti-  much  rich  food  of  The  Ev.vnqelist,  1  tvould 
opiates  cannot  give  respite  from  pain,  where  sleep  cism,  it  is  well  to  place  it  by  the  side  of  the  ex-  strongly  recommend  abstinence  for  a  few  days, 
never  conies  with  its  sweet  oblivion  of  suffering,  aggerated  eulogy  that  is  now  running  through  and  a  reeourse  to  this  light  diet,  which,  I  can 

tlie  l-ress.  Jo„»  Q.  Adams.  assure  tl.e.n  trou.  my  own  experleuee,  will  give  | 


John  Q.  Adams. 


faculty  which  remains  to  the  children  of  that  same 
Father  who  cares  for  the  failing  sparrow.  The 
Deity  has  often  been  pictured  as  Moloch,  and  the 
physician  has,  no  doubt,  freijneutly  repudiated 

him  as  a  monstrosity.  av,  a.  •  3f/*.  E(h7or;  For  sometime  I  have  been  think-  ......va.i 

To  one  who  is  trving  to  believe  that  there  is  .  .  A  si  otiti  hew  ok  the  late  pre;sb\teru>  (  oi  m  il. 

,  ,  A.  -u  A.'-  A.U  i  j  A.U  7  *  ing  of  writing  you  respecting  your  making  a  _ 

no  future  retribution,  or  that  death  does  not  the  character  of  tL  Evangelist.  The  Catholic  Presbyterian  for  February  is 

close  the  time  of  probation,  this  paragraph  has  j^^g  fresh  in  contents,  opening  with  a  paper  by 

e  orce  o  an  argumen  .  en  a  wri  it  is  Tt>o  good.  I  hear  nothing  but  praise  of  it.  Prof.  Gibb  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Col- 

Its  paper  is  the  best  used  by  any  religioi*  pe-  lege,  London,  which  gives  special  considera- 
subjectasa  figment  of  tradition  and  dise^ed  j  acquainted,  and  its  tion  to  the  late  Canon  Mozley,  who  is  rank- 

typographical  execution  is  nowhere  excelled,  ed  among  those  who  had  ‘thought  so  long 
in  the  seat  of  divinity  by  the  priesthood  of  cruel  3^^  ^f  fa^tg  I  jo  not  complain.  It  is  the  and  so  profoundly  on  the  great  problems  of 

Character  and  quality  of  its  contents  to  which  religion,  that  they  cannot  yield  what  is  consui- 

nrm-fnie  nf  Ttevebltfnn^  not  ^  obliged  to  make  objection.  My  trouble  ered  due  loyalty  to  any  party.’  The  second  ar- 

proMuce  of  Revelation.  Dr.  Holmes  dws  n  t  jg  ^^at  its  editorials,  the  articles  of  special  con-  tide,  ‘  The  United  States  and  their  People,’  is 

attempt  to  prove  any  thing,  but  gives  a  few  an-  jj-g  contents,  by  Dr.  J.  Marshall  Lang  of  Glasgow ;  ‘  Chris- 

^ve  sucli  that  I  am  obliged  tn  read  the  papei'  tian  Life  in  Scandinavia  ’  by  Rev.  A.  M.  Sym- 

He  ^d  others  hm  take  the  ground  t  at  beginning  to  end.  I  do  not  mean  ington.  Birkenhead ;  ‘  Presbyterianism  in  Letter 

for  ^  taking  the  pledge,  and  in  Spirit,’  a  true  and  excellent  delineation, 

naent  is  true.  Does  he  find  any  analoj^  for  sometimes  “swear  off”  Atrain  and  acain  is  by  Prof.  W.  G.  Blaikie,  the  editor ;  ‘Eedesi- 

this  ?  We  see  on  every^  hand  men  committing  11*4.7'*  *1.*  imtionl  Tirik<s  botwoon  Fr'inoo  mid  Scotland  ’ 

havc  I  rcsolvcd  Hot  to  devotc  uiorc  thuH  tw*o  or  astical  LiinKs  between  rrAince  anu  hcotianci, 

T>oo«  thin  nrovo  that  Ho  who  normitfs  tor  who  three  hours  to  its  reading,  and  yet  this  resolu-  by  Rev.  D.  K.  Gattlue,  Edinburgh ;  ‘  Belfast 

tion  I  invariably  break,  for  I  find  nothing  that  and  the  Third  Presbyterian  Council’  is  the 

infiicts)  this  supnng  is  Moloch  .  iiot  ^  ^  subject  of  a  brief  article,  mainly  descriptive  of 

every  one  see  that  the  criminal  brings  it  upon  .  ^  one-half  the  time  that  I  can  dve  to  the  that  fiourishing  city  of  230,(Ki0  inhabitants.  Of 

himself  by  his  own  conduct?  Take  the  case  of  books,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  and  further  contents,  we  note  that  Prof.  McGregor 

the  manwhoissuff^mg  untold  agonies  flora  The  consequence  is  that  I  am  unable  of  Edinburgh  takes  strong  exceptions  to  the 

delirium  tremens.  The  Father  who  ter  ^  ^  ^  .j,  doctrinal  position  of  our  Cumberland  Presby- 


Evansville,  Ind. 

/  '■«■ 


SERIOUS  COMPLAINT  OF  THE  EVANGELIST. 


assure  them  from  my  own  experience,  will  give 
them  entire  relief  from  the  sensation  of  over¬ 
fulness.  Living  on  gruel  soon  creates  a  healthy 
apiietite  for  substantial  food.  Layman. 


A  SrOTlTI  VIEW  OK  THE  LATE  PRESBYTERIAN  ('OI  XITL. 

The  Catholic  Presbyterian  for  February  is 
fresh  in  contents,  opening  with  a  paper  by 
Prof.  Gibb  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Col¬ 


in  the  seat  of  divinity  by  the  priesthood  of  cruel 
and  ignorant  ages,”  he  shows  himself  an  un¬ 


province  of  Revelation.  Dr.  Holmes  does  not 
attempt  to  prove  anything,  but  gives  a  few  an¬ 
alogies  from  which  inferences  may  be  drawn. 


the  man  who  is  suffering  untold  agonies  from  .  ..a. 

J  .  .  rrusA  Ti  *i _ vaaa.  paiiers.  The  consequence  is  that  I  am  unable 

delirium  tremens.  The  Father  who  cares  for  **  ,  i  i-ix  iiiii.i-i- 

..  ,  „  1  « *1a5„  VAAASAA.  A^„*  to  r oad  vci' y  m ucli  w’li ic li  I  w*ou  1  d  gl Rd I y  do  if 

the  falling  sparrow* cares  also  for  this  poor  out-  „  j  Vi  rf>ri>in«  •ino  n 

*  Ti  1.4  TT  1  w,-  1  *  ,.  1  isvA  I  had  more  time.  When  Sunday  comes,  I  have  terians,  anu  ti 

cast.  But  does  He  work  a  miracle  to  save  him  ,,  ,  ,  ^  i  *  n*  •  i  tippH  of  n  tVpvi 

,  ,.  ..  *o  -TV  *  usually  read  about  one-half  of  your  editorials,  neea  oi  a  ix  ew 

from  his  punishment?  Does  not  every  one  „nd  of  vour  snecial  contributors  Onlhatdav  Turning  back 
know  that  the  wretched  man  has  brought  this  t**ii^i*-  **  i»  i^of  Dr  Lamr 

.  V.  *  „  ij _ iv  K,.,.:„i„*s _ Ti.,,  I  attend  church  twice,  not  to  speak  of  an  hour 

punishment  upon  himself  by  violating  the  laws  .  ,  inv  class  in  the  Sundav-sehool  and  In  whicli  ho  m 

pf  his  being?  If  then  a  man  may  suffer  thus  suiRUy-seiiool,  ana 

in  this  life,  and  this  suffering  is  n<*  inconsist-  those  engagements  leave  me  an  average  of  five 


I  had  more  time.  When  Sunday*  comes,  I  have  terians,  and  the  Rev*.  John  Kelly  sets  forth  tlie 
usually  read  about  one-half  of  your  editorials,  need  of  a  New*  Cliurch  Catechism  in  England, 
and  of  your  special  contributors.  On  that  day  Turning  back  to  the  lively  descriptive  article 
I  attend  church  twice,  not  to  speak  of  an  hour  ot  Glasgow,  we  quote  its  close, 

giv'cn  to  my  class  in  the  Sunday-school,  and  wliicli  ho  more  than  hints  his  impression  of 
these  engagements  leave  me  an  average  of  five  the  late  Council :  i 


ent  with  God’s  infinite  goodness,  can  we  not 
therefore  argue  from  analogy  that  this  punish¬ 
ment  Hifli/  be  projected  into  the  other  world  ? 


or  six  hours  to  devote  to  religions  reading,  is  needless  to  say  that  sonic  of  the  foremost 
nearly  the  w’hole  of  which  time  The  Evangel-  menibers  of,  orin  close  attendance  on,  tlieCouncil. 


He’s  gone !  he’s  gone !  Groat  Tam  (’arlyle ! 
He’s  left  this  world  o’  care  and  toil. 

All  ye  who  love  his  native  isle 
May  weep  and  mourn ; 

The  man  who  wrote  so  grand  a  style 
Will  ne’er  return ! 

O  had  ho  ta’en  his  father’s  plan. 

And  preached  the  Gospel  true  and  grand. 
And  been  the  foremost  o’  the  clan 
To  let  light  shine — 

A  “Hero-worshipper”  o’  the  Man 
Who  was  Divine. 

Mourn,  scholars — all  ye  men  of  might. 

All  ye  who  trim  your  lamps  at  night; 

A  kingly*  man  has  ta’en  his  flight 
O’er  death's  dark  river — 

One 'who  could  make  life’s  history  bright 
Is  gone  forever ! 

To  him  the  friendly  heart  returns 
Who  wrote  so  sw*eet  o’  Robbie  Bums. 

In  cot  and  hall  how  many  mourn 
His  parting  breatli ! 

He’s  o'er  that  bourne  where  none  return. 
And  cold  in  death. 

Mourn  him,  ye  scholars  o’  the  West, 

Who  with  his  logic  were  impressed. 
Exulting  when  you  read  his  best ; 

He’s  gone  before ! 

For  him  we  mourn  with  liearts  depressed  ; 
He  writes  no  more ! 

Mourn,  German  thinkers  o’er  the  sea. 
Philosophers  of  liigh  degree : 

For  his  grand  thoughts,  so  wild  and  free. 
You  well  may  mourn  ; 

Ho  writes  no  more  for  you  or  me ; 

There’s  no  return ! 

Auld  Scotland,  trail  your  banners  low  ; 
Mourn,  hills  and  glens,  where  gowans  grow; 
Wail,  w*imi)lin  burnies,  as  j*e  How ; 

Flow’rs,  droop  your  head. 

And  form  a  sweet  wreath  in  your  woo 
O’er  him  that’s  dead  ! 

Aweel,  he  was  a  clever  chiel. 

And  grandly*  up  the  hill  did  sped. 

And  made  our  pows  wi’  knowledge  reel. 
Dispensing  light. 

The  heart  so  grand,  so  strong  and- leal, 

Is  out  o’  sight ! 

Carlyle  has  gone !  Not  forever. 

May  we  meet  beside  the  river. 

Whore  fell  deatli  will  never  sever 
The  friends  of  yoi*e  ! 

Grateful  to  the  glorious  Giver 
For  evermore ! 


that  before  God — if  she  believed  in  God  at  all — 
she  had  a  natural  right  to  do  what  she  did.  .  . 

It  was  all  a  mistake.  It  was  an  infringement  of 
the  rules  of  social  order ;  it  was  an  offence  against 
the  law ;  it  was  one  of  those  deeds  that  will  not 
boar  repeating.  Its  quality  can  easily  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  imagining  it  unlv*er8al,  and  by  the  power 
of  a  greAt  example  in  helping  to  make  it  so.  Soci¬ 
ety  would  go  to  wreck  under  this  policy,  and  that 
must  bo  its  condemnation,  even  if  wo  look  to  no 
higher  source  for  it.  George  Eliot  nvisetl  the  in¬ 
tellectual  status  of  her  sex.  She  caused  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  intellectual  interest  in  her  crea¬ 
tions,  and  Illustrated  the  power  of  a  consummate 
genius ;  but  we  fear  that  she  has  helped  few  in  the 
path  of  moral  and  religious  progress,  cither  by  her 
writings  or  her  life.  She  furnishes  another  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  prevalent  feeling  among  literary* 
people,  that  tliey  owe  no  special  debt  to  society  or 
the  world,  and  that  it  is  none  of  the  world’s  busi¬ 
ness  how  they  write  or  what  they  do. 


tosnt,»«,,be  rroisctod  into  the  Cher  Morld  J  G™ie,u,  to  the  slorlees  Giver 

Is  it  an  argument  against  future  punishment  .  .  rp  VvhvrPTKST  hnlde  mv  even  tn  — action  in  the  commercial  world  and  in  everinoie. 

that  nature  puts  forth  perpetual  efforts  to  heal  my  eyes  to  Christian  Church  as  well.  To  meet  them  in  _  . . . - 

wounds  and  to  expel  poisons?  Does  not  the  beautiful  and  blessed  columns,  with  very  tiie  privileged  intercourse  which  was  enjoyed,  was 

physicianinhispracticeoftenflndwoundssose-  little  let-up  for  other  reading  to  feel  the  beat  of  tee  pulse  of  An.erman  citi^  pk.  hollani,  on  okokge  eliot. 

Tsre  that  hatirr*  ca,.,,ol  heal  them !  Does  he  not,  Take,  (or  rnstanc*  your  as  t’^rircc;;!?!.!  tife  ownlz^uLo  tte'S,uucl'i'.  ''*1 S’''".'!  "'T'’,  "! 

often  find  that  poisons  have  taken  such  a  hold  J'he  10th  mst.,  \hcl  Id  Everything  was  on  a  large  scale,  befitting  the  Mrs.  Bm  nett  s  novelette,  A  Fair  Baibaiian. 

on  the  system  that  nature  cannot  expel  them?  regard  as  at  all  above  the  average,  and  largeness  of  the  continent.  The  halls  which  had  “Ericsson’s  Destroyer,  and  her  New  Gun,”  is 

Does  he  not  often  find  oases  where  disease  has  "I*”*  *!“  Barnard, 

had  sueh  a  run  that  It  dehes  everything,  and  its  o"'*  ““  if™;  iKirttog  Spauf ot"  frnflSaG,!;:  I'*™;'"'*  ‘'l” 

victim  must  die  ?  Does  not  the  analogy  of  such  writers  m  this  countrv,  in  the  Church  or  i  500  people;  our  American  friends  secured  two,  exi>ected  piece  of  aimament,  ^Mth  descriptive 

casesprovejustthcopitositeof  what  Dr  Holmes  it)  deals  with  a  subject  which  is  fast  whose  joint  accommodation  was  nearly  5, (M)0,  and  details.  In  “Musical  Possibilities  of  Ameri- 

e77„„„«*„,  ■  coming  into  practical  interest  in  many  church-  both  were  always  fully  attended.  -What  profu^  ca,”  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  writes  practically 

mn!;!.’  es.  Dr.  Cuyler’s  “Recollections  of  Carlyle”  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  bad  and  good 


cases  prove  just  the  opi»osite  of  what  Dr.  Holmes 
suggests  ? 

The  true  analogy  seems  to  be  this :  There  is 
a  remedy  for  moral  disease,  but  if  the  remedy 
is  not  applied  in  time  or  wholly*  neglected,  the 
disease  will  become  absolutely  incurable.  If 
the  individual  by  his  own  neglect  continues  to 


feet  of  evergreens — columns,  too,  witli  the  sym- 


for  moral  disease  but  if  the  remedy  best  style.  The  article  respecting  tostimoiiies  of  different  countries,  twenty 

Bed  tetime  or  wholly  the  late  Dr.  Cox  is  of  deei.  interest  to  all  feet  in  height,  and  seventeen  in  breadth.  Every- 

liedintime  or  ho  ly  ^egle  .  who  knew  that  wonderful  man.  The  “  Letter  thing  was  large,  even  to  the  bouquet  of  fresh  How- 
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the  individual  by*  his  own  neglect  continues  to  ^  o  iC  *  w,*  *  x.  And  witlial  there  was  a  certain  informal  flexibility,  short  paper  by  Ml.  John  Ai buckle.  In  Lon- 

suffer  from  it  this  does  not  argue  a  want  of  fi’om,  gives  information  about  Western  Reserve  reminding  the  Scotsman  of  the  freer  air  of  Ameri-  don  with  Dickens,”  is  a  chronicle  of  the  locali- 
In  p nH  mnr/a  tiii.n  vv/M.ir  Collcge,  and  pcrsonal  recollections  of  the  new  ea,  as  when,  on  tlie  opening  day,  in  the  midst  of  ties  of  Boz,  including  Mr.  Tulkinghorn’s  house, 

Scuator  froiii  Michigaii .  Then  follow  two  col-  the  service  not  in  a  clmrch,  but  in  the  Lime-house  Hole,  Jenny  Wren’s  house,  the 


ca,”  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  w*rites  practically 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  bad  and  good 
methods  of  teaching,  and  of  American  violins. 
Never-beforc-engraved  portraits  of  Charles  and 
Mary  Lamb,  from  old  paintings,  embellish  a 
short  paper  by  Mr.  John  Arbuckle.  “  In  Lon- 


Lime-house  Hole,  Jenny  Wren’s  house,  the 


fering  brought  uixm  an  individual  by  the  ,j„.,7,i,  _ j**„„  of  Music,  the  excellent  chairman  of  the  Organizing  ..  o 

neglect  of  applying  a  remedy*  to  a  disease  of  admirably -wntten  no  ices  of  recent  Qonimittee  rose  and  repressed  the  spontaneous  ex-  Inns  of  Court,  etc.  Dr.  B.  E.  Martin,  w  ho  con- 

^  ^  _ _  —  r\llKHi^nfinnC5  TnACA  ‘‘  KL'fkniTlfrR  WiMl  Allfnnrft’*  in/nvoz-^tnoI  /-xVx. 


his  iihysical  frame. 

WlckUffe,  Ohio. 


W.  W.  G. 


publications.  These  “Evenings  with  Authors”  pression  of  applause,  by  remindinjj 
are  not  surpassed  by  the  critical  notices  of  new*  that  they  wore  in  tlie  house  of  God. 
books  in  any*  of  the  great  dailies  of  y*our  city.  papers  read,  and  the  deba 


PROFESSOR  SHEDD  ON  CARLYLE. 


m  ■*  *u  7  *  V  XX  /-I  1  >  on  them,  were  of  course  the  main  artery  tli  rough 

Turn  now*  to  the  last  page,  w*here  Dr.  Crosby  s  Yvjiich  America  revealed  itself  to  the  stranger  wisli- 
“  calm  view*”  of  temperance  receives  deserved  ing  to  know  wluit  Presbyterianism  was  in  the 


pression  of  applause,  by  reminding  the  audience  tributes  this  paper,  writes  from  personal  ob- 
that  they  wore  in  tlie  house  of  God.  servation  of  the  places  described.  Another 

But  the  papers  read,  and  the  debates  or  remarks  ^  jj  jg  follow*.  There  is  an  illus- 

on  them,  were  of  course  the  mam  artery  tljrouuh  ,  .  ,  x. -r  i  n.  i  i 

which  America  revealed  itself  to  the  strantrervvish-  trated  article  on  John  Singleton  Copley?  b}' 


the  his  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Ainory,  giving  a  bio- 


On  the  fly-leaf  of  my  copy  of  “Sartor  Resar-  notice;  and  Dr.  Breed  touches  up  the  theatre  midst  of  the  people  to  whom  it  niinistered.  And  graphical  account  of  an  American  painterlit- 
tus  ”  was  written,  some  years  ago,  “For  a  brief,  in  a  w*ay*  not  adapted  to  promote  its  popular-  ^  tie  know*n,  and  presenting  engravings.  Still 

keen,  just  criticism  of  Carlyle,  consult  Shedd’s  ity;  and^  columns  of  “Current  Events ’’furnish  ncrit,  ^IBity,”^  ami  were  alway*8*”edifying^*^ofton  further  variety  is  given  to  the  number  by  a 
Homiletics,  page  85.”  Turning  to  the  place  in-  a  selection  of  just  the  personal  and  news  items  most  instructive,  not  merely  for  their  contents,  second  paper  of  “  Recollections  of  American 
dicated,  I  think  now,  as  I  thought  then,  that  it  ^hich  would  most  interest  that  class  of  read-  but  also  for  the  vistas  into  practical  life  which  f^ociety,”  bv  Mrs.  S.  W.  Oakev;  an  illustrated 
isoneofthetruestestimatesofthegreatScotch-  ers  to  which  your  paper  goes.  Ihem'c^tCT Vry  niuS  I'^per  on  “Striped  Bass,”  by  Mr.  Francis 

man  s  work  that  I  have  ever  seen.  U  hen  one  On  the  fourth  page,  which  is  devoted  to  edi-  principles  and  testimonies.  One  felt  at  times  that  Endicott;  an  account  of  “Protestantism  in 
has  got  over  the  enthusiasm  of  first  reading  tQj-ja,!  naatter,  the  first  article,  on  “Amuse-  what  lias  been  said  of  the  Scot  may*  bo  trans-  Italy*,”  by  Eev.  Washington  Gladden;  more 
Carly'le,  and  is  no  longer  trying  to  be  Carlylese  ments  and  Society,”  meets  my*  ideas  better  ferred  to  the  American  Presbyterian— “he  must  he  “  jjotes  of  a  Walker,”  including  discussion  of 
in  thought  and  style,  Reaction  begins,  and  he  t^an  anything  else  that  I  have  read  on  the  Sl^^thcjS^so  slmrt  a'Jffi  Shakespeare’s  natural  history,  by*  John  Bur¬ 

ls  inclined  to  rate  the  author  as  much  lower  subject,  tvhich  is  a  very*  important  one.  Next  iiuie  opportunity  was  given  for  the  closer  han-  roughs;  “A  Dangerous  Virtue,”  a  short  story, 
as  before  he  rated  him  higher  than  his  proper  to  the  decay  of  religious  faith,  I  do  not  know  dling  of  subjects  that  were  presented.  How  good  by*  Mr.  H.  H.  Boyesen;  the  fifth  part  of  Mr. 
place.  Sooner  or  later,  if  he  thinks  any*  more  qj  more  alarming  symptom  in  any  commu-  ^;®uld  have  been  to  discuss  souk  of  the  great  gehuyler’s  “  Peter  the  Great  as  Ruler  and  Re- 

flhj^B^thrrtirM^mean^rtween^^^^  nity  than  </ie  (teca// o/socialh/c,  of  the  good  old  the  atUtude  oUheNnB^^^  former,”  illustrated  by  Blum,  Nehlig,  and 

RDOUt  me  rigur  mean  ueiweeu  luese  iwo  ex-  manners  and  customs,  w*hen  people  who  lived  fective  means  of  influencing  the  culture  of  the  day ;  others,  and  the  concluding  paper  of  “  Glimpses 
tremes.  ^  ^  side  by*  side,  whether  in  town  or  country*,  w*ere  the  plans  and  reiiuirenionts  of  vigorous  Home»Mis-  of  Parisian  Art.  ”  “  Home  and  Society*  ”  treats 

After  all,  is  it  not  in  “  force,  intense  pene-  really  neisr/ibors,  and  took  a  neighborly  interest  sions.  Church  Extension,  etc. ,  the  needs  of,  and  ^  Mother’s  Duty  to  her  Girls,”  “A  New* 


side  by*  side,  whether  in  tow 


)wn  or  country*,  w*ere  the  plans  and  reiiuirenionts  of  vigorous  Home»Mis-  of  Parisian  Art.  ”  “ 

After  all,  is  it  not  in  “  force,  intense  pene-  really  neisr/ibors,  and  took  a  neighborly  interest  sions.  Church  Extension,  etc. ,  the  needs  of,  and  ^  Mother’s  Duty  to  her  Girls,”  “A  New* 

tration,  and  incisive  keenness,”  that  Carlyle’s  in  each  other.  Now*  in  cities  those  who  live  side  system! ;ywug Meifs  ami  Women's  AssociaHons,  Cooking-Stove,”  and  “Servants’  Rooms  and 
strength  lies  ?  Is  he  not  great,  not  because  he  by  side  hardly  know  each  other’s  names,  and  andsoforth.  But  we  scarcely  got  even  to  the  fringe  Quarters.”  The  book  notices  arc  by  specialists, 
himself  has  done  and  said  so  much,  but  because  gonrcely  notice  when  there  is  a  funeral  at  the  of  such  topics.  Perhaps  the  Council  was  too  am-  From  “Topics  of  the  Time,”  by*  Dr.  Holland, 
of  what  he  has  inspired  others  to  do  and  say*  ?  ^^xt  xloor.  This  former  social  life,  as  you  well  ho  we  clip  these  carbfully  drawn  paragraphs : 

Of  course  this  is  only  say*ing  that  Carlyle  was  gbow,  has  been  killed  by*  the  rage  for  popular  feeling— to  have  iiecn  set  more  directly^ in  contact  No  novelist  of  the  century,  man  or  woman,  was 
great  in  one  direction,  and  not  in  others.  But  amusements.  The  article  “Do  religious  fig-  with  tlie  great  world  outside,  its  cries,  its  dis-  so  subtle,  so  keen  of  insiglit,  and  on  the  whole  so 
is  he  a  very  good  model  in  his  greatness  ?  Has  ures  lie  ”  exnoses  the  errors  and  inaccuracies  cords,  its  unbeliefs,  its  wants,  its  endeavors,  its  ishllosophical,  as  George  Eliot.  She  was  at  home 

\.  .  t.-l-J _ 1  T-i _ 1.  j.l_x _ ill  _ 1  ^  oii.o  ifa  1rkix«riiNrrc  »<  n  otv.rvii/r  tixrxfix'i^a  finfl  ah  A  n.nil  1  V'/.All  fl.  r*hfl.rn.<‘t*»r  Wll  h 


highly?  Under  the  spell  of  his  personal  influ-  right  w*ord  •  &c.  &c  •  and  to  these  succeed  Ed-  seems  unable  to  cast  the  demons  out.  Great  and  one  could  but  feel  that  in  all  her  work  she  was 

ence  enthusiasm  is  natural ;  but  removed  from  UnriTl  Noteu  whiob  toiToh  (in  «hnrt  oointtB  been  the  service  of  the  Council  to  all  thoroughly  in  ^niost.  ,  ,, 

♦hot  So  thoro  nnf  nffon  nn  •ir.r>on7-on/.o  /rxoat  itOFial  JNotes,  whicli  toucli  (in  short,  pointcQ  fhe  churclies,  it  might  porhaps  have  bccii  greater  There  was  a  time  m  her  life  when  she  seemed  to 

tnat,  18  mere  iioi  oiieu  ail  afipeiuaiice  OI  great  paragraphs)  a  great  variety  of  subjects  of  cur-  if  wd  had  set  our  ear  more  towards  the  Word  of  have  been  possessed  by  religious  couvictions. 

strength,  without  a  corresponding  result — infl-  interest.  Then  follow*  over  three  columns  tlie  Lord,  “  This  kind  goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer  There  was  certainly  a  time  when  she  had  an  iiitel- 

uite  labor,  but  infinitesimal  performance  ?  “Nfi,nef^7t5  ond  Plii7rr*hf.e  ”  whinh  f77rni«b  and  fasting.”  ‘  loetual  comprehension  of  the  power  and  beauty  of 

The  estimate  of  Prof  Shedd  is  not  as  favora-  •  Cliurcnes,  w  mch  lurnisn  rp^ere  was  much  to  instruct,  e.  g.,  the  two  papers  Christianity.  The  sermon  which  she  put  into  the 

V.,  esrimare  oi  irroi.  oueuu  is  not  as  lavora  g  condensed  form  precisely  that  intelligence  ^f  Dr.  Hitchcock  and  Dr.  DeWitt  so  admirably  mouth  of  Dinah,  in  “Adam  Bede,”  was  one  of  the 

niA  A.R  r.hft.r.  nr  TnnRt.  whn  hfl.VA  n IrAnnv  GTYnirAn  t  .  i  _  ?  •  .  i  i  .  ....  ,  ^  ..i  .  _  _ _ siz..... _ a  _ _ 


not  alwavs  a  characterisitio  of  a  eritie  BoHev  .s-i  7  •  ,  xx  ,r  •  Lir.  MCljosn  gave  us  a  striking exposiuoii  oi  iievei  iiau  uottei  cAp.ciooiui..  ..ui,  n.  ..c.  aic. 

not  aiwap  a  cnaractenstic  oi  a  critic.  article  on  the  second  page  is  by  Dr.  Morns  of  the  view-points  hold  by  the  most  reverent,  yet  lih-  life,  and  in  her  niaturer  work,  she  seemed  to  have 

ing  that  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  jj^me  Seminary,  one  of  the  wisest  men  in  the  eral,  minds  charged  with  the  higher  education  of  left  all  her  Christian  convictions  behind,  and  to 
The  Evangelist,  I  have  copied  it  for  them.  It  Presbvterian  Church  who  never  writer  excent  the  American  youth.  Dr.  Patterson’s  interesting  liave  become  as  liopeless  as  modern  philosophy 

is  from  his  lecture  on  “  Profierties  of  Style,”  when  he  has  somethinir  wemhtv  to  nresent  paP‘‘r  ^^tension,  indicating  the  linos  of  could  make  her.  From  none  of  her  later  novels 

,  ,  .  I  .  -  #  XU  I  •  #  wnen  iie  iias  somctning  weignt^  to  present  pre.sbvterian  action  in  the  States  ouuht  to  have  did  any  reader  ev’er  rise  with  his  faith  or  hope  or 

and  he  IS  speaking  of  one  of  the  chief  proper-  fo  the  public.  Then  follow*  “Taking  Thought  reccired  an  attention  which  was  diverted  into  oth-  courage  inspired  by  the  words  ho  had  road.  We 
ties  of  a  forcible  style— penetration.  others”  *  “Elmira  Collese”  •  a  brief  suit-  er  ehamiels.  So,  too,  with  regard  to  the  address  remember  a  tiioughtful  and  sensitive  young  man, 

A  ,«x..S4-yv..  .  ’  _  ”  *  i-.-TN.-  1  rLi_  r\oi*iwo1  tsi  » »  \Twl  rl  I  Amf*  foh  ” 


A  striking  writer  of  the  present  age  furnish^es  an  gegtion  about  “Sermon 
example  which,  in  the  way  of  contrast,  throws  ®  .  ,  .  .  .  , 

light  upon  the  particular  aspect  of  the  subject  we  miSht  be  commended  not 
are  considering.  tion  of  reporters,  but  to  the  ministers  w*ho 


Ttonoi  tiinr  ”  wliicb  by  Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell  on  Sabbath-schools.  These  who  rose  from  the  pei*usal  of  “  Middlemarch  ” 
,  w  uicii  illustrations  of  the  glances  cast  at  the  range  of  witli  liis  eyes  suffused  witli  teare,  exclaiming  ‘  ‘  My 
only  to  the  atten-  mpieg  which  I  have  described  as  practical.  Not  God!  and  is  that  all  ?  ”  Now  to  write  a  book  that 


are  considering.  tion  of  reporters,  but  to  the  ministers  w*ho  are  that  I  would  underrate  othqrs.  All  practice  must  deals  exclusively  w*ith  human  life  in  such  a  way  as 

W’e  allude  to  Thomas  Carlyle.  Force,  intense  reported;  “The  Seaside  in  Winter”;  an  arti-  rest  on  doctrine.  And  the  vital  truths  so  solemn-  to  leave  a  doubt  on  the  reader’s  mind  as  to  wheth- 

peuetration,  and  incisive  keenness,  is  the  secret  x,,  p’  »  Afoni-a”-  nmi  /.vtn.nta  Vi-nm  fiio  ly  dw*elt  on,  and  the  nioi*tal  errors  so  ably  exposed  erlifeisreallyworthliviiig.istowriteunworthi- 

of  his  influence  over  the  younger  class  of  educated  „  f  ™  lueais  ,  anu  extracts  iiom  iiie  “kings  in  Israel,”  were  all  related  to  ly.  To  write  a  book  that  deals  exclusively  with 


men.  Take,  away  these  from  his  thoughts,  and  Religious  Press.  Christian  practice, 

there  is  not  enough  of  depth,  compreheusivenoss.  The  third  page  commences  with  Dr.  Kit-  that  we  did  not  get 
and  originality  in  them,  to  account  for  the  impres-  tredge’s  Suriday-school  Lesson,  w*hich,  like  its  sired  alongside  of  th 

Sion  which  he  has  made,  as  an  author,  upon  his  numerous  i>re<iec(‘ssors  is  evceedincl  v  inter,  ^ure  of  the  great  A i 
generation.  But  this  force  in  Carlyle  is,  after  all,  numerous  i  rtueccssora,  is  txceeuiugly  inter  future  of  tlie  I 

wholly  subjective,  and  tliereiore  spasmodic.  It  esting  and  instructive.  How*  the  Doctor,  w*hile  separably  bound  up. 
does  not  originate  from  a  living  reception  into  his  pastor  of, the  largest  of  all  our  Western  church-  The  Presbyterian 


Christian  practice.  But  what  I  strongly  felt  was  human  life  in  such  a  w’aj'that  no  uplift,no  inspira- 


The  Presbyterian  Church  has  an  open  door  set 


from  lier  pen. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  recall  the  one  blot  upon 


mind  of  the  great  body  of  objective  and  revealed  gmj  living  in  the  busiest  of  all  cities  can  before  it.  It  is  not  the  largest  of  the  religious  George  Eliot’s  life ;  and  if  she  had  been  a  giddy 
truth.  Suppose  that  Uiat  intellect  w*ere  truly  con-  „  ’  i  vvo/iL-  “  X  a  bodies  in  the  States ;  for  tlie  Methodists  and  the  girl,  led  away  by  a  youthful  bui-st  of  passion,  we 

templative;  suppose  that  it  had  brooded  over  nnie  every  weea  lo  turn  out  suen  JjCS-  p^pfigts  are  in  point  of  numbers  its  superior,  could  well  forbear  to  speak  of  it.  But  in  the  cool 

those  two  single  idpas  of  the  divine  personality  sons,”  is  to  me  past  finding  out.  Augusta  But  it  has  elements  of  strength  in  which  other  or-  maturity  of  her  powers — understanding  perfectly 
and  human  apostacy,  with  their  immense  implica-  Moore  deals  with  “Children  at  Home”  in  ganizations  are  wanting.  It  has  a  solidarity  in  its  what  she  was  doing,  how  she  was  braving  public 


more  practical  and  influential  would  be  its  pro-  The  sixth  page  tells  us  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  bends  all  within  the  sphere  of  authority.  It  has  pathy  with  a  community  that  could  taboo  her  for 
jeets  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  man ;  and  as  a  revivalist ;  points  out  to  deserved  odium  always  insisted  on  a  high  educational  standard  for  this,  and  tlien  throng  the  mlon  ot  an  actress  noto- 
howmuch  more  permanent  would  be  its  influence  .uo  nf  .  floef.ri1x.cn  rido  i?.  Chihli-  its  clergy.  Its  influence  is  greatest  among  the  riously  at  fault  in  social  purity,  without  a  sense  of 

in  literary  history.  tlie  use  or  tonacco ,  aescriues  a  nae  in  L/Umii ,  merchants  and  citizens— the  degradation;  yet  we  are  bound  to  say,  in  the  inter- 

For  the  energy  in  this  instance  is  convulsive  and  *tnd  gives  the  fullest  account  which  1  have  seen  Xew  England  States  excepted.  t)ne  of  the  tokens  est  of  good  murals  and  pure  society,  that  this  step 
of  the  nature  of  a  spasm.  It  is  the  force  of  a  fury,  any* where  of  “  The  Revision  of  the  Bible.”  The  for  good  conuocted  with  it,  is  that  it  progresses  in  was  one  most  heartily  to  be  condemned.  Not  that 
and  not  of  an  angel.  The  muscle  is  bravely*  kept  ia,st  part  of  the  second  article  upon  this  page  I  newer  States:  its  homo  missions  successfully  we  believe  that  Marian  Evans  was  a  gross  w*oman, 
tlght-dra.TU  by  an  intense  volition,  aiicl  for  awhile  _„..,7  ...itu  c.im.xio/.  und  7.nin  •  f/.r  T  />iin7.f.f  Wib-  march  iii  the  direction  of  tlie  West.  There  is  force  or  that  she  was  led  to  this  step  by  low  motives. 


and  not  of  an  angel.  The  muscle  is  bravely*  kept  ia,st  part  of  the  second  article  upon  this  page  I  newer  States:  its  homo  missions  successfully  we  believe  that  Marian  Evans  was  a  gross  w*oman, 
tlghb<ira.7u  by  an  intense  volition,  and  for  awhile  c.im.xio/.  und  ..nln  •  for  T  />iin7.f.f  march  iii  the  direction  of  tlie  West.  There  is  force  or  that  she  was  led  to  this  step  by  low  motives, 

there  Is  t  ie  appearance  of  self-sufficient  power.  suriirise  ana  pain .  lor  j.  i^auuoi  iook  there  is  administrative  ability  enough,  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  she  acted  in  loyalty 

But  the  cre.itiire  is  finite,  and  a  slight  tremor  bo-  uixin  that  ride  as  anything  better  than  shame-  witliiii  its  ranks;  any  one  who  has  been  present  to  an  honest  love,  and  that  in  lier  heart  of  hearts 
comes  visibl.-,  and  the  cord  finally  slackens.  The  Jul  Sabbath-breaking.  during  the  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly,  or  she  believed  she  did  what  she  had  a  right  to  do. 

human  mind  needs  to  repose  upon  something  The  seventh  page  is  given  up  to  articles  orig-  taken  part  in  the  Ckiuncil  at  Philadelphia,  The  disposition  among  her  admirers  has  been  to 
greater,  deeper,  grander,  than  itself;  and  when,  •  i  j  i  v,-  i  i  ;  f  .i  oo  knows  tliat.  May*  there  rest  on  it,  in  larger  and  excuse  her  misstep  upon  this  ground.  It  was  be- 

oither  from  a  tul<e  theory  or  from  human  pride,  imii  ana  selected,  wnicli  are  well  designated  as  jgj-pgi.  nieasure,  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost!  lieved,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  at  least,  that 
or  from  both,  there  is  not  this  recumbency  upon  “Scientific  and  Useful,”  together  with  a  great  May  the  glorious  Lord  be  to  It  “a  place  of  broad  she  yielded  herself  to  this  false  step  in  obedience 
O!  ,ective  and  eterir  l  truth,  its  inherent  finiteness  variety  of  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  Farm  rivers  and  streams  ”  !  to  an  overmastering  passion,  and  with  the  feeling 


€f)t  MeUafouff 

The  National  Baptist  has  the  following  ex¬ 
cellent  remarks  on  a  topic  not  too  often  touch¬ 
ed  upon  : 

Lot  us  pray  that  the  influence  of  the  secular 
press  may  be  for  morality,  patriotism,  temper¬ 
ance,  for  all  that  makes  man  better  and  hap¬ 
pier.  And  with  our  prayers,  let'  us  join  our 
labors  for  the  discountenancing  of  all  that  is 
vile  and  debasing  in  the  secular  press,  and  for 
the  encouraging  of  all  that  is  elevating. 

Is  there  any  one  who  needs  the  prayers  of 
the  people  of  God  more  truly,  more  urgently, 
than  those  who  give  character  to  the  religions 
press?  The  preacher  has  an  audience  of  a 
hundred  or  more.  It  is  only  now  and  then  the 
paragons  of  eloquence  who  speak  to  a  thou¬ 
sand,  But  the  most  inconsiderable  of  our  re¬ 
ligious  papers  is  read  by  ten  thousand,  fifteen 
thousand,  while  our  journals  of  larger  circula¬ 
tion  address  50,000  readers,  100,000,  or  more. 
And  tliese  readers  include  the  leaders  of 
thought  and  action  in  our  churches,  the  men 
who  are  forming  the  minds  of  the  young. 
Take,  for  example,  in  our  own  paper,  the  Bible 
School  Department,  including  the  Exposition 
by  Mr,  Berry,  and  the  Home  Talks  of  Mrs. 
Kennedy.  These  go  into  the  hands,  probably, 
of  nearly  5,000  teachers,  besides,  superinten¬ 
dents  and  pastors.  Through  these  teachers, 
the  Bible  School  reaches  the  home  schools,  the 
mission  schools,  the  out-station  schools.  If  a 
preacher  saw  before  him  50,000  persons,  hang¬ 
ing  on  his  words,  how  deeply  would  he  feel  his 
responsibility,  if  he  were  a  man  worthy  of  his 
office  ;  how  he  would  feel  his  helplessness ; 
how  tremblingly  w*ould  be  cry  “Who  is  suf¬ 
ficient  for  these  things?”  and  how  eagerly 
would  he  plead  “  Pray  for  us  !  ”  Nor  would 
he  plead  in  vain.  Men  would  feel  the  urgency 
of  his  need ;  and  all  through  his  preaching, 
hearts  would  be  lifted  up  to  God  for  the  be- 
stowment  of  the  divine  strength. 

There  is  at  least  equal  need  of  prayer  for 
those  who  address  an  equal  audience,  though 
speaker  and  audience  are  not  seen  eacli  by  the 
other.  But  is  the  need  met?  There  is  no 
sympathizing  church  behind  the  editor,  or  the 
writer  for  the  pivss,  or  the  interpreter  of  the 
lesson.  Rarely  arc  these  remembered  in  the 
pulpit,  or  the  prayer-meeting,  or  at  the  family 
altar,  or  in  the  closet.  If  they  were  more  often 
the  object  of  prayer,  they  would  more  often 
bring  a  blessing  to  the  homes  and  schools 
which  they  visit. 

And  we  sliould  pray  for  those  who  conduct 
the  press,  not  as  editors  or  writer  merely,  but 
as  men  and  women,  weak,  prone  to  sin  and 
error,  in  daily  and  hourly  need  of  God’s  grace. 

The  Examiner  makes  these  timely  sugges¬ 
tions  to  its  Christian  readers : 

The  time  is  close  by  in  which  a  new  Presi¬ 
dent  will  occupy  the  White  House,  and  take 
upon  himself  the  vast  responsibilities  of  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  a  great  nation.  Some  of 
our  friends  are  anxious  that  united  public  praj*- 
er  should  be  made  in  view  of  this  event.  But 
suppose  it  be  left,  just  this  once,  for  every 
Christian  to  make  the  prayer  iix^iks  closet  and 
in  his  family  worship  ?  It  is  wellonce  in  awhile 
to  remind  ourselves  that  something  can  be  done 
in  the  way  of  prayer  by  Christian  men  and  wo¬ 
men  individually,  and  in  a  quiet  way.  Prayer 
offered  in  unison  at  the  sound  of  the  gong  is  all 
right,  when  it  is  not  done  to  be  “  seen  of  men.” 
Wliat  we  suggest,  is  that  it  is  occasionally  a 
most  serviceable  thing  for  the-  Lord’s  people  to 
remind  themselves  that  “  the  effectual  fervent 
prayer  ”  can  be  offered  independently  of  all 
united  effort.  Prayer  for  the  incoming  Presi¬ 
dent  is  a  most  worthy  object,  but  where  is  the 
need  of  waiting  for  concerted  action  in  the 
matter  ? 

The  Tablet  greatly  admires  Mr.  Parnell’s 
“Manly  Manifesto,”  which  looks  to  “a  junc¬ 
tion  between  English  democracy  and  Irish  na¬ 
tionalism  upon  a  basis  of  Ireland’s  right  to 
make  her  own  laws,”  thus  securing  the  over¬ 
throw  of  “  territorialism  in  both  countries,  the 
entrauchiseinent  of  labor  from  crushing  taxes 
for  maintenance  of  standing  armies,”  etc.  It 
says : 

He  states  that  in  his  opinion  the  arrests  will 
not  be  as  numerous  as  is  apprehended ;  but 
even  if  they  should,  no  man  should  flinch  from 
his  post,  and  others  should  be  ready  to  take 
the  place  of  those  arrested.  He  appeals  to  the 
tenant-farmers  of  Ireland  to  be  firm  in  their 
resolve  not  to  pay  unjust  rents,  and  also  in  re¬ 
fraining  from  taking  the  land  from  w*hich  oth¬ 
ers  have  been  evicted.  Sliould  they  be  firm  in 
this  resolve,  they  must  succeed  ;  while  if  they 
give  way,  they  will  only  convince  the  world 
that  they  are  fit  but  for  the  lot  of  slavery 
wliich  has  been  theirs  for  centuries. 

His  views  as  to  the  policy  of  carrying  the 
agrarian  war  into  England  and  Scotland,  are 
wise,  and  have-  been  strongly  advocated  by 
The  Tablet  for  some  time.  The  masses  in 
these  countries  must  be  educated  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  ruled  by  a  grasping  oligarch}*, 
which  treats  them  no  better  than  if  they  were 
so  many  slaves.  The  CJiartist  movement  shook 
England  to  its  centre,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  people  there  should  not  be  schooled 
up,  not  only  as  regards  the  justice  of  the  Irish 
cause,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  they  are  living 
under  a  state  of  feudalism  as  the  slavish  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  great  land  proprietors,  who  riot  in 
luxury  on  the  fruits  of  their  industry.  Mr. 
Parnell  justly  tejls  us  that  public  opinion  in 
England  is  deliberately  and  systematically  per¬ 
verted  with  regard  to  Ireland.  All  this  should 
be  changed,  and  the  English  people  should  be 
made  to  feel  that  the  laud  system  there  is  un¬ 
just  and  oppressive,  and  thus  be  induced  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  great  Land  League  agitation. 
Once  opeu  the  eyes  of  the  English  people  to 
their  grievances,  and  there  is  no  knowing 
where  the  movement  will  stop.  Educate  them 
to  the  fact  that  the  millions  which  annually  go 
to  suppoi-t  a  figurehead  of  royalty,  with  all  its 
costly  appendages,  is  drained  from  their  pock¬ 
ets,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  before  long 
they  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
could  govern  themselves  much  cheaper  and 
better,  and  that  England,  Ireland,  Gotland, 
and  Wales,  as  a  republican  confederation,  might 
be  much  happier  and  hotter  off  than  at  present 
under  the  sway  of  an  effeminate  monarchy  and 
a  grinding  oligarchy. 

The  Christian  Advocate  has  apparently  con¬ 
cluded  to  be  cheerful  and  make  the  best  of  this 
affair,  in  wliich  we  have  lost  an  American  Bart¬ 
lett  ; 

The  Baroness  Burdett  -  Courts  is  married. 
Who  has  the  right  to  find  fault  ?  Was  she  not 
of  legal  age  ?  vl  as  she  not  able  to  purchase  a 
trousseau  ?  Her  parents  were  dead  ;  she  was 
not  a  widow,  and  had  no  children  to  protest, 

I  no  heirs  to  complicate  matters.  But  she  was 
thirty  or  forty  yeare  older  than  her  husband  ! 
He  knew  that.  Marriage  is  the  business  of  the 
parties  to  the  contract.  Tlie  shoe  that  fits  the 
foot  is  the  one  tliat  people  of  sense  wear.  Abel 
’  Stevens  tells  in  his  charming  biography,  just 
out,  of  Madam  de  Stafil,  that  this  brilliant  wo- 
'  man,  who  at  forty-five  married  a  young  man 
;  of  twenty-throe,  was  perfectly  happy,  and  that 
!  her  husband  was,  as  it  were,  more  so.  An 
;  I  American  humorist  says  “  that  the  aphorism 


that  ‘  love  is  blind  ’  is  false  ;  that  love  can  see 
more  in  its  object  than  any  one  qjse  can.”  The 
Independent  says  that  in  this  case  the  mar- 
rl.uge  is  one  of  ambition  on  Mr.  Bartlett’s  part, 
and  of  infatuation  on  the  part  of  the  Baroness. 
Certain  it  is  that  young  men  of  thirty  do  not 
marry  spinsters  of  sixty-six  when  they  take  in 
washing.  We  congratulate  them.  They  have 
done  as  they  pleased,  and  they  can  now  apply 
the  philosophy  which  sustains  the  itineracy. 
If  they  are  happy,  they  must  make  the  most 
of  it :  for  it  can’t  last  long.  If  miserable,  they 
can  be  patient :  for  it  will  soon  be  over. 

The  Observer  again  asks  attention  to  a  series 
of  facts  illustrating  the  position  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  “  toward  the  law  and  the 
State  of  New  York  ’’—quoting  as  follows  : 

A  fair  was  held  in  aid  of  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  in  the 
Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn.  About  1,200  tickets,  at  a 
dollar  each,  were  sold  on  a  lot  on  Thirty-ninth  street, 
which  was  represented  to  be  worth  $800,  and  free  ancl 
clear  of  all  taxes  and  mortgaRes.  The  lot  was  present¬ 
ed  biTn  contractor  named  Mallon,  and  was  wpn  by  Ed- 
w*ar(l  Looney,  a  member  of  the  Central  Office  detective 
squad.  Mrs.  Mallon,  it  appears,  has  refused  to  sign 
over  the  lot  with  her  husband,  but  no  announcement 
that  she  would  so  refuse  was  made  when  tickets  were 
being  sold  for  chances  in  the  lot.  Some  time  ago  a 
similar  instance  of  disingenuousness  on  the  part  of  the 
promoters  of  a  church  fair  occurred  In  Brooklyn.  A 
gentleman  well  known  in  that  city  won  a  horse  at  the 
fair,  but  he  never  received  the  animal.  Being  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  faith  to  the  promoters  of  the  fair,  the  winner  of 
the  horee  consulted  Justice  Walsh  about  the  matter. 
The  Justice  promised  to  write  to  Bishop  Loughlin,  but  i 
the  geutlemiin  who  won  the  horse  has  received  no 
further  satisfaction  since. 

Three  weeks  ago  we  quoted  the  opinions  of 
several  Roman  Catholic  priests,  lawyers,  and 
others,  that  the  law  of  the  State  of  New  York 
forbideJing  gambling  was  not  intended  to  pre¬ 
vent  lotteries  at  church  fairs ;  claiming  the 
right  to  dispose  of  goods  by  gambling  if  the 
profits  were  to  go  into  the  funds  of  the  Church. 
This  atrocious  sentiment  we  denounced  aa 
grossly  immoral.  In  .the  extracts  above  is 
seen  the  effect  of  this  Roman  Catholic  asser¬ 
tion  of  the  superiority  of  their  Church  to  the 
law  of  the  land.  We  maintain  that  it  Is  the 
duty  of  the  Church  to  obey  the  law.  The  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Church  maintains  that  the  State 
is  to  obey  the  Church.  And  this  is  the  issue 
now  made  in  the  State  of  New*  York. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  gives  this'“  Rem- 


The  death  of  Ferpando  Wood  recalls  to  our 
remembrance  an  incident  related  to  us  at  the 
time  by  Rev.  Joseph  McKee,  pastor  of  the 
Sixth-avenue  Reformed  Church  in  this  city. 
He  was  leaving  his  church  one  Sunday  after  j 
morning  service,  and  had  proceeded  a  short 
distance  down  the  street  when  an  elderly  laiJy, 
who  had  been  waiting  on  the  side-walk,  stepped 
hastily  up  to  him,  and  withdrawing  her  veil 
said  with  deep  emotion  “  Reverend  sir,  I  feel' 
that  I  must  stop  and  thank  you  for  praying 
for  my  son  to-day.” 

“  Your  son !  excuse  me,  dear  madam,”  he 
replied,  casting  hastily  about  in  his  mind  for 
wliat  she  could  allude  to,  and  half-fearful  lest 
his  brain  might  have  wandered  and  he  have! 
mentioned  the  name  of  some  parishioner  in  hisj' 
prayer,  “  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  done  soj 
To  whom  do  you  refer  ?  ” 

“  Why,  my  son — the  Mayor  of  the  cit}*.  Your 
prayer  for  him  was  such  a  comforting  and 
strengthening  reinforcement  of  my  own.  Ot 
sir,  if  the  ministers  and  Christian  people  would  j 
only  all  pray  for  him,  I  am  sure  it  wouldi 
strengthen  him  too  for  his  great  responsibili- . 
ties  and  temptations.  He  is  the  child  of  many' 
prayers.  And  I  waht  to  thank  you  again,  and 
to  ask  you  to  keep  on  praying  for  him.” 

This  was  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Wood  seemed 
disposed  to  assume  the  role  of  a  reformer  in 
our  city  government,  and  when  great  hopes 
were  entertained  of  his  career  in  the  mayoral¬ 
ty.  The  elder  Dr.  Tyng,  whose  church  he  at-< 
tended  at  that  time,  preached  a  sermon  inj 
which  he  almost  stood  sponsor  for  the  new  offi-. 
cial.  If  he  did  not  fulfil  the  hopes  of  good  cit- . 
izens,  perhaps  it  may  be  due  to  their  having ' 
stood  in  a  critical  and  skeptical  attitude  towariA 
him  rather  than  a  prayerful  one.  And  let  u^ 
hope  that  in  the  end  the  prayers  of  mother  anc 
minister  and  of  the  devout  and  charitable  wer^ 
not  lost  in  behalf  of  the  weary,  worn-out  man 
of  the  world,  who  dragged  himself  away  fror 
his  luxurious  home  and  from  the  halls  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  die  in  suffering  among  strangers  in 
the  wilds  of  Arkansas. 


Harper’s  Weekly  describes  Mr.  Wood  as  ‘ 
politician  of  another  day,  whose  course  was 
fraught  with  too  much  mischief  to  be  safely 
condoled  or  easily  forgotten  : 

In  late  years  he  has  been  content  to  sit  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  withdraw 
from  any  prominent  part  in  politics.  During 
Ills  more  active  career  he  must  be  described  as 
a  dangerous  demagogue.  He  resisted  the 
authority  of  the  State  in  establishing  the  Me¬ 
tropolitan  Police ;  he  proposed  the  secession  of 
the  city  of  New  York  from  the  Union  ;  he  de¬ 
plored  his  inability  to  enable  rebellion  to  arm 
itself  against  the  Union  ;  and  he  was  a  persist¬ 
ent  peace  Copperhead  during  the  war,  after 
yielding  to  the  first  wrathful  “  uprising,”  whiclq 
nobody  could  safely  resist. 

Mr.  Wood  belonged  to  a  very  mischievous, 
class  of  public  men,  although  he  was  unable  at! 
any  time  to  do  more  than  precipitate  a  riot. 
But  to  apply  the  de  mortuis  to  such  a  career 
would  be  the  betrayal  of  public  morality  am' 
of  public  safety.  There  is  no  plainer  duty  in 
republic  than  discrimination  between  unscru-i 
pulous  politicians  and  patriotic  public  men. 
Mr.  Wood  was  certainly  no  worse  than  a  grea 
many  of  his  political  assoeiates,  but  it  was  i 
serious  question  at  the  beginning  of  the  wa 
whether  he  and  his  associates  in  the  city  o 
New  York  might  not  secure  the  overthrow  of 
the  Government.  That  was  certainly  the  hope 
of  the  Southern  leaders. 

Time  and  the  public  good-nature  soon  spread 
a  veil  over  the  vanishing  years.  But  it  is  use¬ 
less  to  commend «  high  sense  of  political  duty 
and  purity  of  public  life  if  we  preserve  a  dec 
orous  silence  or  gently  extenuate  when  thoSv. 
who  point  the  moral  die. 

The  Independent  cites  the  following  as  sufifl 
dent  to  show  that  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit 
ed  States- needs  to  be  amended  in  the  provis 
ions  that  relate  to  the  Presidential  office  : 

The  President  and  Vice-President  are  bot^ 
elected  at  the  same  time,  and  hold  their  re 
spective  offices  for  the  same  term.  Sujipose 
then,  that  after  the  electors  have  cast  theii 
votes,  and  before  the  official  counting  of  these 
votes,  the  person  found  by  the  counting 
liave  the  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast 
President,  should  die.  This  might  bapp 
and  if  it  should  happen,  there  is  no  provi 
in  the  Constitution  to  meet  the  case,  and  t 
gress  has  no  authority  to  pass  any  law  to  rfe 
it.  The  person  voted  for  as  Vice-Presient 
and  having  a  majority  of  the  votes,  buHot 
dying,  could  not  under  any  constitutionuAu- 
thority,  take  the  office  when  the  Presidq  in 
office  should  reach  the  close  of  his  terJ  A 
candidate  voted  for  at  the  same  time  as  psi- 
dent,  but  not  having  a  majority  of  the 
plainly  could  not  take  the  office,  siudbis 
would  be  contrary  to  the  express  decision 
of  the  Constitution.  Who  should  tak^ce 
in  these  circumstances  ?  T  he  Constituti  J  ves 
no  answer  to  this  question,  and  does  notPor- 
ize  Congress  to  give  an  answer.  / 

Suppose  that  for  any  reason  there  s^  be 
a  failure  to  elect  both  the  PresidenS  the 
Vice-President,  or  that  the  votes  alf  “ot 
have  been  officially  counted  and  the  n  de¬ 
clared  before  the  expiration  of  the  t»  the 
President  in  office.  Either  of  th^^^^ts 
might  happen,  and  there  was  serit^Ser 
at  one  time  that  the  latter  wouldLr“  bi 
connection  with  the  Presidential  ^  of 
1876.  There  was  a  powerful  niii^®Po* 
daily  in  the  House  ot  Represent  tJ 
was  determined  to  defeat  the  c 
the  count ;  and  if  it  had  been  s 
4th  of  March  would  have  come,  \ 

Grant’s  term  would  have  expired 
idont  would  have  been  officially’ 
dared  to  be  elected.  There  is 
Constitution  that  meets  such,  a 
this  case  occurred  on  the  4th  i 
in  the  then  existing  state  of  f 
have  involved  the  country  in 
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THE  SINNER’S  FRIEND. 

Tlie  Lesson  :  Luke  vit.  3C-50. 


house.  Her  only  thought  was  of  Jesus,  her  only  of  her  Saviour,  and  she  loves  Him  In  glory  to-day 
desire  to  ttnd  Him  and  His  peace.  What  were  her  with  a  deeper  passion  than  when  she  knelt  at  His 
words  when  she  reached  Him?  We  do  not  read  feet  in  Simon’s  house. 


that  she  said  anything;  for  words  were  feeble  to 
express  her  desires ;  but  her  tears  and  passionate 


PKACTICAIi  THOUGHTS. 

1.  The  chief  of  sinners  may  go  to  Jesus,  and 


kisses  were  more  eloquent  than  words  could  have  i  He  will  not  reject  any. 


M.  And  one  of  the  PharleeU  desired  him  that  he  would  been.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  she  had  2.  One  word  from  His  lips  will  lift  the  heaviest 
aat  down*'*"'"  ***  Pharisee’s  house,  and  met  with  Jesus  before  this  interview,  and  had  re-  burden,  and  dry  the  tears  of  penitence. 

87.  And,  b^^d*  a  woman  In  the  city,  which  was  a  sin-  celved  a  great  spiritual  benefit  from  Him,  and  that  3.  Our  love  to  J esus  will  be  in  proportion  to  our 

that  j^ns  sat  at  m^t  In  the  Phari-  tj,is  had  kindled  the  flame  of  gratitude.  This  is  personal  experience  of  His  love  to  us.  There  Is  a 

88.  And  stood  at  his  feet  behind  him  weeping,  and  began  possible;  or  it  may  be  that  Simply  hearing  His  modern  way  of  going  to  Him — without  passing  by 
haufof  her  hwdTlnd  ktoSM'hU  teet,!!!*?  a^oinJd  Vem  living  words  had  wrought  this  great  change  in  her  Sinai,  without  the  experience  of  the  guilt  of  sin- 

ointment.  ’  heart.  Notice  her  spirit  of  humility;  for  she  which  may  result  in  salvation,  but  which  never 

It.  he  spikl  w®iVn1ifm"irM7ing?ThS^mM^^  stands  at  Hls/eef,  while  Mary,  the  sister  of  Laza-  can  result  in  entire  consecration  through  the  con- 

what  manner  of  wo-  rus,  anoints  His  for  the  latter,  with  a  love  straining  power  of  grateful  love.  Only  as  we 

40.  And  Jesus  answering  said  unto  him,  Simon,  I  have  as  ardent,  had  not  the  feeling  of  shame  which  this  know  the  w'eight  ot  the  burden  of  sin,  can  we 

-om..  h.d.  know  the  rlehi,™  of  rodecmInB  love.  Thin  ^n- 

the  one  owed  five  hundred  pence,  and  t  e  other  fifty.  Vebse  39.  We  have  in  this  verse  the  surprise  of  viction  of  sin  may  precede  or  follow  conversion, 

gave  them^bo!h.***Ten^e''therefore  w*hl’ch%f*^them  will  the  proud  Pharisee.  The  woman  has  entered  so  but  it  is  indispensable  to  any  appreciation  of  the 
'”«.^^morLVered  and  said.  I  suppose  that  he  to  Whom  quietly  that  Simon  does  not  notice  her  presence,  love  of  God  in  Jesus  ChrL-t 

he  forgave  moat.  And  he  said  unto  him.  Thou  hast  rightly  until  the  alabaster  flask  has  been  broken,  and  the  O  that  teachers  and  scholars  might  oe  lillea 
^«*^nd  he  turned  to  the  woman,  and  said  unto  Simon,  tears  are  bathing  the  feet  of  his  guest.  It  is  too  with  this  love,  and  with  its  joy  and  enduring 
Soest  thou  this  woman  ?  1  entered  into  thine  house,  thou  to  order  her  out  of  the  room,  and  as  he  noti-  peace ! 

gavest  me  no  water  for  my  feet ;  but  she  bath  washed  my  ...  ,  ..  .  ,  .u  i  _ 

feet  with  tp.ar8,  and  wiped  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head.  CCS  that  Jesus  does  not  repel  her,  the  conclusion 


feet  with  tears,  and  wiped  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head. 

45.  Thou  gavest  nu>  oo  kiss :  but  this  woman  since  the 

time  I  came  In  hath  not  ceased  to  kiss  my  feet.  .  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ...l  ^  . 

48.  My  head  with  oil  thou  didst  not  anoint:  but  this  wo-  be  a  prophet  is  false ;  for  a  prophet  could  see  hid-  The  family  and  community  and  Church  have  met 

Wherefore^it“Uto*C*;  He“r  Mnsl'which  are  many,  den  things,  and  could  read  the  past  history  of  the  with  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  Robert  Dixson,  which 
are  forgiven;  for  she  loved  much:  but  to  whom  little  Is  ^-oman  kneelin"  at  his  feet.  Simon  does  notseem  occurred  Feb.  8th,  1881,  at  his  residence  in  Livonia, 
forgiven,  the  same  loveth  little.  "i  .ko,  Toco’ nennnint  N.  Y.  After  a  brlel  illness  of  a  few  days,  the  disease, 

48.  And  he  said  unto  her.  Thy  sins  are  forgiven.  to  have  admitted  the  possibility  of  Jesus  acquaint-  ,  tt  i  ■  r. 

49.  And  they  that  sat  at  meat  with  him  began  to  say  with-  _ _ _ of  <Kia  .oomnn  and  vet.  pneumonia.did  its  fatal  work.  Ho  was  born  in  Groton, 

In  themselves,  W’ho  is  this  that  forglveih  sins  also  ? 


is  at  once  drawn  that  the  claim  of  the  Nazarene  to 


THE  L.\TE  KOBEKT  DIXSOX. 


to  have  admitted  the  possibility  of  Jesus’  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  character  of  this  woman,  and  yet 


Conn.,  April  1st,  1791,  and  so  at  his  death  lacked  only  a 


His  allowing  her  to  approach  Him;  and  so  he  ^’e^ks  of  being ’ninety  years  old.  He  was  one  of 
By  ABBOTT  £.  KITTBBDGE,  P.D,  concludes  from  His  unresisting  contact  with  that  children,  six  sons  and  four  daughters,  most  them 

which  is  impure,  that  He  is  not  a  prophet.  Are  jiving  to  a  good  old  age,  but  only  one  now  remains, 

Golden  Text— “i/c  .laid  fo  ^er,  77<y  sins  arc /or-  conclude  from  the  words  “  spoke  within  Thomas  Dixson  of  Oswego,  aged  eighty-three  years. 

himself;”  that  Simon  made  no  outward  expression  in  1793  his  parents,  with  family,  removed  to  Taris, 

We  have  a  beautiful  painting  for  our  study  in  displeasure?  I  think  not.  The  attention'  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.  On  Sept.  21st,  1813,  he  was  mar- 

thls  lesson,  a  painting  of  wonderful  contrasts — on  j^ble  was  directed  to  the  wonjlerful  ried  to  Miss  Rhoda  Wilkinson,  and  in  February,  1814, 

the  one  side  guilt  and  tears,  on  the  other  side  joy  gupg^andthe  actions  of  the  woman,  whose  loud  they  became  residents  of  Livonia,  being  among  the 
and  peace;  on  the  one  side  human  helplessness,  probably  filled  the  room  :  an4  though  Simon  earliest  settlers.  Here  they  labored  amid  the  scenes 

and  on  the  other  side  Almighty  power  and  saving  ^  spoken  his  displeasure  and  his  unbe-  experiences  of  frontier  life.  8Lx  children  were 

love.  May  God  give  us  grace  to  teach  this  lesson,  nrobablv  exorcssed  the  same  by  his  S'^'en  them,  four  of  whom,  with  several  grandchildren 

that  our  scholai  may  experience  the  ecstatic  eoitenance  and  two  great-grandchildren, 

peace  which  filled  the  soul  of  this  pardoned  wo-  His  funeral  was  attendc^  from  the 

mi.  A  AT.1  1  .J  A.  1  A.  J  i-  1  -Au  Verse  40.  Jesus  who  had  read  the  burdened  on  Friday,  Feb.  11th,  a  large  circle  of  friends  meeting 
j  j  ^  Iheart  of  this  guilty  womans  reads,  at  once,  the  to  testify  of  his  worth,  and  to  mingle  tlieir  sympathies 

that  recorded  in  Matt.  xxvi.  6-13,  we  know  for  Simon,  and  He  turns  to  His  host  and  tears  with  those  ot  the  sa.lly  bereaved  family, 

these  reasons  :  .  ^  ^  ^  and  addre.sses  him  in  the  hearing  of  all  who  sat  'rruly  he  has  been  a  power  for  good  in  this  town  and 

1.  That  took  place  in  Beth^y  this  in  Galilee  rendered  -  Master  ”  signi-  community.  Think  of  his  having  lived  here  sixty-seven 

2.  That  was  a  year  and  a  half  later,  at  the  be-  ti  ''T  h  "  years,  always  upright  and  honorable,  always  devoted 

ginning  of  the  Passion.  *  lesra  ler  eac  er.  to  the  cause  of  education,  morality  and  religion,  always 

3.  That  was  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  who  had  Deeses  41  43.  This  parable  s  w  n  s  gge^ing  jjujjji  the  elements  that  constitute  good 

been  a  leper;  this -at  the  house  of  an  enemy,  a  conciseness,  its  cutting  irony,  and  its  master  y  That  he  was  a  tower  of  strength  in  the  town, 

Pharisee  skill,  by  which  Jesus  represents  the  relation  both  enjoyed  to  the  utmost  the  confidence  of  his  follow 

.  ‘  ,  ,,  1  ..  41  •  r  of  the  woman  and  of  Simon  to  God,  forces  Simon  citizens,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  fact  that  ho  was 

4.  That  was  an  anointing  for  death,  this  for  i  i  i  ^  .  o  • 

to  witness  against  himself,  and  points  in  strong  chosen  nine  times  to  the  office  of  Supervisor;  eight 

gra  e  u  ove.  ,  contrast  the  little  love  of  the  one  over  against  the  terms  in  succession,  viz:  from  1827  to  1834,  and  again 

5.  In  the  incident  in  Matthew  the  act  of  Mary  is  other.  The  creditor  in  this  in  1854.  This  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  said  of  any  other 

•censured  by  a  disciple,  but  here  the  act  of  Jesus  "  jg  j^.gj,g  g  words.  The  two  man  that  ever  lived  in  town,  or  of  very  few  that  ever 

is  censured  by  a  Phansee.  lived  in  the  county  or  State.  And  that  he  was  a  pillar 

6  The  onlys  milar  tyis  in  the  names  of  the  two  to  Jesus,  and  both  were  bankrupt  to  pay  m  the  Church,  none  who  ever  knew  him  will  question 

hosts  and  fn  the  ointment  used ;  but  in  the  one  ,  .  ,  .a.  t  at  *  4.  u  ♦u  +  i  ^  pillar  in  his  faith,  being  a  man  of  clear  and 


case  it  is  poured  on  His  head,  in  the  other  upon  ,  ,  x  ma  »  4.  - - ^ 

His  feet.  same  level.  Simon  was  not  guilty  or  as  great  gj-^gp  of  faith  in  God’s  Word,  in  Jesus  Christ  as  his 

Our  lesson  introduces  us  to  the  house  of  aPhar-  Saviour,  in  the  grand  old  fundamental  doctrines  ot  the 


their  debt.  In  this  respect  both  stood  on  the 


strong  and  intelligent  convictions  of  truth.  And  his 


isee,  whose  name  Was  Simon — without  doubt  a  man 
of  wealth  and  high  position.  We  are  not  told  in 
what  city  or  town  he  lived,  but  it  was  in  Galilee ; 
and  some  writers  have  designated  Nain  and  oth¬ 
ers  Capernaum  as  the  locality.  Whj’  does  this 
Pharisee  invite  Jesus  to  partake  of  ids  hospitali- 


as  helpless  to  merit  pardon  as  was  the  woman,  church,  never  once  relaxed.  Being  such  a  great  be- 
This  is  a  very  solemn  truth,  the  equality  of  all  liever,  ho  was  well  conditioned  for  the  growth  and 
sinners  as  condemned  by  the  law  of  God,  and  as  stature  of  a  groat  and  stalwart  Christian.  He  made  a 
helpless  to  lift  off  that  condemnation.  Then  in  profession  ot  his  faith,  and  united  with  the  Church  in 
the  words  “He  frankly  forgave  them  both,”  we  September,  1833.  He  was  a  pillar  in  his  every  day  life. 


«rs  Caperoaum  as  the  locality,  why  does  this  His  deeds  speak  for  themselves.  One  thing  is  especial- 

Pharisee  invite  Jesus  to  partake  of  ids  hospitali-  le  ric  mess  o  sovereioO  grace,  w  i  '•  jy  of  mention :  he  struck  the  first  blow  towards 

ty  ?  Not  from  any  affection  for  the  Nazarene;  ^ot  to  the  egree  o  gui  ,  ju  °  ®  c  rea  the  erection  of  the  first  church  in  the  town,  the  one  at 

and  we  may  also  affirm  that  there  was  no  hostile  under  sin,  so  grace  to-day  wo  can  almost  see  that  strong 

intention  in  this  invitation.  Ho  had  heard  of  the  includes  all  in  its  pardoning  mercy.  It  is  foolish,  muscular  arm  wielding  that  mighty  blow  that  was  to 
fame  ot  this  Teacher  and  Miracle-worker,  and  had  therefore,  for  any  sinner  to  boast  himself  that  he  toll  on  future generations-its  echoes  and  reverberations 
a  curiosity  to  see  and  liear  One  who  claimed  to  be  a««ther.  for  wo  are  all  guilty  have  hardly  yet  died  away.  Ho  served  the  Church 

a  Rabbi  and  a  Prophet.  Whatever  his  motive  in  “"“"gh  to  be  lost,  and  guilty  enough  to  run  to  fahhfully  in  every  capacity,  as  private  member  and 

this  invitation.  Jesus  was  not  deceived  tJohn  ii.  for  pardon.  “  50  pence”  or  “  denarii”  was 

fhA  hrxcrti tn lif x*  fhaf  about  $7.50  of  ouF  currcncy,  and  500  denarii  was  ©specially  being  sought  as  wise  and  reli..l)ie,  and  all 

25),  but  accepted  the  proffered  hospitality,  that  o-  i  4.  *  ^  t  ^  will  see  how  appropriate  arc  tlie  lines  of  Bryant  on  the 

He  might  do  some  good  to  this  proud  man.  The  Simon  does  not  perceive  the  point  of  ..  ^  . 

words  “  sat  down  to  meat  ’  do  not  give  us  the  true  parable  and  how  it  will  convict  him,  and  so  he  „  having  won 

idea  ot  tbe  Eastern  posture,  and  a  better  render-  JKSXTS 

ing  would  be  “reclined  at  table.”  De  Wette  says :  fo*^8*''®n  the  larger  debt  urill  ha\e  a  serenely  to  his  nnai  rest,  has  iiassed; 

“  Tociia  1.11-  eiinnnrfoH  on  Hia  loff  o  rm  with  TTia  dccpet  gratltudc  thaii  the  one  whose  debt  of  50  While  the  soft  memory  of  his  virtues  yet 

tlesUS  lay  supported  on  His  lett  arm,  with  His  ,  ^  ”  .  ,  Lingers  like  twilight  hues,  when  the  bright  sun  is  set. 

head  turned  towards  the  table,  upon  a  pillow,  and  was  graciously  cancelled.  His  youth  was  innocent :  his  riper  age 

*  ^  ^  aa’^awat  t  aa4i^  Marked  with  some  act  of  goodnesft  every  (lay. 

His  feet  were  turned  outward  to  where  the  attend-  Verses  44-47.  And  now  Jesus  contrasts  ine  con-  watched  by  eyes  that  loved  him,  calm  and  sage, 

ants  stood ;  moreover,  they  were  naked,  as  Ho  had  J  duct  of  the  proud  Pharisee  with  the  fervent  love  cSeerfm  h!fgaveKefng  u" 

To  share  the  holy  rest  that  waits  a’life  well  spent.” 

W.  H.  M. 


laid  off  His  sandals. 


of  the  woman,  who  silent  knelt  behind  Him. 


Vekses  37,  38.  What  was  the  name  of  this  wo-  the  Eastern  custom  of  water  for  washing  the  feet, 
man  who  was  distinguished  from  others  ot  her  turn  to  Gen.  xviil.  4;  Judges  xix.  21 ;  and  for  the 

own  sex  by  her  sinfulness?  The  words  “which  kiss,  read  Gen.  xxxiii.  4,  and  Ex.  xviii.  7.  Are  ONE  LOVE  EXPELS  ANOTHER, 

was  a  sinner”  signify  peculiar  and  flagrant  wick-  we  to  understand  that  Simon  was  inhospitable  to  The  amusements  tluit  minister  only  to  the 
ed  ness,  for  all  sons  and  daughters  of  Adam  are  bis  guest,  whom  he  had  invited  to  his  house?  senses,  giving  no  nurture  to  the  moral  or  iutel- 
sinners.  and  ail  are  dependent,  as  was  this  wo-  This  is  the  only  explanation  we  can  put  upon  the  lectnal  life,  are  to  the  Christian  but  the  dead 
man,  upon  sovereign  grace  for  pardon  and  eternal  cutting  rebuke  of  Jesus.  If  this  neglect  of  the  leaves  of  that  old  life  with  wliich  he  professes 
life.  Simon  was  a  sinner.  Every  one  at  his  table  water  and  kiss  and  oil  had  been  unintentional,  to  iiave  done.  Beat  them  off  by  violence,  by 
was  a  sinner.  But  this  wotoan  was  a  great  sinner;  then  the  Saviour  would  not  have  referred  to  it  in  denunciations,  we  cannot.  But,  O  Chris- 

60  that  she  was  avoided  and  despised  by  all  except  such  words  of  reproach.  But  your  scholars  may  j 

those  depraved  equally  with  lierself.  Even  Jesus,  ask- Why  should  Simon  Invito  this  famed  prophet  tBese  rudiments  of  the  world,  would  that  tlie 
in  her  presence,  speaks  of  “her  sins  .which  are  to  his  house,  and  then  neglect  the  courtesies  which  Spring-time  of  a  new  love  and  of  a  quickened 
many.”  We  are  not  told  anjthing  regarding  her  were  required  by  Jewish  custom?  That  ho  did  conscience  might  come  to  you,  then  how  quickly 
early  life,  but  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that  she  was  thus  neglect  them  w'C  know  from  Jesus’  words,  these  pleasures  would  drop  from  you  ! 
nurtured  iii  a  pure  and  happy  home  and  Instructed  and  the  only  plausible  reason  for  this  coldness  of  Therefore  I  pray  you,  get  more  divine  love  in 
in  the  law  of  God  by  believing  parents.  In  an  evil  reception,  is  that  Simon  while  ho  was  anxious  to  ClS“  "it  ha™o  enfX 

hour  she  yielded  to  the  tempter,  the  follies  of  the  see  the  wonderful  prophet,  whose  name  was  on  negative  “  Love  not  the  world,”  except 
world  crowded  out  thoughts  and  aspirations  for  a  the  lips  of  all,  yet  considered  that  the  invitation  through  the  action  of  the  powerful  impulse  of 
holy  and  spiritual  life ;  the  downward  path  had  which  he  had  extended  was  a  sufficient  honor  to  personal  affection  to  Christ.  “  One  love  expels 
grown  smooth  and  steep,  until  now  she  has  reach-  the  Nazarene,  and  therefore  he  purposely  omits  another,”  wrote  Ht.  Jerome.  Hence,  God  has 
ed  nearly  t«  the  bottom,  and  is  known  by  the  com-  to  add  to  that  honor,  by  the  usual  marks  of  hospi-  given  us  the  most  powerful  incitement  of  which 
muiiity  as  a  wretched  outcast.  We  do  not  know  tality.  In  other  w%rds,  he  invites  Jesus  to  his  we  can  conceive  for  kindling  and  nourishing  a 
her  name,  although  tradition  has  identified  her  as  house  and  then  by  the  coldness  of  his  reception,  love  conqueri'ng  ‘love— tliTloTe^  of 

the  Mary  Magdalene  mentioned  in  Luke  viii.  2.  expresses  his  sense  of  superiority,  and  his  unwill-  Qo(J^  which  gives  His  only  begotten  for  the 
But  demoniac  possession  did  not  imply  a  profli-  ingness  to  receive  Him  as  a  personal  friend  whom  ^orld — conquering  the  love  of  tlie  sinner,  and 
gate  life,  and  the  mention  of  Mary  Magdalene  in  he  loved.  The  kiss  might  have  been  understood  making  him  willing  to  give  up  the  world  for 
the  following  chapter  gives  no  hint  ot  her  Identity  as  a  sign  of  intimate  friendship,  the  oil  on  the  that  only  begotten  Son  of  God.  Hence  the 
with  the  woman  “  which  was  a  sinner.”  The  tra-  head  miglit  have  been  taken  as  an  acknowledge-  c^ss  has  taken  a  holy  revenge  on  the  world, 
dllloii.  thoiolo™,  resls  in  .  .nero  conjoolure,  and  mci.t  ot  tho  prophetic  chordcter  ot  hi.  t-dost.  niid  “S’ 

1.  u„«-orthy  ot  o«r  beliot.  de.us  by  HI,  word,.  e,po,e,  thl.  eold„e»  ot  "P/j°  J'"  omT'dMo  1,  ttt  in! 

What  was  it  which  led  this  sinful  woman  to  go  Simon,  and  sho>^s  by  contrast  the  gratitude  of  the  veterate  appetites  for  sin,  and  unconquerable 
to  Simon’s  house,  aud  intrude  herself  into  the  hall  woman,  whose  tears  supiilied  the  omission  of  the  affections  for  pleasure  are  found  to  disappear 
of  festivity?  .^/wirerlst.  She  was  burdened  with  washing  His  feet,  whose  kisses  remind  of  the  kiss  as  by  magic,  when  we  become  absorbed  and 
her  sins.  She  probably  appeared  to  others  unfeel-  withheld,  whose  ointment  on  the  feet  was  a  sub-  possessed  by  the  love  of  Christ.  “Where  is 
ing  and  hardened,  but  down  deep  in  her  heart  stitute  for  the  oil  which  should  have  been  poured  passion  for  gay  amusements— my  old 


is  unworthy  of  our  belief. 

What  was  it  which  led 
to  Simon’s  house,  aud  inh 
of  festivity?  \ Answer  1st. 


there  was  a  heavy  burden  that  she  cai tied  day  who  is  all  taken  up  in  adoring  and  praising  the 

after  day,  a  conviction  of  sin,  and  a  longing  after  In  the  47th  verse  Jesus  declai’cs  to  Simon  the  hath  redeemed  him.  “What  held 

a  purer  life.  2tl.  She  has  heard  of  the  love  of  the  full  forgiveness  of  the  many  sins  of  the  woman —  jjjg  like  a  fetter  seems  to  have  vanished  like  a 
Nazarene,  and  that  love  has  kindled  a  hope  lii  her  a  forgiveness  bestowed  before  :  for  it  is  declared  snowflake  in  the  warijith  of  tliis  new  life.”  So 
soul,  and  despair  has  given  place  to  trembling  ex-  to  bo  the  fountain  from  which  her  passion  ot  love  have  I  heard  many  say,  as  they  told  the  expe- 
pectation.  Perhaps  khe  has  witnessed  some  of  the  was  the  stream.  It  is  important  to  notice  tliat  riences  of  their  new  life,  and  pray  tliat  their 
miracles  He  has  performed,  or  has  heard  His  our  Saviour  does  not  here  contrast  the  many  sins  to  them  ;  but 

~  .  .  ^  .  T  Hn  «:i.v  it.  will  hni’k  iinipaa  tho  ariiil  Ko 


time  love  for  sinful  indulgences?’ 


I  do  say  it  will  come  back  unless  the  soul  be 


words  of  tenderness  and  gracious  invitation,  and  of  the  woman  with  the  few  sins  of  the  Piiarisee;  heavenly  affection.-Rev  \  J 

she  has  reasoned  that  if  He  came  to  preach  the  but  the  contrast  lies  in  the  forgiveness,  which  has  |  finrdon.  ‘  ' 

Gospel  to  the  poor,  she  is  poor— if  the  weary  and  blotted  out  all  of  her  waay  sins,  but  only  a  few  of 


ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

The  Texas  cattle  drive  last  year  was  394,784, 
against  257,927  in  1879. 

Jerusalem  is  to  liave  street  cars,  passenger 
elevators  and  a  telephone  exchange. 

The  White  House  was  so  named  after  it  was 
burned  by  the  British  in  1815,  when  the  smoke 
so  blackened  the  freestone  walls  that  it  was 
painted  white. 

President  Hopkins  reached  his  79th  birthday 
Feb.  3d,  and  was  presented  with  a  handsome 
seal-skin  cap  by  the  Senior  Class  of  Williams 
College. 

A  Paterson,  N.  J.,  locomotive  establishment 
has  received  an  order  for  eleven  engines  for  a 
railroad  in  Spain,  said  to  bo  tlie  first  contract 
of  the  kind  everl’eceived  in  America  from  that 
country. 

Two  hundred  thousand  valentines  were  de¬ 
spatched  through  the  New  York  Postofflee, 
greatly  to  the  disgust  of  the  letter-carriers  unci 
sorters. 

All  autograph  of  Hawthorne’s  sold  in  Balti¬ 
more  tlie  other  day  for  $3.75.  One  of  Webster’s 
lu'ought  $1.50  ;  one  of  Henry  Clay’s  $1.05  ;  one 
of  Jefferson  Davis’s  the  same,  and  $1.20  was 
paid  for  one  of  George  Bancroft’s. 

“  Do  you  really  believe  that  an  ass  ever  spoke 
to  Balaam?”  queried  a  man  who  prided  him¬ 
self  on  his  intellect.  Coleridge,  to  whom  the 
ciuestion  was  put,  replied  “  My  friend,  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  the  story  is  true.  P 
have  been  spoken  to  in  the  same  way  myself.” 

The  Alaska  Fur  Seal  Company  has  already 
])aid  the  Government  $3,000,000  of  the  $7,(XH),- 
000  we  paid  for  the  'I’erritory,  and  before  its 
grant  expires  will  have  repaid  the  whole 
amount.  The  company  pays  annually  for  the 
seal  business  $326,000,  which  is  over  four  per 
cent,  of  tlie  cost.  Tlie  purchase  of  Alaska 
turns  out  to  be  a  good  investment. 

There  are  in  the  United  States,  according  to 
the  census  I'eport,  25,520,582  males  and  24,632,- 
284  females.  The  natives  number  43,475,506 
and  the  foreign-born  6,677,360.  There  are  43,- 
404,877  whites,  6,.577,151  colored,  105,463  Chi¬ 
nese,  and  255  other  Asiatics.  There  are  15,153 
colored  persons  to  each  100,000  whites,  against 
14,528  in  1870  ;  15,359  foreigners  to  each  100,000 
natives,  against  16,875  in  1870,  and  96,519  fe¬ 
males  to  every  100,000  males,  against  97,801  in 
1870. 

Captain  Charles  E.  Havener  of  Eockland, 
Me.,  has  a  quadrant  which  used  to  belong  to 
Captain  Kidd.  It  is  of  antiquated  design, 
weighing  about  fifteen  pounds,  made  of  ebony, 
with  mountings  of  brass,  the  case  inlaid  with 
ivory  and  showing  unmistakable  evidence  of 
age.  Its  length  is  twenty  inches,  and  the 
length  of  the  arc  sixteen  inches.  An  oval  piece 
of  ivory  is  also  set  in  the  frame  bearing  Cap¬ 
tain  Kidd’s  name. 

Henry  III.  in  1234  granted  a  license  to  peo¬ 
ple  to  dig  coal  at  Newcastle.  Seventy-two 
years  after  this  Parliament  petitioned  Edward 
I.  to  prohibit  its  use  in  London  as  it  was  re¬ 
garded  as  prejudicial  to  health,  and  the  wives 
of  the  gentry  refused  to  eat  meat  cooked  over 
a  coal  Are.  The  king  granted  the  request. 
The  women  of  the  court  of  Louis  XV.  declared 
that  its  use  was  destroying  their  complexions, 
and  though  men  of  science  said  it  was  a  valua¬ 
ble  fuel,  the  women  had  their  way,  and  the  use 
of  coal  was  stopped. 

Charles  Sumner,  Mr.  Z.  L.  White  siiys,  did 
not  know  what  dyspepsia  was.  Speaking  of 
his  good  fortune  in  this  r-?speet  one  evening, 
he  sai<l  that  one  of  the  first  requisites  to  suc¬ 
cess  in  political  life  was  a  gootl  digestion,  and 
he  reminded  bis  visitor  that  a  majority  of  the 
Senators  were  portly  men.  While  ho  admitted 
that  slim,  dyspeptic  men  sometimes  attained 
liigh  position,  still  he  maintained  that  in  order 
to  do  so  they  had  to  overcome  greater  obstacles 
tlian  those  who  bad  good  stomaehs. 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Cook  of  the  Women’s  Social 
Science  Association  says  that  the  first  daily 
paper  in  the  world  was  started  in  1772  in  Lon¬ 
don  by  Elizabeth  Mullet,  and  that  her  avowed 
object  iu  entering  tbe  ranks  of  the  profession 
was  “to  spare  the  public  half,  the  imperti- 
iieiices  that  papei-s  usually  contain.”  The 
same  historian  vouches  for  the  statement  that 
the  first  newspaper  in  Massaclnisetts,  though 
founded  by  a  man,  was  condueted  for  many 
years  by  his  wife  after  the  work  had  killed  him. 
New  York  had  a  woman  journalist  —  Mrs. 
Zunger — as  early  as  1748,  and  the  newspaper 
was  introduced  in  Bhode  Island  by  a  woman — 
widow  Annie  Franklin— in  1732.  In  this  in¬ 
stance  the  women  had  it  all  their  own  way,  for 
the  editor  and  her  daughter  set  up  the  type 
and  their  maid  servant  delivered  the  papers 
in  the  streets.  It  seems  also  that  a  woman 
published  a  paper  as  early  as  1772  iu  Virginia, 
which  was  the  first  to  print  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Her  name  was  Mrs.  Clementine 
Reed. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Underhill  of  Poughkeepsie,  who  is 
a  large  raiser  of  berry  plants  and  bushes  for 
the  market,  says  the  Cumberland  Triumph 
strawberry  is  one  of  the  best  that  grows.  Con¬ 
sidering  its  perfect  form  aud  size,  it  is  quite 
firm,  but  not  enough  so  for  any  but  careful  fin¬ 
gers  to  gather — a  rule  that  ought  to  apply  to 
all  choice  fruit.  First  among  tbe  standards 
are  the  “Three  Cs” — Cumberland,  Crescent, 
and  Champion.  Miner’s  is  placed  at  the  head 
by  many.  Monarch  and  Boyden  are  good,  and 
where  all  conditions  suit,  not  surpassed  by 
Cumberland  or  Sharpless.  Champion  and 
Glendale  are  our  latest  berries  of  value,  and 
the  acme  of  production  seems  to  be  reached  in 
tliem  and  the  Crescent.  The  latter  may  be 
made  to  pjoduce  “  500  bushels  per  acre.”  The 
Kentucky  and  Downing  are  perhaps  better  ber¬ 
ries,  but  not  equal  to  the  above,  or  Green  Pro¬ 
lific,  in  quantity.  Duchess  and  Duncan  are 
very  early,  and  iu  some  respects  like  Wilson, 
which,  in  spite  of  all  said  against  it  by  some, 
is,  when  grown  upon  rich,  moist  land  and  well 
ripened,  able  to  hold  its  own  against  all  comers, 
as  well  for  distant  market  as  for  breakfast,  din¬ 
ner,  and  tea  at  home.  The  best  dish  of  berries 
can  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  ripe  Wil¬ 
sons. 

“  In  the  Fields  again  with  Professor  Gray.” 

BOTANY. 


Gordon. 


heavj-  laden  are  welcomed,  she  is  the  most  weary,  Simon’s  sins.  Then  we  are  to  remember  that  the  XHE  WORK  OF  THE  HOLT  SPIRIT, 

and  her  burden  is  the  heaviest.  She  hears  that  sins  of  the  woman  were  flagrant  in  their  charac-  gQ  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  will 
this  compassionate  One,  who  never  turned  any  ter,  and  were,  in  this  view,  greater  than  the  sins  and  His  work  extend  over  the  ages  till  all 

away,  is  eating  iu  the  house  Simon,  and  she  re-  of  Simon;  though  in  the  sight  of  God  she  may  human’salva- 

solves  to  go  to  Him,  and  seek  forgiveness  and  a  not  have  been  more  guilty  than  was  he.  exhausted.  The  Gospel 

new  life.  In  the  purchase  of  the  alabaster  box  or  Vebses  48-50.  Here  we  have  a  beautiful  pic-  „.ii,  nre.ached.  and  the  missionarv  sent. to  nil 


In  the  purchase  of  the  alabaster  box  or 


tion  will  have  been  exhausted.  The  Gospel 
will  be  preached,  and  the  missionary  sent  to  all 


fla.sk  of  ointment  as  in  her  tears  which  bathed  the  lure  of  divine  love.  The  woman  has  been  listen-  converts  be  made  in  all  lands,  and 

feet  of  Jesus,  and  her  reverent  kisses,  we  see  the  ing  to  the  conversation  of  Jesus  with  Simou— lis-  tjjg  Word  of  Lifq  and  the  Church  and  its  ordi- 
klimmering  of  a  new  love  and  faith,  proving  that  teuing  in  hope,  and  perhaps  in  some  fear;  for  in  nances  be  given  to  all  people.  Ancient  proph- 
yvine  grace  had  already  begun  its  work  in  her  her  ignorance  she  may  have  thought  that  the  Phar-  ecy  and  revealed  promise  and  purpose  of  God 
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^vine  grace  had  already  begun  its  work  in  her  her  ignorance  she  may  have  thought  that  the  Phar-  ecy  and  revealed  promise  and  purpose  of  God 
l)ul  before  she  reached  Simon’s  house,  although  isee’s  contempt  ot  her  mighrt  influence  his  Guest,  shall  have  their  complete  fulfilment,  when  al- 
|e  burden  was  not  lifted.  There  was  a  time  when  At  least  she  could  not  have  expected  such  a  pub-  Spirit’s  work  shall  be  finished,  and  all 

^e  spent  all  of  her  money  for  self-gratification,  lie  vindication  of  her  acts  of  love.  But  now  Ho  God  s  plan  of  redemption  can  effect  for  hu- 
I.  .,  u  V.  J-  I  I  J  .1  ...  u  1  u  man  conversion  and  recovery  to  spiritual  life. 

It  now  there  has  been  a  radical  change,  and  no-  turns,  for  the  first  time,  to  her— not  to  rebuke  her,  righteously-applied  power  of  the 

t|ug  is  too  costly  to  purchase  for  Jesus,  and  her  not  to  blame  her  for  such  warmth  of  affection,  but  Holy  Ghost,  will  have  been  secured  ;  and  tlien 
ifces  and  tears  are  only  a  feeble  expression  of  to  speak  the  words  of  pardon  for  which  her  soul  the  last  things  must  occur  in  the  elokng  of  hu- 
hf  love  for  Him,  which  is  the  first  fruit  of  the  liad  longed.  Witli  divine  tenderness  and  compas-  man  histoiy.  We  do  not  need  to  trace  the 
nlfr  life  already  begun.  In  regard  to  the  alabas-  sion,  He  assure.s  her  of  sins  forgiven,  of  salvation  course  of  Christian  ecclesiastical  history  in  de- 
teiflask,  we  learn  from  Pliny  that  it  was  custom-  through  the  faith  whicli  led  her  to  His  feet  with  present  time,  nor  attempt  to  set- 

aj“  to  transport  unguents  and  perfumes  in  these  the  ointment,  and  of  peace — the  peace  of  God,  'J  prophetic  fulfil- 

„  L,  u.  u  I  J  .  .u  .  .  .  .  ,  .  .1  ,  .  XT  I  .u  .  ment  our  age  stands.  We  only  need  to  know 

fla*s,  which  were  sealed  at  the  tops,  and  opened  which  passeth  underetaudlng.  No  wonder  that  the  Holy  Gliost  will  preside  over  and  guide  the 

by  kreaklng  the  long  neck.”  The  alabaster  of  Da-  those  who  sat  at  the  table  were  astonished  to  hear  Church,  and  show  the  things  of  Christ  to  her 
ma^us  and  Syria  is  very  clear,  while  that  of  this  sou  of  Joseph,  the  carpenter,  assuming  the  members,  and  convince  the  world  of  Christ’s 
is  less  clear,  but  very  beautiful.  The  best  prerogative  of  God,  who  only  can  forgive  sins,  as  true  Messiahship,  “  to  the  glory  of  the  Father,” 
prepared  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  Did  they  were  astonished  who  witnessed  the  healing  His  second  coming. 

Jesi*  need  this  costly  offering?  No ;  but  as  an  ex-  of  the  paralytic  (Luke  v.  21).  But  Mary  cares  no-  believe,  from  the  increased 

ppeyonofiove  it  was  grateful  to  Him.  Was  the  thing  for  their  wondering  looks  and  words  With  SrcSiaTentenS^ 

ointilent  all  that  this  sinful  woman  gave  to  Jesus?  her  heavy  burden  of  sin  gone  forever,  with  the  gnd  expectation  of  Christians; that  we  are 

e  gave  her  heart,  and  this  was  the  richest  joy  of  salvation  filling  her  heart,  with  peace  flow-  near  to  auspicious  events  and  extensive  changes 
offerlif ;  for  if  the  heart  had  not  gone  wltli  the  ing  like  heaven’s  river  through  her  soul,  she  rises  for  good  to  mankind.  One  wide-spread  iniqiTity 
ointn>*®^»  rile  latter  would  have  been  unacceptable  aud  leaves  the  house  of  Simon,  to  live  a  new  and  after  another  is  attacked  and  abolished,  and 
to  Hi*f  was  Omniscient.  But  how  did  she  a  holy  life  in  the  world.  The  joy  and  peace  never  hope  and  courage  of  good  men,  notwith- 
dare  to  enter  the  house  of  this  Pharisee,  polluted  left  her.  We  know  nothing  of  her  historj’ from  standing  pievalent  infidelity  and  abounding  in- 
as  she  was^ by  sin?  In  the  rushing  tide  of  emo-  this  hour.  It  is  likely  that  the  social  strain  upon  ^he  Nations  ofTlm  the  one 

In  were  mingled  sorrow  for  sin  and  her  character  was  never  removed,  and  hers  may  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer,  aud  in  His  own  time 

-  she  had  not  a  thought  of  Simon  or  have  been  a  lonely  life ;  but  yet  she  was  always  a  He  shall  come  and  stretch  His  scepter  over 
laws  which  shut  her  out  from  his  happy  believer,  always  rich  in  the  companionship  '  them. — Dr.  Laurens  P.  Hickok. 
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THIRTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

New^YorkLifelnsuranceCo. 

OFFICE,  Ros.  346  and  348  BROADWAY. 
JANUARY  I,  1881. 

Amount  of  Not  Cash  Assetst  January  1.  1880 . 88.186.431.68 

REVENUE  ACCOUNT. 

Pr6niiuFTis . . .  $7)0^ 

Less  deferred  premiums  Jan.  1,  1880 .  367,989.02— $6,646,830.57 

Interest  and  rents,  (including  realized  gains  on  real  estate _ 

soldi  .  2,635,877.95 

Less  intereit  accrued  jin.  i,  1880  .  317,989.11-  2,31 7, 888.84-$8, 964,719.41 


DISBURSEMENT  ACCOUNT. 


$47,150,161.09 


Losses  by  death,  including  Reversionary  additions  to  same .  .......$1,731,721.37 

Endowments  matured  and  diccounted,  including  Reversionary  additions 

to  S3ITI6  . . . .  564,579.85 

Annuities,  dividends',  and  returned  pramiums  on  cancelled  policies .  2,203,5M.02 

Taxes  and  re-insurances . . .  212,424.06 

Commissions,  brokerages,  agency  expenses  and  physicians’  fees .  770,804.30 

OfBce  and  law  expenses,  salaries,  advertising,  printing,  Ac .  3zz, 910.64— 55,806,030.24 

$41,844,190.86 

ASSETS. 

Cash  in  bank,  on  hand,  and  in  transit  (since  received) .  $852,028.10 

Invested  in  United  States,  New  York  City,  and  other  stocks,  (market  value , . 

Beal  estate . T . ; . •;  5.029,324.59 

Bonds  and  mortgages,  first  lien  on  real  estate,  (buildings  thereon  insured 
lor  $15,365,000.00  and  the  policies  assigned  to  the  Company 

;Hlditional  collateral  security) . . . . . •fi*64.«2.23 

Temporary  loans,  (secured  by  stocks,  market  value,  $3,184,840.00). ......  2,491,000.00 

*  Loans  on  existing  policies,  (the  reserve  held  by  the  Company  on  these 

policies  amounts  to  $2,975,000) . .  .  597,451.12 

*  Ouarterly  and  semi-annual  premiums  on  existing  policies,  due  subse-  _ _ ^ 

quent  to  Jan.  1,1881 . . . . . 387,972.13 

*  Premiums  on  existing  policies  in  course  of  transmission  and  collection  _ 

(estimsitod  reserve  on  these  policies  $440,500.  included  in  liabilities)  204,852.99 

Accrued  interest  on  investments  jan.  1,  1881 . 

Excess  of  market  value  of  securities  over  cost .  51,839,813.96 

•  A  detailed  schedule  of  these  items  will  accompany  the  usual  annual 
report  filed  with  the  Insurance  Department  of  the  Slate  of  New  York^ _ 

CASH  ASSETS,  Jan.  1,  1881 .  $43,183,934.81 

Appropriated  as  follows  i 

Adjusted  losses,  due  subsequent  to  Jan.  1, 1881 . 

Beported  losses,  awaiting  proof,  4c.... . . . . . .  198,761.98 

Matured  endowments,  due  and  unpaid,  (claims  not  presented) .  109,643.96 

Annuities,  due  and  unpaid . . . . .v." V,”".’ .  5,294.25 

Beserved  for  re-insurance  on  existing  policies;  participating  Insurance  . 
at  4  per  cent.  Carlisle  net  premium  j  non-partIcipating  at  5  per  cent. 

Carlisle  net  premium . i.'  ■•J  •’  j' ' f  ’  ’i . W 36,473,691 .79 

Beserved  for  contingent  liabilities  to  Tontine  Dividend  Fund,  over  and  ' 

above  a  4  per  cent,  reserve  on  existing  policies  of  that  class .  1,752,165.82  . 

Reserved  for  premiums  paid  In  advance . / .  14,084.62 _ 

$38,888,887.88 

Divisible  Surplus  at  4  per  cent . $4,296,096.99 

Estimated  Surplus  by  the  New  York  State  Standard  at  per  cent.,  over  $9,000,000.00 

From  the  undivided  surplus  of  $4,295,096  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  declared  a  Beversionary 
dividend  to  participating  policies  in  proportion  to  their  contribution  to  surplus,  available  on  settle- 
ment’of  next  annual  premium. 

During  the  year  6,946  policies  have  been  issued,  insuring  $22,229,979. 


Number  of 
Policies  in  force 


1876,  $1,547,648. 

1877,  1,638,128. 

1878,  1,687,676. 

1879,  1,569,854. 


Jan.  1,  1877,45,421. 

Jan.  1, 1878,  45,605.  Ami 

Jan.  1, 1879,  45,005. 

Jan.  1,  1880,  45,705.  at  i 

Jan.  1, 1881,  48,548. 

Income  I  1876,  $1,906,950. 
•  \  1877,  1,867,457. 

from  •(  1878,  1,948,665. 
j  1879,  2,033,650. 


1880,  1,731,721.  Interest  V  1880,  2,317,889.  4  per  cent. 


)Jan.  1,  1877,  $127,748,473. 

Jan.  1,1878,  127,901,887. 

Jan.  1,  1879,  125,232,144. 

Jan.  1,  1880,  127,417,763. 

Jan.  1,1881,  135,726,916. 

,950.  Divisible  f  Jan.  1,  1877,  $2,626,816. 
,457.  \  Jan.  1,1978,  2,664,144. 

,665.  Surplus  at  -(  Jan.  1,1879,  2,811,436. 
,650.  j  Jan.  1,1880,  3,120.371. 

,889.  4  per  cent.  V  Jan.  1, 1881,  4,295,096. 


TllUS’TEES  t 

MORRIS  FRANKLIN,  DAVID  DOWS. 

WM  H  APPLETON,  GEORGE  A.  OSGOOD, 

WILLIAM  barton; 

WILLIAM  A.  BOOTR,  LOOMIS  L,  V  HITE, 

H.  B.  CLAFLIN, 

JOHN  M.  FURMAN,  S.  S.  FISHER, 

■’  willIam  h.  beers. 

THEODORE  M.  BANTA,  Cashier. 

D.  O’DELL,  Superintendent  of  Agencies. 

'  i^'^^'riExaiaiJsen. 

HENBY  TUCK,  M.  D.,  ’ 


CHARLES  WRIGHT,  M.  D., 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 

JOHN  MAIRS, 

EDW.  A.  WHITTEMORE, 
HENRY  TUCK.  M.  D. 
ALEXANDER  STUDWELL, 
R.  SUYDAM  GRANT. 


MORRIS  FRANKLIN, 

President. 

WILLIAM  H.  BEERS, 

Vice-President  and  Actnary. 


ELIJAH,!  home 


THE  FAVORED  MAN. 

By  REV.  R.  M.  PATfERSON,  D.D. 

The  lessons  of  the  life  of  “  Ell]ah  ”  made  to  boar  upon 
the  actions  and  the  Interests  of  the  present  day. 

lUinu.  Price  *1  OO. 

CHINESE  SUVE  GIBL. 

A  most  life-like  Illustration  of  the  lot  of  woman  In  China. 
lOmo.  Illustrated.  Price  SI  40. 

TH£  HOUSE  THAT  JACK  BUILT. 

A  Strong  example  of  the  evil  of  adding  Uquor-selllng  to  a 
business  otherwise  legitimate. 

lOmo.  Illustrated,  Price  SI  25. 

FIVE  WOMEN  OF  ENGUND; 

Ann  and  Jane  Taylor,  Mary  Martha  Sherwood,  Hannah  j 
More,  and  Elizabeth  Fry. 

16ino,  Illustrated.  Price  SI  40.  | 

Address  Orders  to  I 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Superintendent,  | 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION, 

1334  Chestnut  8t.,  Philadelphia. 

BIGLOW  &  MAIN’S  NEWEST  SONG  BOOKS  FOR 
SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  INCLUDE  ! 

Hymn  Service  No.  2. 

SIO  per  100  copies  ;  15  cents  each  by  mall.  | 

Good  as  Gold.  andDOANE.  , 

339  Songs  ;  Price,  S.30  per  100  copies. 

A  copy,  in  iiaper  covers,  sent  on  receipt  of  25  cts.  Address  | 

BIGLOW  &  MAIN, 


73  Kandolph  Street, 
CHICAGO. 


70  East  Ninth  .Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


Prof.  ASA  CxRAY, 

Of  Harvard  University. 

**•  The  only  standard,  the  most  popular,  and  the  most  extensively 
used  of  Botanical  Text-Books. 

ifg~  We  shall  have  great  pleasure  In  making  very  favor¬ 
able  terms  for  the  Introduction  of  any  of  the  books  of  this 
series, and  will  send  sample  copies  of  How  Plants  Grow 
and  The  School  and  Field  Book — the  two  books  test 
adapted  for  the  ordinary  School  course— for  examination, 
with  a  view  to  Introduction,  on  receipt  of  half  the  usual 
retail  price,  namely  : 

How  Plants  Grow .  80.50 

School  and  Field  Book .  1.00 

Descriptive  circulars  of  the  Series  will  be  forwarded  on  appheation. 

A  VALUABLE  AID  In  the  Study  of  Botany  will  be  found  in 
Apgar’s  Plant  Analysis, 

sample  copies  of  which  will  be  sent  for  examination  on 
receipt  of  36  cents.  Specimen  pages  free. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

753  S[  755  Broadway,  New  York. 


This  volume,  compared  with  any  other  recent  Dictionary, 
Is  relatively  the 

LATEST  !— LARGEST  I— BEST  ! 

IT  IS 

•‘THE  PEOPLE’S  DICTIONAllY.” 

400  engravings,  13  colored  maps,  958  pages. 
Handsomely  bound  iu  cloth,  price  only  8‘i.50 ; 
half  leather  library,  83.35 ;  Turkey  antique, 
83.76  ;  Turkey  glU,  84.00  ;  postage  free. 

n AMERICAN  N.  S.  UNION,! - 

1123  Chestnut  St  ,  Philadclphia,l 
NEW  YORK  or  CHICAGO.  I 

Or  from  any  Bookseller.  I 

4 GENTS  WASTED  for  the  Best  and  Fastfist-SelUng 
Pictorial  Books  and  Bibles.  Prices  reduced  33  i>er  cent. 
NATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO  ,  Phllsdelplila,  Pa. 


Db  entire  Bible,  in  one  volume,  ever  published.  EndonKs 
■Bents  by  '.^00  ablest  scholaraiSend  for  these).  Adapted  to  all : 
Literary  men  (.embodies  latest  research):  Sunday-school 
workers.  Students, Childrcn:abookforllolld$tjra*  Contains 
rare  features.  Description  of  Palestine;  Uistory  ot*  Apostolio 
Labors  in  Asia  Minor;  Life  of  St.  John;  Tablet^  showing  time 
of  each  patriarch .  prophet  oad  king ;  authorship  and  dates 
of  books  of  Bible;  how  the  earth  was  peopled  from  Noah; 
parables  and  miracles  of  Old  and  New  Testaments:  the 
twenty-four  sermons  of  Chriiit  in  theirorder;  the  eighteen 
miracles  of  the  .Apostles.  1020  pages.  475  illustrations. 

Price. Kxtraterms.  helling  fast.  Some  agents  making 
liiSOO  to  pfi-month.  A  few  Iwenentl  wanted. 

BBAJ>L£Y  OA^ETSOK  &  CO..  66  N.  ^th  St.  PhUa. 

AGENTS  WANTED  K||PK  P||T7FI 

FOR  OUR  NEW  BOOK,  lllUIV  1  U  I  I.I.LI 

A  Story  ot  unusual  power  and  spirit.  A  full  and  fearless 
exposure  ot  the  subtle  arts  of  political  wire-pulling — show¬ 
ing  bow  rum  and  rascality  rule  aud  ruin  In  American 
politics.  Praised  by  the  people.  Illustrated  by  “  Box,” 
the  illimitable  character  artist.  Price  only  $1.50.  Sells 
fast  Terms  very  liberal. 

HUBBARD  BROS.,  Pubs.,  723  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 


PENNSYLYANIA 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

No.  510  Walnut  8t.,  Philadelphia. 

Capital, . $400,000  Ot 

Liabilities, .  804,038  8t 

Surplus, . -  807,073  23 

Total  Assets, . $2,011 112  11 

JOHN  BEVEREUX,  Presideut.  ' 

WM.  G.  CROWELL,  Secretary. 

JOHN  L.  TUOUSON,  Ass’t  8eeretar> 

rM”insurani^  company 

OF  LIVEBPOOL  and  LONDON. 
Established  1845. 

HEAD  OFFICE  FOR  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT, 

56  Wall  St.,  New  York. 

STATEMENT.  ! 

Subscribed  Capital . 89,051,500  OO  I 

Of  which  there  la  paid-up  In  Cash .  1,447,735  OO  i 

Net  Fire  Surplus . 87,030,437  73  | 

surplus  lor  Fire  Policy  Holders . 88,408,153  73  | 

The  Royal  Insurance  Com|iauy  has  the  largest  ! 
Surplus  of  auy  Fire  Iiisurauce  Company  in  tbe  ' 
world. 

U.  8.  BRANCH. 

Assets,  Fire  r$2,318,41 1.25  U.  8.  Oov.  Stocks) . .  .  $2,703,951  OJ 

Liabilities,  iucludlug  reinsurance .  1,179,008  96 

Surplus . 81,334,945  05  : 

The  TarilT  of  Rates  in  this  City  having  been  abol.  I 
ished,  the  Royal  is  now  prepared  to  write  all  risk. 
ON  THEIR  MERITS. 

Applications  for  Insurance  are  Invited.  •  j 

£.  F.  BKDDALL,  Homager. 

H.  W.  UENSHJ.W,  Assist.  Manager 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No.  119  Broadway. 

j  FIFTY-FIFTH  SEMI-ANSIAL  STATEMENT. 

I  Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the 
First  day  of  JANUARY,  1881. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  -  -  -  -  $3,000,000  OO 
Reserve  for  Unearned  Pre¬ 
miums,  .  1,931,273  OO 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses, 
and  all  other  Claims,  -  -  289,086  16 

Net  Surplus, .  1,639,245  08 

CASH  ASSETS,  -  -  -  -  $6,860,60614 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  In  Banks .  8356,116  67 

Boufls  and  Mortgages,  being  first  lien 
on  Beal  Estate  (worth  84,366,060)..  1,861,808  OO 
United  States  Stocks  (market  value)..  3,684,000  OO 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  aud  Bonds 

(market  value) .  407,443  SO 

State  and  Muulclijal  Bonds  (market 

value) .  193,750  06 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand 
(market  value  cf  Collaterals  8566,369)  338,680  63 

Interest  due  on  1st  January,  1881 .  59,669  08 

Premiums  uncollected  and  in  hands 

of  Agents .  118,085  IS 

Real  Estate .  51,963  61 

Total . 86,860,505  14 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 

HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

181  SBOAS'WAY,  275^  70EZ. 

Fifty-seventh  Semi-Annnal  Statement,  showing  the 
condition  of  the  Company,  January,  1881. 

Cash  Capital  -  -  -  -  $1,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Re-Insurance,  -  476,262  37 

Reserve  for  other  Liabilities,  94,193  32 
Net  Surplus,  -  .  -  -  830,626  59 


Total  Assets, 


-  $2,400,082  28 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,200,000) . $1,337,036  21 

Bonds  and  Mortgage,  being  first  Hen  on  im¬ 
proved  Beal  Estate  in  the  cities  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn .  182,750  00 

Loans  on  Call,  amply  secured .  .  177,950  00 

Cash  in  Banks  aud  Office .  236,119  03 

Bailroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  ....  219,075  00 

State  and  City  Bonds .  111,267  60 

Bank  and  Trust  Company's  Stocks .  12,760  00 

Real  Estate  .  1,000  00 

Balances  In  hands  of  Agents,  In  course  of  trans¬ 
mission,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums...  87,269  59 
Accrued  Interest .  2,834  92 

-  $2,100,082  28 

BENJ.  S.  WALCOTT,  President. 

I.  BEMSEN  LANE,  Vlce-Pres.  and  Sec’y. 
CHARLES  L.  ROE,  Ass’t  Sec'y. 

THOMAS  JAMES,  Actuary. 

CONTINENTAL 

(FIRE)  INSURANCE  CO. 

bmcEs  ( New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  (Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  Sts. 
Buildings.  (  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 

Reserve  tor  re-lnsurauce . 81,346,195  09 

Reserve  ample  tor  all  other  claims .  386,387  95 

Capital .  1,000,000  00 

NET  SURPLUS  I 

Special  Reserve  Fund . $500,000  00 

Guaranty  Surplus  Fund .  600,000  00 

Unallotted  Surplus! .  306,135  77—1,306,135  77 

'  83,038,71011 

Deduct  fur  future  decliue  (if  any)  in 
market  value .  50,000  OO 

Total  Cask  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1881. .83,888,719  41 

DIRKCTORS  i 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H,  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-Presideui. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK, 
GEUBOE  BLISS, 

I  S.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 

!  WM.  H.  SWAN, 

I  HENRY  C.  BOWEN, 

I  AURELIUS  B.  HULL, 

!  WILLIAM  M.  VAIL, 

!  THEODOBE  I.  BUSTED, 
WM.  H.  CASWELL, 

I  D.  H.  ARNOLD, 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS, 
HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN, 
SEYMOUR  L.  BUSTED, 
JOHN  D.  MAIRS. 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS, 
CYRUS  PECK, 

E.  W.  CORLIES, 
i  GEO.  W.  LANE. 

I  JAMBS  FBASBR, 

I  HIRAM  BARNEY, 
j  B.  C.  TOWNSEND. 

Sec  Agency  Dept. 

I  ,CHAS.  H.  DUTCHER, 
See.  Broeklyn  OepL 
JOHN  K.  OAKLEY,  Ben.  Agei 


SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 
HENRY  B.  HYDE. 

JNO.  L.  BIKER, 
WILLIAM  BRYCE, 
WELLINGTON  CLAPP, 
HENRY  F.  SPAULDING 
JOHN  PAINE, 

RICHARD  A.  M’ODBDV 
JOHN  H.  REED, 

JOHN  H.  EARLE. 
HENRY  EYRE, 
CHARLES  H.  BOOTH 
WM.  H.  HDBLBUT. 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BRADI8H  JOHNSON. 

S.  M.  BUCKINOHAM, 

J,  D.  TEBIIILYB, 
JACOB  WENDELI, 

JNO.  r.  SLATER. 
LAWRENCE  TOBNUBE. 
CYRUS  PEIK, 

lecietan. 
A.  M.  KINBY, 


inusi  a  ftsaPKfi?"  "5^*-  ,  ‘•OCei  Oip. 

JOHN  K.  OAKLEY.  Ben.  Agent  f.  C.  MOORE.  Ageaey  Mara|ir. 
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THE  NEW  YOBX  ETANOEL18T. 

Mo.  5  BoekmAii  Str«et. 

'KBNKT  M.  FIELD,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
miHS :  13  »  Tear,  in  Adrance,  Postage  Paid. 
Bitered  at  the  Poetofflee  at  New  York,  as  second-class 
•aiaU  matter. 

AdTertisements  30  cents  a  line — 13  lines  to  the  Inch 
On  the  Fifth  Page,  30  cents  a  line. 

On  the  Bighth  Page,  50  cents  a  line. 

SKnrrlages  and  Deaths,  not  oyer  4  lines,  50  cents 
over  5  lines.  10  cents  a  line. 

a^Address  simply  Mew  York  Evangelist,  Box  3330, 
K'«w  York.  Bemlt.ln  all  cases,  by  Dbaft.Honet  Obder 
cr  Beoistebed  letter. 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  3,  1881. 


COMTENTS  v9F  THIS  PAPER. 

PAOE. 

1.  OCB  Contributors  ;  The  0o3i>el  by  Canoe.  The  Real 
Hindrance.  Counting  the  Congregation.  Mr.  Barnes’s 
Prayer  Book.  Evenings  with  Authors. 

3.  Oliver  'Wendell  Holmes  on  Future  Punishment.  Prof. 

Shedd  on  Carlyle.  Serious  Complaint  of  The  Evange¬ 
list.  A  Scotch  'View  of  the  late  Presbyterian  Council. 
An  Amerlc.an  Scot  on  Carlyle.  Dr.  Holland  on  George 
Eliot.  The  Bellglons  Press. 

i.  Sunday-school  Lesson,  by  Bev.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Ktttredge. 
The  late  Robert  Dixon.  One  thing  and  another. 

4.  Editorials;  a  Complaint  not  to  be  Complained  of. 

Eklitorlal  Notes. 

6.  Uinlsters  and  Churches. 

6.  Missionary  Intelligence.  The  Bethany  Presbyterian 

Church,  Philadelphia.  Old-fashioned  Fever  and 
Ague.  The  Children  at  Home. 

7.  Farmer’s  Department.  Health  Paragraphs.  The  House¬ 

hold.  Scientific  and  Csetnl. 

8.  Among  the  French  In  Canada.  By  the  Sea — Southern 

California.  Current  Events.  Money  and  Business. 


A  COMPLAINT  NOT  TO  BE  COMPLAINED  OF. 

A  correspondent  elsewhere  takes  us  to  task 
(although  not,  after  the  manner  of  cross-grain¬ 
ed  critics,  in  a  way  to  be  offensive)  for  a  “  seri¬ 
ous  fault  ”  of  The  Evangei-ist.  He  thinks  it  is 
possible  to  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  and 
that  the  mass  of  solid  reading  that  is  spread 
out  on  our  broad  pages  every  week,  as  on  a 
generous  and  well-loaded  table,  is  such  as  real¬ 
ly  to  create  a  feeling  of  overfulness.  He  sug¬ 
gests  indeed  a  way  iu  which  this  oppre.ssion 
may  be  relieved — by  taking  a  cheap  variety  of 
religious  paper,  which  shall  create  a  feeling  of 
emptiness,  an  “aching  void”  that  will  soon 
lead  to  a  return  of  appetite  for  substantial 
food.  But  leaving  this  suggestion,  there  is  a 
word  to  be  said  in  sober  vindication  of  that  ful¬ 
ness  which  we  sot  before  our  readers.  This  is 
not  the  first  time  tliat  we  have  heard  this  ob¬ 
jection.  Some  of  our  best  friends  tell  us— not 
In  jest,  but  soberly— that  the  paper  is  too  large 
and  too  full  for  them  to  read  and  inwardly  di¬ 
gest,  with  the  other  publications  of  all  sorts, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  which  they  have  to 
dispose  of. 

But  this  last  clause  gives  tlic  very  reason  why 
it  seems  good  to  furnish  too  much  rather  tlian 
too  little,  ev  en  if  it  be  more  tlian  is  needfijl  for 
those  that  are  over- fed  or  “  over- read.  ”  It  is  not 
all  readers  who  are  thus  supi>lied  with  intellec¬ 
tual  and  spiritual  food.  There  are  thousands 
of  households  into  which  The  Evangelist 
comes,  where  it  is  the  only  imper,  and  fur¬ 
nishes  the  chief  reading  of  the  family.  Away 
among  the  hills,  or  out  on  the  prairies  or  on 
the  border,  there  are  many  who  have  removed 
from  the  East,  and  to  whom  the  old  Family 
Paper  which  they  had  in  bygone  years  comes 
as  a  sweet  reminder  of  the  old  home.  Very 
likely  they  do  not  take  any  other  journal  (or 
only  some  small  local  sheet),  and  therefore 
depend  on  it  chiefly  for  their  knowledge  ©f 
what  passes  beyond  their  own  narrow  horizon. 
They  are  in  a  very  different  position  from  city 
readers,  who  get  the  news  from  the  four  <iuar- 
ters  of  the  earth  every  morning. 

Such  readers  have  not  learned  the  modern 
art  of  skimming  a  pai>er,  running  their  eyes 
over  the  telegraphic  despatches  and  the  head¬ 
ings  ol  articles,  and  after  thus  spending  “  flve 
minutes  with  the  news  of  the  day  ”  (As  one  of 
our  city  dailies  designates  the  column  in  which 
it  chronicles  the  events  of  fhe  last  twenty-four 
hours),  dropping  it  into  the  waste-basket.  They 
take  a  religious  imper  in  order  to  read  it,  and 
to  read  it  through,  and  this  is  the  important 
element  in  calculating  the  influence  of  the 
Religious  Press. 

Our  older  readers  in  Central  and  Western 
New  York  rememiier  well  the  evangelist  Bur- 
chard,  a  man  of  some  eccentricities,  but  of 
great  natural  ability.  When  we  first  came  to 
this  city,  he  was  still  living,  and  sometimes 
made  us  a  visit,  and  gave  us  chapters  out  of 
his  varied  and  remarkable  experience.  He 
had  been  laboring  in  revivals  at  the  same 
time  witli  Mr.  Finney,  and  both  had  depended 
much  for  supiiort  on  the  influence  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  esi>ecially  when  umler  the  powerful  ed¬ 
itorship  of  Dr.  Leavitt.  Recalling  those  times, 
he  was  led  to  speak  of  the  influence  of  a  relig¬ 
ious  paper,  and  often  said  to  ns  in  substance : 
“  You,  sitting  here  in  your  office,  have  no  idea 
of  the  impression  made  by  what  you  write. 
Throughout  the  interior  of  this  State,  and  be¬ 
yond  it,  far  and  wide.  The  Evangelist  is  a 
household  word.  Meu  read  it,  not  as  they 
read  an  ordinary  newspaimr,  hastily,  lightly, 
and  carelessly,  receiving  no  impression  from 
it,  but  rather  as  if  they  were  listening  to  the 
living  voice  of  one  who  had  a  right  to  speak  to 
them  in  words  of  counsel  and  admonition.  Old 
men  will  put  on  their  spectacles,  and  take  it  up 
deliberately,  almost  as  they  would  take  up  the 
Bible,  and  read  it  straight  tlirough  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end,  every  article  and  every  line,  and 
suck  the  juice  aU  out  of  it.” 

Perhaps  there  was  more  of  such  reading  iu 
that  day  than  in  this,  when  publications  of  all 
kinds  are  multiplied  tenfold.  But  it  is  still  true 
that  a  Religious  Paper  is  read  far  more  than  a£ 
secular  one.  There  are  several  of  our  city  pa¬ 
pers  which  have  a  circulation  larger  than  any 
religious  papers.  Yet  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  reach  a  greater  number  of  persons,  or  ex¬ 
ert  a  broader  influence ;  for  t  he  latter  are  read 
through  and  through,  and  passed  from  hand 
to  hand,  and  family  to  family,  and  thus  it  is 
probable  that,  take  it  all  in  all,  they  have  quite 
as  large  a  constituency,  and  exert  as  gjreat  an 
influence,  as  any  of  our  political  journals. 


NK.  BARMKN’M  PRAYF.K  BOOK. 

A  correspondent  elsewhere  undertakes  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  Book  of  Prayer  prei>ared  by  Rev.  Al¬ 
bert  Barnes,  in  a  way  not  to  have  it  imply  any 
approval  of  those  forms  in  religious  worship, 
to  which  he  was  in  theory  so  strongly  opposed. 
The  explanation  is  tliat,  being  settled  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  where  many  Christian  jicople  had  the 
Quaker  custom  of  silent  prayer,  and  so  finding 
it  difficult  for  men  of  devout  spirit  to  open  their 
lips  in  social,  or  even  in  family,  worship,  he  pre¬ 
pared  this  volume,  not  as  a  iiennanent  thing, 
but  merely  as  a  sort  of  Primer  of  Devotion^,  to 
educate  them  to  such  a  command  of  themselves 
as  would  give  them  freedom  in  utterance^  and 
enable  them  to  pour  out  their  hearts  in  suppli¬ 
cation.  This  is  the  explanation,  and  a  vei-y  good 
one  it  Is,  and  fully  justifies  that  great  aud  good 
man  in  preparing  such  a  book.  But  we  are  very 
much  afraid  that  Prof.  Hopkins  will  think  that 


this  virtually  concedes  the  main  part  of  his  ar¬ 
gument,  for  if  Mr.  Barnes  might  prepare  a  Book 
of  Forms,  as  a  means  of  educating  his  people  in 
prayer,  why  may  not  any  minister  who  finds  it 
to  edification,  make  a  similar  book,  or  better 
still,  adopt  the  old  forms,  hallowed  by  the 
usage  of  many  generations  ?  We  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  Prof.  Hopkin^  to  argue  for  rigid  and 
inflexible  Forms  of  Prayer ;  but  he  does  ask  for 
liberty  in  this  respect,  that  any  minister  or  lay¬ 
man  shall  be  free  to  use  that  method  of  devo¬ 
tion  which  he  finds  in  his  own  experience  to  be 
most  useful,  whereby  his  own  soul  is  most  ef¬ 
fectually  lifted  up  to  God. 


THE  MINMIOMAKY  “ABROAD." 

This  is  a  “  wide,  wide  world,”  but  wide  as  it 
is,  there  is  hardly  a  part  of  it  which  has  not 
been  sought  out  by  the  explorer,  and  hard  af¬ 
ter  him  has  followed  tlie  ^nissionary.  Last 
week  we  discoursed  at  some  length  about  New 
Guinea,  flndiftg  a  text  in  a  recent  book  of  trav¬ 
els  on  that  great  island  in  the  tropical  seas — 
and  adding  to  the  fascinating  story  of  the  trav¬ 
eller  the  touching  narrative  of  a  devoted  and 
successful  Scotch  missionary.  This  week  among 
our  book  notices  is  one  which  recalls  the  half 
century  of  labor  in  tlie  Sandwich  Islands. 
There  the  work  is  doue,  at  least  so  far  as  need¬ 
ing  support  from  this  country.  Not  tliat  the 
people  are  all  Christians  in  Honolulu,  any  more 
than  they  are  in  the  city  of  New  York.  But 
idolatry  is  abolished,  and  infanticide,  that  hor¬ 
rid  nightmare  which  tortured  the  memories  and 
the  imaginations  of  so  man  j',  unhappy  mothers, 
has  fled  away,  and  in  place  of  these  cruelties 
of  heathenism  are  Christian  institutions — 
churches  and  schools,  and  loving  mothers 
and  happy  children. 

And  now,  just  as  the  work  in  those  islands  is 
complete,  at  least  so  far  us  calling  upon  us  for 
supiwrt,  lo,  in  the  same  Pacific  Ocean,  but  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  away  to  the  North,  a  solitary 
canoe  creeping  along  the  shores  of  Alaska !  In 
that  canoe,  rowed  by  Indians,  sits  an  American 
missionary,  evidently  a  man  of  the  right  stuff, 
brave  and  intrepid,  fearing  no  exposures, 
shrinking  from  no  danger,  ready  to  seek  the 
highest  latitudes  and  face  the  most  rigorous 
climate,  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  natives  of 
the  frozen  North.  This  missionary  kindly 
takes  us  with  him  this  week  as  he  sets  fortli  to 
carry  “  the  Gospel  by  canoe.”  We  have  heard 
from  him  once  before,  and  hope  to  hear  from 
him  often  again,  as  he  sails  along  that  desolate 
coast. 

And  so  the  work  goes  on.  God  speed  the 
heavenly  messengers  by  sea  or  by  land !  Let 
the  winds  bear  them  over  tlie  Arctic  or  the 
Tropical  seas,  till  on  every  distant  shore,  on 
every  island  and  eSntinent,  shall  bo  heard 
“singing  and  the  voice  of  melody.” 


A  MlUYTFICAYT  HI  LIYfti. 

.Tudge  Macomber  of  Rocliester  (a  mcmlier  of 
St.  Peter’s  congregation)  has  just  rendered  a 
decision  us  to  the  lawful  uses  of  Cliurch  prop¬ 
erty,  of  moment  to  all  religious  bodies  within 
the  State.  It  is  of  course  based  on  the  most  re¬ 
cent  legislation  on  this  general  subject,  and  is 
in  accordance  with  the  more  recent  and  care¬ 
ful  rulings  iu  all  such  cases.  In  brief,  his 
decision  is  that  tlie  majority  of  a  board  of 
churcli  trustees  cannot  divert  a  church  proper¬ 
ty  to  Inilepeiideucy  or  to  another  denomina¬ 
tion,  though  they  may  be  sustained  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  congregation.  Our  correspondent 
“  Wyoming  ”  thus  iiarticularizes  the  case :  Tlie 
First  Reformed  Presbyterian  Cluirch  of  York 
was  for  .some  tliirty  years  under  tlie  pastoral 
care  of  Rev.  Samuel  Bowden.  After  the  relation 
was  dissolved,  the  congregation  again  extended 
to  him  a  call.  The  Presbytery  with  which  they 
were  botli  connected  refused  to  put  this  call  in¬ 
to  his  liunds  and  proceed  to  his  installation. 
This  led  the  congregation  to  pass  a  resolution 
in  October  last,  to  make  application  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Rochester  for  admission  into 
that  body.  Mr.  Bowden  had  previously  asked 
and  obtained  u  certificate  of  good  standing,  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  uniting  with  that  Pres¬ 
bytery.  (It  is  generally  known  that  that  de¬ 
nomination  do  not  give  letters  of  dismission  to 
other  churches.)  It  was  not  all  smooth  sailing 
here,  however,  for  a  portion  of  the  members  of 
the  church  (among  w’hom  was  one  trustee) 
were  opposed  to  cliangiiig  its  ecclesiastical  re¬ 
lation.  This  trustee  obtained  an  injunction 
against  Mr.  Bowden’s  using  the  house  of  wor¬ 
ship.  Hereupon  the  other  trustees  and  Mr. 
Bowden  applied  for  the  dissolution  of  the  in¬ 
junction.  This  application  has  just  been  de¬ 
nied  by  Judge  Macomber,  wlio  cites  tlie  law  as 
requiring  church  trustees  to  administer  the 
temporalities  of  a  given  church  “  according  to 
the  discipline,  rules,  and  usages  of  the  denom¬ 
ination  to  which  the  church  members  of  the 
corporation  belong;  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  the  trustees  to  divert  such  estate,  property, 
or  revenues  to  any  otlier  purpose  exceiit  to¬ 
wards  the  support  and  maintenance  of  any  re¬ 
ligious,  benevolent,  or  other  institution  con¬ 
nected  with  sucli  church  congregation  or  relig¬ 
ious  society.” 

There  is  but  one  way  open  for  a  church  and 
congregation  who  wish  to  change  their  denom¬ 
inational  affiliations,  according  to  this,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  reasonable  and  sound  ruling  of 
Judge  Macomber,  and  tliat  is  to  do  so  by  unan¬ 
imous  consent.  This  decision,  we  iiee<l  scarce¬ 
ly  say,  involves  the  identical  questions  in  con¬ 
troversy  at  Dunkirk. 


DB.  SKIMNEK  ON  CALVIMIS.M. 

Tlie  following  note  explains  itself : 

To  the  Editor  ol  The  New  York  Evangelist : 

In  your  paper  of  this  week,  in  an  article  en¬ 
titled  “  Dr.  Skinner  as  a  Calvinist,”  your  cor¬ 
respondent  W.  H.  B.  has  attributed  to  my  hon¬ 
ored  father  a  statement  of  Calvinism  wliich  is 
taken,  word  for  word,  from  a  sermon  I  preach¬ 
ed  at  the  semi-centennial  anniversary  of  the 
Synod  of  (Cincinnati  in  1879.  W.  H.  B.  says 
that  my  father  “  left  on  record  ”  the  statement. 
As  some  persons  who  heard  or  have  read  that 
sermon,  may  on  seeing  the  above  assertion,  in¬ 
fer  that  I  have  uttered  as  my  own  what  was^ 
not  my  own,  but  my  father’s,  I  send  you  this 
note  simply  to  say  that  W.  H.  B.  has  got  things 
somewhat  injxed,  and  that  my  father  is  not 
the  author  of  the  language  he  quot»*s  as  “a 
photograph  of  Calvinism.” 

Thomas  H.  Skinner. 

CincinnaU,  Feb.  25,  1881. 

The  mistake  here  iiointed  out  is  one  whicli 
occurred  quite  naturally.  Our  correspondent, 
whose  initials  W.  H.  B.  many  will  recognize 
as  those  of  Rev.  Walter  H.  Bidwell,  former  pro¬ 
prietor  of  The  Evangelist,  like  all  men  of  his 
age  (lie  is  now  eiglity  years  old),  who  have 
lH;en  familiar  with  the  churches  of  this  city  for 
the  last  generation,  lioids  in  the  highest  rever¬ 
ence  the  memory  of  Dr.  Skinner,  and  seeing  a 
good  orthodox  paragraph  going  around  bear¬ 
ing  that  honored  name,  he  instantly  ascribed  it 
to  the  one  whom  he  had  so  long  known,  aud 
whom  he  held  in  the  utmost  veneration.  He 
forgot  that  there  were  two  Dr.  Skinners,  father 
and  son,  and  that  both  had  the  same  name. 
The  circumstance  is  so  unusual  that  it  is  not 
surprising  that  at  the  moment  he  overlooked 
It.  It  is  not  often  that  father  and  son,  bearing 
tlie  same  name,  have  also  the  same  calling,  and 
that  both  are  men  of  such  distinction.  We  le- 
call  but  one  other  case  precisely  similar — that 


of  the  elder  and  younger  Dr,  Tyng.  On  this 
account  the  mistake  was  very  natural.  Still  it 
was  a  mistake,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  it  so 
promptly  corrected. 


PEKFECTIMU  THEIR  ORVA.MXATIOM. 

Our  brethren  in  Mexico  (N,  Y.)  have  done 
just  this  thing,  their  “  Standing  Committee  ” 
having  become  the  duly  recognized  “  Session  ” 
of  the  church  there  worsliipping  for  so  many 
years ;  and  this  without  any  interruption  of  its 
harmony.  Thus  this  church  has  passed  out  of 
an  irregular,  and  almost  unnatural,  condition, 
and  into  one  of  entire  agreement,  us  regards 
its  organization,  witli  tlie  churches  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  witli  which  it  has  so  long  been 
connected.  For  all  practioal  purposes  its 
“committee”  was  a  Session,  save  ns  to  the 
projier  and  needful  recognition  which  has  now 
been  given.  No  important  principle  has  been 
relinquished  by  any  one  in  consenting  to  this 
change.  The  tjrao  w’us  ripe  for  it  after  long 
and  patient  waiting,  and  it  was  effected  with¬ 
out  a  jar. 

The  old  objection  to  sucli  a  course  on  tlie 
part  of  our  “Plan  of  Union”  churches,  viz : 
that  a  Session  was  a  permanencij  as  to  individ¬ 
uals,  no  longer  exists.  The  life-tenure  holds 
as  regards  ecclesiastical  order  or  rank,  but  not 
as  touching  tlie  discharge  of  functions ;  these 
are  within  the  power  of  those  served,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  minister  or  pastor.  The  limited 
term  system  for  elders  has  undoubtedly  lifted 
a  burden  from  some  of  our  churches,  giving 
needed  opportunity  to  retire  men  who  had  be¬ 
come  unsatisfactory,  and  to  fill  their  places 
with  others  younger  or  otherwise  more  ac¬ 
ceptable.  The  change  is  in  all  cases  an  op¬ 
tional  one,  and  it  has  been  availed  of  in  all 
sections  of  the  Church,  and  with  really  no  ref¬ 
erence  to  former  ecclesiastical  relations  and 
supposed  sympathies  or  tendencies.  Many  of 
our  former  New  School  churches  prefer  the 
permanent  system,  and  not  a  few  of  once  Old 
School  churches  have  availed,  or  propose  to 
avail,  themselves  of  the  liberty  which  the  lim¬ 
ited  tenure  principle  gives. 

So  far  as  we  are  advised,  the  chiirelies  which 
have  adopted  the  limited  term  system  are  well 
pleased  with  it,  and  not  one  of  them  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  old  method.  The  new  liberty, 
however,  whatever  was  foreboded  with  regard 
to  it,  has,  practically,  iK’orked  no  violent  chang¬ 
es  ;  the  permanent  elders  on  resigning  have,  for 
the  most  part,  lieen  chosen  for  further  service, 
and  probably  will  be  so  long  as  they  are  able 
to  discharge  tlie  active  duties  of  tlieir  office. 
Working  thus  smoothly  and  admirably,  we 
commend  the  system  to  all  churches  yet  on 
the  b;isis  recently  abandoned  iiy  our  Church 
in  Mexico.  Why  cannot  the  few  churches  in 
our  Presbyteries  \et  “imperfectly  organized” 
imitate  its  exaiupb’,  and  exchange  the  title  of 
“  Coinniittecnian  ”  iwliieh  might  be  more  fitly 
re.served  for  tlie  officers  appointed  for  some 
transient  servic’c  of  a  town  meeting  or  a  (lo- 
litical  convention,)  for  the  good  old  Scriptural 
designation  of  “  EMcr  ”  ?  And  what  is  of  equal, 
if  not  greater,  moment,  do  it  as  tliey  did,  unan- 
huouHlij? 

As  is  well  known,  at  the  time  of  the  Reunion 
it  was  stipulated  that  the  churches  without  el¬ 
ders  would  be  exiiected  to  choose  them ;  aud 
the  time  within  which  this  was  to  be  done  ex¬ 
pired  years  ago.  There  is  really  no  disposition 
in  any  <iuarterto  press  this  matter  unduly.  The 
iRst  General  Assemlily  was  overtured  by  an  in¬ 
dividual  to  enjoin  the  Presbyteries  to  institute 
immediate  and  efficient  measures  to  bring  this 
about,  but  the  Assembly  very  wisely  referred 
the  subject  to  flic  discretion  of  Presbyteries, 
having  confidence  in  their  wisdom  and  loyal-, 
ty.  Here  and  there  is  a  church  that  needs  to 
have  its  attention  called  to  the  matter.  There 
are  no  reasons  for  undue  pressure,  but  perhaps 
tiie  present  is  a  favorable  time  for  action  and 
the  accomplishment  of  what  yet  waits  to  be 
done. _ 


IVIMIY,  BLAKEHAM,  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

This  large  publishing  house,  whicli  has  been 
so  long  anchored  in  Grand  street  that  it  seemed 
to  liave  become  a  fixture,  has  at  lengtli  yielded 
to  the  rising  tide  that  was  moving  everything 
up  town,  and  has  removed  its  place  of  business 
to  tlie  corner  of  Broadway  and  Clinton  Place, 
into  the  new  and  handsome  building  erected 
liy  tlie  Sailors’  Snug  Harbor.  It  occuiues  the 
upper  part  of  tu  o  stores.  Underneath,  on  the 
corner,  is  that  of  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  Ivison  &  Co.  is  so  large  that  it  requires 
the  space  of  the  wliole  building,  and  therefore 
occupies  all  the  upper  stories  above  Dodd  & 
Mead’s,  and  also  the  adjoining  store,  making 
a  front  of  fifty  feet.  On  the  first  floor  above  is 
tlie  counting-room,  which  has  been  finished 
aud  furnished  in  very  beautiful  style,  and  di¬ 
vided  off  for  the  convenience  of  the  different 
partners,  of  the  casliier  and  clerks,  with  pri¬ 
vate  rooms  for  consultation  withithe  writers  of 
books,  and  others  who  have  business  with  the 
house.  The  whole  arrangement  is  a  model  of 
convenience  as  well  as  of  taste,  and  with  light 
and  air  on  three  sides,  it  would  bd  difficult  to 
find  iu  the  whole  city  au  office  more  comph^te 
for  the  work  which  is  to  be  done  in  it. 

We  heartily  congratulate  our  friends  on  the 
change,  and  wish  them  a  long  and  successful 
and  happy  business  life  in  their  new  home. 
As  a  publishing  house,  this  is  one  of  the  long¬ 
est  established  aud  most  successful  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Indeed  it  is  honorably  known,  not  only 
in  this  country,  but  all  over  the  English-speak¬ 
ing  world,  wherever  there  are  children  to  go  to 
school,  to  study  “  writing,  reading,  and  arith¬ 
metic,”  and  to  be  led  along  the  successive  steps 
of  knowledge.  For  more  than  thirty  years 
(which  is  accounted  the  lifetime  of  a  genera¬ 
tion)  they  have  had  a  career  of  steady  pros- 
lierity,  and  with  the  intelligence  and  high  char¬ 
acter  combined  in  such  a  firm,  this  prosperity 
may  be  expected  to  grow  steadily  in  the  thirty 
years  to  come.  For  the  head  of  the  house  we 
confess  a  special  affection,  for  he  is  our  next- 
door  neighbor  in  the  country,  and  no  man  ever 
had  a  better  neighbor  or  a  better  friend.  Heav¬ 
en  grant  to  him  length  of  days,  that  for  many 
years  to  oome  we  may  have  that  kindly  Scotch 
face  to  greet  us  with  every  Summer’s  morning ! 


THE  PRISOX  ASSIM  lATlOX  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

This  Association  has  been  doing  a  good  work 
for  the  past  tliirty-six  years.  The  principal 
aim  has  been,  and  is,  to  ameliorate  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  prisoners— including  those  detained  as 
witnesses ;  to  encourage  all  who  manifest  a  de¬ 
sire  to  reform,  and  also  to  secure  a  better  pris¬ 
on  discipline.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Association  have  performed  a  deal  of  labor,  tlio 
State  in  granting  their  ehartei*  having  imposed 
upon  them  the  duty  of  yearly  visits  at  their  own 
charges  to  its  three  State  Prisons,  six  Peniten¬ 
tiaries,  sixty-four  county  jails,  and  the  lock-ups 
of  this  and  other  cities ;  and  the  i>reparation  of 
an  annual  report  to  the  Legislature.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  in  ISCT  the  President,  Prof. 
Tiieodore  W.  Dwight,  and  the  Corresponding 
Secretary,  tlie  late  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines,  made  an 
elaborate  investigation  of  the  prisons  of  the 
United  States,  the  report  of  which  is  a  standard 
authority  on  the  sulyect,  both  here  and  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  This  largely  contributed  to  forming  the 
public  opinion  whicli  resulted  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Amendments  adopted  in  1876,  causing  the 
enorifious  decrease  of  $.500,000  a  year  in  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  State  prisons.  Back  as  far 


as  1847  the  Association  collated,  arranged,  and 
consolidated  the  existing  prison  laws  into  one 
Act,  which  now  forms  a  part  of  the  Revised 
Statutes ;  and  lust  year  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  prepared  a  complete  compilation  of  the 
prison  laws  now  in  force,  which  is  appended  to 
tlie  thirty-fifth  annual  report,  1879.  It  should 
be  added  that  members  of  the  Committee  have 
engaged  in  i>ersonal  investigation  and  labor  of 
great  value,  of  which  a  marked  instance  occurs 
iu  tlie  investigation  by  one  of  their  number,  of 
a  single  family  of  1,’2(K)  persons,  a  large  portion 
of  whom  were  hereditary  criminals  and  pau¬ 
pers  ;  tlie  published  report  being  better  known 
by  the  title  of  “  The  Jukes.” 

And  in  addition  to  the  several  aims  already 
given,  the  Association  has  been  actively  instru¬ 
mental  in  abolishing  barbarous  punishments, 
imprisonment  for  debt,  aud  the  custody  of  fe¬ 
male  convicts  iiy  mule  keepers.  It  has  promot¬ 
ed  the  separation  of  the  sexes,  and  tlie  isolation 
of  children  in  the  jails ;  tlie  protection  of  wit¬ 
nesses  when  in  custody ;  and  the  transfer  of  the 
criminal  insane  to  asylums  for  medical  care. 

Such  an  Association  makes  its  own  cogent 
apiieal  to  all  humane  hearts.  Of  late  years  it 
has  been  dependent  mainly  upon  its  own  mem¬ 
bers  and  casual  voluntary  contributions  from 
others ;  sources  quite  inadequate  to  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  work.  Its  treasurer  is  Cornelius 
B.  Gold,  10  Pine  street. 


PREHBYTERIAL  VIMITATIOM. 

From  the  report  made  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Troy  concerning  the  visi¬ 
tation  of  its  churches  during  the  present  Win¬ 
ter,  we  glean  the  following  facts  of  interest : 
Of  the  42  churches  iu  the  Presbytery,  40  were 
visited — each  for  two  evenings  and  the  inter¬ 
vening  day — by  a  committee  of  two  ministers 
and  an  elder.  Tlie  services  were  of  an  evan¬ 
gelistic  character.  Forty-six  sermons  were 
preached,  and  sixty-two  prayer  and  conference 
meetings  were  held.  The  elders  were  faithful 
in  attending  to  the  duty  assigned  them. 

With  barely  a  single  exception,  the  members 
of  Presbytery  were  unanimous  in  commending 
the  work  thus  done ;  and  iu  that  case  the  com¬ 
mittee  said  before  beginning  their  work  that 
it  would  amount  to  nothing.  Many  churches 
liave  been  much  quickened,  and  tlie  feeble 
churches  notably  encouraged  and  heliied. 
One  tliat  was  threatened  with  extinction  has 
been  united  witli  a  neighboring  bhurch  under 
a  single  pastor,  and  the  two  can  go  on  com¬ 
fortably  together. 

Out  of  these  visitations  grew  a  series  of  union 
meetings  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Troy 
aud  vicinity,  which  have  been  very  well  at¬ 
tended  and  sustained,  aud  are  still  continued, 
two  eai-h  week.  Four  hopeful  conversions  are 
traced  directly  to  three  of  the  visitations,  and 
more  may  have  oceurreil  that  have  not  been 
reported.  One  of  the  pastors  says :  “The  mere 
assertion  of  presbyterial  interest  and  respon- 
siliility  is  worth  all  it  cost.” 


OliR  GOOD  AFRICAN  BISHOP. 

Tlierc  was  a  large  gatlioring  in  the  Sliiloh 
Presbyterian  Church  Feb.  24,  to  commemorate 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Dr.  Henry 
Highland  Garnet’s  pastoral  connection  with 
that  church.  The  relation  has  not  been  quite 
continuous.  Dr.  Garnet  having  served  as  chap¬ 
lain  for  a  time  during  the  war,  and  also  preach¬ 
ed  in  Washington.  But  mainly  during  his  best 
yours  New  York  lias  been  his  home,  and  both 
witliin  and  outside  of  his  immediate  congrega¬ 
tion  he  is  well  known  and  greatly  respected. 
His  influence  with  and  in  liehalf  of  tho  colored 
people,  has  always  been  widely  recognized,  and 
most  salutary.  Tlie  cliurch  on  this  occasion 
was  adorned  with  flowers  and  flags,  one  of  the 
latter  having  been  presented  to  Dr.  Garnet  by 
the  Twenty-sixth  Regiment,  of  which  he  was 
chaplain  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Many  emi¬ 
nent  men  and  clergymen  were  present;  and 
with  the  substantials  of  addresses  of  a  congrat¬ 
ulatory  nature,  and  tho  ornamental  additions 
of  music  and  a  supper,  the  good  pastor  and  in¬ 
grained  old  abolitionist  must  have  reached  tlio 
conclusion  that  after  all  life  was  worth  living. 
Dr.  Garnet  is  yet  quite  young,  his  age  being 
sixty-five,  and  now  as  always,  he  is  an  able 
preacher,  and  beloved  by  his  flock.  His’only 
daughter,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  recently 
entered  upon  missionary  work  ill  Africa. 


YY'HERE  THERE  IN  MO  “  YVATER." 

Ill  these  times  of  renewed  rampant  speculation, 
of  unblushing  stock-watering  and  concealment  in 
corporate  accounts,  it  is  pleasant  to  study  tho  fig¬ 
ures  of  one  mammotli  corporation,  wlicre  there  is 
no  “  water  ”  and  no  speculation,  where  everj’thing 
is  solid  and  tangilde,  and  where  the  figures  tell  a 
very  plain  story,  Instoatl  of  confusing  and  con¬ 
cealing.  Wo  refer  to  the  New  York  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  whoso  thirty -si.xth  annual  report, 
now  published,  may  be  scrutinized  witli  satisfac¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  mystery  about  tlio  business 
which  has  grown  so  great ;  there  are  no  conceal¬ 
ments,  for  there  was  never  anything  to  conceal. 
The  huge  volume  of  over  forty-throe  iiiillions  is 
simply  the  accumulations  made  hy,  and  belonging 
solely  to,  some  forty-eight  thousand  persons,  scat¬ 
tered  over  tlie  civilized  world,  who  mutually  agree 
to  insure  one  another’s  lives.  Tlieso  peisons  paid 
in  nearly  seven  niillions  for  the  pnipose  during 
1880,  and  the  assets  also  yielded  more  than  two 
millions  in  interest.  Every  dollar  of  this  is  .sol¬ 
idly  invested,  and  is  earning  at  the  av  erage  rate  of 
more  than  five  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  business 
of  the  Company  during  1^180  reflects  the  returning 
prosperity  of  the  times,  and  continues  on  a  miicli 
Increased  scale  the  growth  which  this  grand  old 
Company  has  always  .shown.  Every  Inlluenoe  and 
disturlianee  which  can  affect  financial  corpora¬ 
tions,  has  spent  its  force  upon  the  Company  dur¬ 
ing  its  eventful  term  of  thirty-six  years.  But  no¬ 
thing  shakes  it.  It  is  one  of  the  few  corporations 
whose  permanence  and  vigor  may  lie  set  down  as 
beyond  contingency.  It  has  won  its  hlgli  reputa¬ 
tion  fairly  by  combining  conservatism  with  pro¬ 
gressiveness,  and  by  furnishing  the  best  in.sur- 
ance  at  the  lowest  not  cost  consistent  with  safety. 
In  Life  Insurance  size  is  not  necessarily  strength, 
but  it  may  aud  should  materially  contribute  to 
strength  l>y  securing  thewidcsl  scattering  of  risks, 
and  conseqiioiitly  the  most  favorable  average, 
whicli  means  the  most  favorable  actual  cost. 
This  is  a  point  worth  noting,  and  tho  size  of 
the  New  York  Life,  wliich  was  never  so  great  as 
now,  combined  with  its  long  experience,  which  is 
itself  a  pledge  of  safety,  commend  it  to  all  who 
wish  to  place  their  Insurance  wisely. 


I  MIVERNITY  OF  PEMMNA’LV.AMI.i. 

Dr.  William  Pepper  was  formally  inRtiillod  in 
the  provostship  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
on  Feb.  ‘22d,  tho  ceremonies  taking  place  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  Philadelphia.  Governor  Hoyt 
delivered  au  address  and  prosentwl  the  keys  of 
ofliee  to  Dr.  Pepper.  Dr.  G.  D.  Boardman  offered 
the  prayer.  After  the  installation  of  the  provost, 
the  vice-provost,  Charles  P.  Krauth,  8.T.D.,  LL.D., 
delivered  the  official  address  of  welcome  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  trustees  and  faculty,  to  wliicli  the  pro¬ 
vost  replied  in  a  long  address.  Tho  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  was  then  eonferretl  upon  the  Pres¬ 
ident-elect,  General  Garfield.  It  was  also  an¬ 
nounced  that  .Joseph  Wharton  of  Philadelphia  in¬ 
tended  giving  $100, (KW  to  the  University  to  endow 
a  department  to  be  called  the  Josepli  Wharton 
scliool  of  fliianco  aud  economy. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  special  effort  was 
made  to  give  the  exercises  on  Washington’s 
birthday,  when  the  obelisk  was  presented  to 
the  city,  a  religious  turn ;  but  no  one  can  read 
the  account  of  the  proceedings  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  without  having  this  thought  suggested. 
The  ceremonies  began  with  prayer  by  Dr. 
H.  Crosby,  This  was  followed  by  the  render¬ 
ing  of  Mr.  Gilder’s  original  hymn  by  a  grand 
chorus  made  up  from  the  Philharmonic  Socie¬ 
ties  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  with  Theo¬ 
dore  Thomas  as  jeader,  every  verse  of  wliich 
was  an  ascription  of  praise  to  God.  And  the 
closing  portions  of  Mr.  Evarts’  admirable  ad¬ 
dress,  referring  to  the  antiquity  of  the  obelisk 
and  to  the  wisdom  and  learning  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  yet  placed  in  glowing  contrast  the  great¬ 
er  wisdom  of  Moses  and  of  Christ,  and  their 
infinitely  greater  power  and  influence  on  the 
history  and  life  of  the  world. 

A  correspondent,  who  sends  a  brief  report  of 
an  installation  at  Wilton,  Ct.,  mentions  a  fact 
which  shows  how  the  Church  of  Christ  grows 
by  children  rising  up  to  take  the  place  of  the 
fathers.  He  says:  “ The  two  charges  (to  pas¬ 
tor  and  iieoplc)  and  the  right  hand  of  fellow¬ 
ship' were  given  by  three  of  five  sons  of  this 
church  who  are  in  the  ministry.  All  the  ser¬ 
vices  were  most  interesting ;  and  not  least  tlie 
experience  given  by  the  pastor-elect  in  his  ex¬ 
amination.  The  son  of  a  godly  mother,  and  by 
her  designed  for  the  ministry  and  taught  in  the 
Scriptures  and  Assembly’s  Catechism,  in  his 
wayward  youth  he  went  off  to  sea,  and  there, 
after  years  of  sailor-life,  he  was  converted  on 
shipboard,  when  a  captaincy  was  within  his 
rea(?li.  Then  he  relinquished  the  sea  and 
sought  an  education  at  Manchester,  Vt.,  Wil¬ 
liams  College,  and  in  Union  aud  Hartford  Sem¬ 
inaries;  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Troy,  and  pastor  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  and 
then  at  Windham,  Ct.” 

A  member  of  the  committee  interested  in  the 
services  held  every  Sunday  afternoon  inCliick- 
ering  Hall  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Colcord,  writes  us 
that  his  sermons  this  Winter  have  been  design¬ 
ed  to  answer  the  objections  and  meet  the  spir¬ 
itual  needs  of  non-Church-goers.  He  says  that 
the  hall  has  been  crowded,  and  thinks  the  con¬ 
gregations  have  been  composed  in  large  part 
of  such  as  w’ould  not  have  attended  the  regular 
churches ;  and  that  many  conversions  occur  of 
those  who  take  their  place  in  the  ranks  of  the 
churches,  and  thus  add  to  the  general  evan¬ 
gelical  strength  in  the  city. 

•Rev.  Solomon  P.  Hood,  who  is  soon  to  sail 
to  his  missionary  field  in  Africa,  in  company 
with  Rev.  Edward  Webb,  financial  secretary  of 
Lincoln  University,  has  been  spending  the  past 
four  weeks  in  Western  New  York,  greatly  in¬ 
teresting  large  congregations,  both  upon  the 
Sabbath  and  during  the  week,  with  his  elo- 
(pient  presentation  of  the  claims  of  his  race 
and  of  Africa.  Tliey  have  everywhere  been 
received  with  favor,  and  elicited  a  generous  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  appeals  in  behalf  of  their  impor¬ 
tant  work.  _ 

A  correspondent  writes:  “The  pastor  to 
wliom  you  referred  last  week  as  at  a  loss  how 
to  seat  the  new  lectnre-room,  so  as  to  make  it 
equally  convenient  foi  Sabbath-school,  devo¬ 
tional,  or  social  purposes,  can  have  all  his  dif¬ 
ficulties  removed  by  a  single  word— U/iainf.  In 
our  region  they  have  come  into  use  very  gener¬ 
ally,  and  I  do  not  know  of  an  instance  in  which 
they  liave  not  proved  satisfactory.” 

The  ‘  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament  ’ 
is  promised  shortly,  and  a  ‘  Companion  to  the 
Revised  Version,’  prepared  by  Professor  Alex¬ 
ander  Roberts,  D.D.,  of  St.  AndriSw’s  Universi¬ 
ty,  Aberdeen,  and  a  member  of  the  New  Testa^ 
ment  Company,  explaining  the  reasons  for  the 
changes  made  in  the  Authorized  Version,  will 
be  published  simultaneously  by  Cassell,  Petter, 
Galpin  &  Co.  of  New  York. 

Park  College  (Parkville,  Mo.,)  has  thirty-one 
young  men  in  its  classes  who  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  iiesides  several  who  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  similar  service  in  other  denomina¬ 
tions.  The  Park  students  mingle  work  aud 
study,  as  the  Institution  is  partly  industrial. 
According  to  all  accounts,  however,  they  are 
making  excellent  intellectual  progress.  The 
Rev.  John  A.  McAfee  is  at  the  head  of  the  In¬ 
stitution.  _ 

A  note  from  Glenmore,  Gu.,  informs  us  that 
«iuite  a  number  of  Northern  people  are  in  that 
section,  and  very  well  pleased  with  its  pros¬ 
pects.  The  writer  (Mr.  J.  M.  Stiger)  would 
fain  convince  us  that  it  is  just  the  region  “  for 
all  God’s  poor,  it  is  so  easy  to  make  a  living.” 
He  adds :  “  We  need  Sabbath-school  books.  If 
some  good  brother  would  help  us  to  them,  we 
will  be  most  thankful.”  We  are  glad  to  believe 
that  a  better  feeling  is  springing  up  in  all  parts 
Of  the  South  relative  to  newcomers.  It  will  be  a 
good  day  for  that  section  when  a  sight  of  carpet 
bags,  and  for  that  mutter,  trunks,  boxes,  and 
Northern  household  paraphernalia  generally, 
becomes  common.  A  little  Sunday-school  liter¬ 
ature  may  well  be  put  in  the  advance,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  request  of  our  correspondent. 

Mr.  Edward  Danforth  of  Elmira,  Secretary  of 
the  New  York  State  Sunday-school  Association 
appeals  by  circular  to  each  of  our  Sunday- 
schools  for  a  collection  to  help  forward  the  gen¬ 
eral  work  of  the  Association,  which  is  to  estab¬ 
lish  Sunday-schools  in  all  destitute  places ;  and 
by  means  of  systematic  effort  bring  the  entire 
youth  of  the  State,  so  far  as  yet  unreached,  un¬ 
der  Bible  instruction.  He  says :  “  One  mission¬ 
ary,  employed  the  entire  year,  organized  ninety- 
six  associations  and  Sunday-schools,  and  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  work  visited  over  seven  hun¬ 
dred  families,  travelling  flve  thousand  miles, 
and  one  thousand  of  that  distance  on  foot. 
About  thirty  schools  were  established  in  settle¬ 
ments  where  the  sound  of  the  Gospel  had  been 
rarely  heard,  and  the  people  gladly  welcomed 
the  missionary.  But  tlie  funds  for  this  work 
are  exhausted.  Every  dollar  receh'ed  during 
the  year  has  been  expended  for  the  support  of 
tlie  missionaries  in  the  field.”  Evidently  a 
good  work  is  being  done,  and  we  trust  it  will 
not  lack  for  the  necessarj’  aid  to  continue  it. 
The. general  Trea8\irer  is  Timothy  Haigh,  Syr¬ 
acuse.  The  twenty-sixth  annual  Convention 
of  the  State  Association  is  to  be  held  June  7th, 
8th  and  9th,  at  Cortland. 

The  Rev.  L.  H.  Morey  of  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y., 
in  congratulating  his  people,  under  date  of  Feb. 
27th,  in  view  of  the  completion  of  their  first 
year  of  labor  together  as  pastor  and  people, 
was  able  to  say  that  they  had  completely  wiped 
out  a  debt  of  over  $18,000.  A  memorable  tri¬ 
umph  tliis ;  and  after  the  natural  or  material 
should  come  the  siiiritual  blessing. 

Rufus  Choate,  in  his  famous  address  on  Fore¬ 
fathers’  Day,  in  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  said : 
“  Civil  and  religious  liberty  owes  more  to  John 
Calvin  than  to  any  other  man  in  modern  centu¬ 
ries.”  _ 

Tho  ladies  of  an  Episcopal  Church  Guild  in 
one  of  the  villages  of  Western  New  York,  ad¬ 
vertise  a  “  Masquerade  Party,”  with  the  usual 
accom]>animont8,  to  raise  funds  for  religious 
purposes.  This  is  a  step  iu  advance  of  any¬ 
thing  that  has  fallen  under  our  observation, 
and  from  which  the  ladies  of  all  other  Church¬ 
es  should  devoutly  pray  “  Good  Lord,  deliver 
us!  ” 
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Col.  E.  B.  C.  Cash,  a  duellist  of  the  old-fash' 
ioned  type,  has  just  been  tried  in  South  Caroli- 
na  for  killing  Col.  Shannon,  a  man  of  better 
moral  repute.  The  killing  was  freely  admitted, 
the  duel  having  taken  place  in  the  presence  of  I 
many  spectators.  Nor  was  there  any  question  " 
that  the  homicide  was  deliberate  and  premed¬ 
itated.  it  was  in  proof  that  a  son  of  CJol.  Cash 
urged  his  father,  just  before  the  firing,  to  be 
certain  to  kill  Col.  Shannon,  and  that  the  pris¬ 
oner  replied  “  I  will,  as  sure  as  there  is  a  world.’ 
But  for  all  this,  and  Judge  Pressley’s  charge 
that  the  practice  was  a  relic  of  barbarism  and 
that  “  according  to  the  law,  the  offence  with 
which  the  prisoner  was  charged  was  murder, 
and  it  was  nothing  else,”  the  jury  disagreed; 
and  are  reported  to  have  stood  eight  for  acquit¬ 
tal  to  four  for  conviction.  This  can  hardly  be 
reckoned  as  much  of  a  triumph  for  the  anti¬ 
duelling  sentiment  of  that  reigon.  But  the 
fact  that  a  legal  investigation  was  thought 
worth  while  is  something,  and  must  be  put 
down  as  a  gain. 

The  New  York  Sunday-school  Association 
has  published  its  “Year  Book”  for  1881.  The 
number  of  our  city  Sunday-schools,  according 
to  this  authority,  is  415,  with  115,826  scholars 
and  10,550  teachers  and  officers,  and  an  average 
attendance  of  82,461.  Of  these  schools,  75  are 
Episcopal,  70  Presbyterian,  57  Methodist,  54 
Roman  Catholic,  44  Baptist,  20  Reformed,  16 
Lutheran,  6  Congregational,  5  Friends,  5  He¬ 
brew,  2  Moravian,  10  Univbrsalist  and  Unita¬ 
rian, ‘26  Union,  and  25  miscellaneous.  “  Union  ” 
and  “  miscellaneous  ”  are  rather  indefinite  as 
descriptive  terms.  Cbuld  the  “Year  Book” 
give  us  some  detailed  information  with  regard 
to  tliese  schools — as  to  the  sources  of  their  sup¬ 
port,  the  denommational  affiliations  of  their 
superintendents  and  teachers— it  would  greatly 
enhance  its  value,  and  we  could  then  form  some 
notion  of  the  character  and  value  of  these  Union 
and  “  miscellaneous  ”  schools. 

The  Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond,  on  his  return  East 
from  Manitoba  and  the  Red  River  Countrv,  la¬ 
bored  (about  three  weeks)  at  Peterboro,  Cana^ 
da,  with  large  suc’cess ;  the  editor  of  the  chief 
newspaper  of  the  place  observing,  in  review  of 
what  had  been  done,  “  No  one  dreamed  that 
there  would  be  such  an  extraordinary  work  trf 
grace.”  He  adds:  “A gentleman  from  Belle¬ 
ville,  who  addressed  one  of  the  meetings  a  few 
days  ago,  stated  that  some  of  the  worst  charac¬ 
ters  in  that  city  who  professed  conversion  when 
Mr.  Hammond  was  there  during  a  former  year, 
were  now  consistent  members  of  the  churches. 
Letters  from  Rev.  J.  R.  Battisby,  as  to  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  work  in  Chatham,  and  from  Rev. 
J.  B.  Clarkson,  as  to  the  results  of  the  work  in  l 
Brantford,  give  us  every  reason  to  believe  that  j 
the  converts  in  Peterborough  will  remain  steady 
fast.”  From  this  place  Mr.  Hammond  went  t(j 
Toronto,  where  he  began  meetings  on  Monday 
Feb.  14th.  _ 

Bishop  Coxe’s  article  in  the  March  North! 
American  Review,  insists  on  the  retention  of] 
the  Bible  in  our  public  schools,  as  the  fountain  [ 
undeflled  of  our  English  speech,  and  also  the  | 
real  groundwork  of  our  social  system.  Capt. 
Eads  is  eloquent  and  demonstrative  as  to  the  j 
practicability  of  his  ship  railway ;  Judge  H.  H.  j 
Chalmers,  writing  of  tlie  effects  of  negro  suf- ' 
frage,  bespeaks  for  the  Southern  States  the  ^ 
sympathy  and  counsel  of  the  North  while  en¬ 
gaged  with  the  solution  of  the  problem  that 
has  been  forced  upon  them ;  John  D.  Philbricli 
comes  to  the  rescue  of  the  public  schools 
against  the  recent  strictures  of  Richard  GranH 
White ;  and  Joseph  Cook  is  the  object  of  Prof.J 
John  Fiske’s  wrath,  under  the  caption  ofl 
“  Theological  Charlatanism.”  Mr.  Cook  is  inf 
Scotland.  _ 

The  Rev.  Marin  ns  Willett,  for  the  past  ten 
years  chaplain  of  the  city  institutions  on 
Ward's,  Hart’s,  and  Randall’s  islands,  died 
Feb.  ‘25th  in  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Williams  College,  and  studied  for ' 
the  ministry  iu  the  Union  Theological  Semina-  i 
ry  in  New  York.  Mr.  Willett  was  for  many" 
years  a  member,  and  later  the  secretary,  of  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  was  also  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  tho  St.  Nicholas  Society.  He  leaves  an 
official  record  unspotted,  and  his  character  is 
that  of  a  man  who  lived  to  better  his  fellow- 
men.  A  widow,  two  sons,  and  a  daughter  sur¬ 
vive  him.  The  funeral  took  place  at  the  South 
Dutch  Church,  Fifth  avenue  and  Twenty-first 
street. 

Very  many  of  our  readere  in  this  qity,  as  well  as; 
•in  Newark  and  in  Philadelphia,  will  share  in  theij 
feeling  of  loss  with  which  we  hear  of  the  death  of 
tho  wife  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Dennis  (a  gentleman  well 
known  from  his  important  position  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad,  with  which  he  Ijas  lieen  con¬ 
nected  for  many  years),  which  took  place  at  her 
home  ill  Newark  on  Thursday  of  last  week.  The 
Newark  Advertiser  of  Friday  says : 

She  had  been  suffering  from  brain  trouble  since 
tho  filst  day  of  last  .January,  but  remained  con-j 
scions  until  4 : 30  yesterday  morning.  On  Wednes-^ 
day  she  appeared  to  bo  much  better  than  at  any¬ 
time  during  her  illness,  and  all  were  encouraged 
by  her  favorable  symptoms.  Dr.  Van  Wagenen 
was  he  regular  physician,  but  Dr.  James  R.  Wood 
was  twice  called  in  for  consultation.  Her  son.  Dr. 
F.  S.  Dennis  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  was  also  with> 
her  constantly,  and  all  that  medical  skill  could  do 
for  her  was  done.  She  passeil  away  as  peacefully 
as  if  falling  asleep. 

Ml’S.  Dennis  belongeii  to  a  sturdy  old  New  Eng¬ 
land  family,  and  was  horn  about  sixty-one  years 
ago  at  Norfolk,  Ct.,  and  received  au  excellent  edu¬ 
cation.  Thirty-nine  years  ago  she  came  to  New¬ 
ark  as  a  bride,  and  has  since  resided  here.  Dur¬ 
ing  her  whole  life  in  Newark  she  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Churfch,  and  her  rec-  ^ 
ord  as  an  exemplary  Christian  woman  is  among 
the  brightest.  She  had  a  hand  open  as  day  in 
melting  charity,  and  during  her  last  illness  more 
people  whom  she  had  blessed  with  her  beneficence, 
called  to  inquire  about  her  health  than  those  of  her 
own  social  circle.  She  was  during  many  years  one 
of  the  most  active  managers  in  the  Female  Chari¬ 
table  Society,  and  of  the  Protestant  Foster  Home. 
Amid  all  of  her  public  charities  she  found  time  to 
act  the  devoted  wife  and  mother.  Slie  leaves  four 
sons  and  one  daughter.  One  of  the  sons,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  S.  Dennis,  is  a  missionary  in  Syria,  and  has 
been  cabled  to. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  Sunday  aftemooi 
from  the  family  residence  on  Park  Place. 

PRF>iBYTERI4N  RININTERIAL  UBITI  ARY, 

In  The  New  York  Evangfxist,  Aug.  •26th  ai 
Dec.  2d,  1880,  are  to  be  found  the  names jP 
forty-nine  Presbyterian  ministers  who  had  < 
since  the  meeting  of  the  l£ist  General  As.s( 
bly.  Twenty-two  names  are  now  to  bo  ad^ 
swelling  the  number  to  seventy-one  durint 
last  nine  months.  For  the  whole  of  thej 
vious  year  only  seventy-six  were  reported. 

•  E.  P.  Hatfii^ 

Bruen,  James  H.,  Clayton,  N.  J.,  Jan.  23,  aged  63. 

Carutbers,  John,  Washington,  Pa.,  Nov.  37,  aged  73, 

Downs,  William  B.,  Chicago,  III.,  Dec.  21,  aged  70, 

Ewing,  Fielding  N.,  Decatur,  Ill.,  Fov.  18,  aged  60. 

Fulton,  William  B.,  Oreenfleld,  Uo.„Jan.  10,  aged 
Goodman,  Stephen  8.,  West  Milford,  N.  J.,  Dec.  10, 

Graves,  Levi  M.,  Bosston,  Pa.,  Dec.  31. 

Hastings,  Albert  E.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Nov.  ‘.8,  age 
Johnson,  Obadlah  M.,  Monsey,  N.  Y  ,  Jan  7,  ag< 

Kellogg,  Hiram  H  ,  Mt.  Forest,  Ill.,  aged  77. 

Mack,  Ell  T.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  3,  agad  73. 

Meeker,  David  C.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  18,  ai 
Hlddlemas,  Jasper,  Brooklyn,  Iowa,  aged  81. 

Packard,  Charles,  Windham,  N.  H.,  Feb.  30 
Palmer,  Marcus,  M.D.,  Milan,  Ohio,  aged  96. 

Pool,  George  W.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  aged  55. 

Bollo,  Eber  M.,  Stephentown,  N.  T.,  Dec.  33,  aglliM 
Budd,  George  B.,  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  1,  aged’78.  ! 

Smith,  Nathaniel  S.,  BuOalo,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  9,  agedl*- 
Willett.  Marlnus,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  Fob!  30, 

Willis,  Erasmus  D.,  Baraboo,  Wls.,  Dec.  13, 

Worrell,  Chas.  P.,  D.D.,  Perrineville,  N.  J.,' 
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Now  England  it  ha^i  only  three-fourths  as  many 
parishes  as  it  had  in  1840.  The  number  of  students 
in  their  eleven  colleges  and  ai?ademie8  has  also 
decreased^  For  the  years  1873,  1874,  and  1875, 
1,0!)3,  1,09."),  and  1,098  were  respectively  reported : 
but  for  1879,  1880,  and  1881  tlie  number  was  787, 
804,  anti  75(5 — a  decrease  of  thirty  per  cent. 


sent,  with  the  Acts  of  Incorporation ;  a  copy  of 
the  “Two  Lectures  upon  the  Relations  of  Civil 
Law  to  Church  Polity,  Discipline,  and  Property,” 
by  Hon.  William  Strong,  LL.D.,  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  and  the  co¬ 
pious  volume  of  Tyler’s  American  Ecclesiastical 
Law. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL. 

Twenty  Minutes  a  Day. —  Ladies  connected 
with  a  Protestant  Episcopal  church  have  started  a 
“Twenty  minutes’  Working  Society,”  the  members 
of  which  pledge  themselves  to  work  twenty  min¬ 
utes  a  day,  or  tw'o  houf^  a  week,  for  missions,  sim¬ 
ilar  to  one  already  established  in  England. 

Not  a  Unitarian. — Some  people  have  thought 
that  Rev.  Phillip  Brooks  of  Boston  was  inclined  to 
Unitarianism.  In  a  lidter  he  says;  To  me  the  in¬ 
carnation  and  the  miracles  which  Christ  Jesus  is 
said  tf)  hrfve  wrought  seem  to  be  sublimely  reason¬ 
able,  and  contradicted  by  no  knowledge  of  man  or 
of  the  world  which  Gotl  lias  given  us.  I  believe 
that  they  are  true  historically,  and  most  natural 
philosophically, 

Brooklyn. — St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Church,  tlie 
pulpit  of  which  was  made  vacant  recently  by  the 
elevation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Paddock  to  the  Episco¬ 
pate,  and  his  aHslgnment  to  the  diocese  of  Wash¬ 
ington  'temtory,  has  called  Rev,  Charles  A.  Tlb- 
bals  of  Red  Bank,  N.  .7.,  '.vho  ftOcOptS. 

Cohoes,  N.  Y. — The  first  Episcopal  service  hi 
this  city  was  held  in  .Vprll,  1831,  by  the  Rev. 
Orange  Clark,  at  that  tlmetherectorat  Waterford, 
and  on  the  2d  of  the  following  month  the  parish 
was  organized.  In  November  of  the  same  year 
aetion  W'as  taken  by  the  vestry  for  the  erection  of 
a  church  edifice,  wfiich  was  the  first  place  of  wor¬ 
ship  of  any  name  built  in  Cohoes.  It  was  not  un¬ 
til  the  Spring  of  1841  that  the  parish  was  sufficient¬ 
ly  strong  to  have  a  resident  clergyman,  and  even 
then,  and  for  twenty  j’oars  longer,  it  was  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  missionary  stipend. 

JER.SEY  City. — Last  Sabbath  occurred  the  twen¬ 
ty-first  anniversary  of  the  R»‘v.  S.  M.  Rice,  D.D., 
rector  of  Grace  Ejiiscopal  Church.  During  this 
time  the  church  has  raised  for  diocesan  missions, 
$1,192;  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  societies,  $258; 
Episcopal  fund,  $883;  relief  of  disabled  clergy, 
$729;  Domestic  Missions,  $2,8.50;  Foreign  Mi.s- 
sions,  $38(5 ;  relief  of  the  poor,  $5,331 ;  special  col¬ 
lections  for  parochial  objects,  $21,914 ;  for  build¬ 
ing  purposes,  $39,118 ;  Sunday-school,  $(5,512 ;  liqui¬ 
dating  the  parish  debt,  $15,7.57;  Sunday  chapel, 
$8,(HK).  Dr.  Rice  has  also  iiaptized  1,334  pei'sons ; 
married  455  couples;  officiated  at  (5:i0  funerals; 
and  prepared  889  pei’sons  for  confirmation.  The 
statements  madp  by  him  concerning  the  work  of 
the  twenty-one  years  was  in  the  form  of  a  pastoral 
letter,  after  the  reading  of  which  he  surprised  his 
congregation  by  announcing  his  resignation. 

METHODIST. 

Can.vnd.iioiia. — Rev.  W.  R.  Benham,  who  was 
compelled  to  retire  from  the  ministry  by  ill  health, 
received  a  valentine  which  must  have  increased 
his  appreciation  of  the  custom,  as  it  contained 
$230  in  currency,  the  remembrance  of  generous 
friends. 

Never  Missing. — Rev.  (’alel»  W.  Key  of  North 
Georgia  Conference  (Soutli)  died  Jan.  22.  For  fif¬ 
ty  years  he  had  not  faileil  to  nttmid  everj’  se.ssion 
of  his  Conference. 

Large  Benefai  tions.  —  Mr.  George  I.  Seney 
has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Cliurch  of  Brooklyn  $240,000  in  money  and 
real  estate,  to  be  employed  in  the  establishment 
in  Brooklyn  of  a  Method i.st  General  Hospital,  open 
to  Jew  ami  Gentile,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic,  heathen  and  infidel,  on  the  same  terms.  In 
making  this  large  gift  he  expressed  the  belief  that 
the  time  had  come  when  the  Methodist  Church 
should  do  its  share  in  hospital  work.  This  is  not 
the  beginning  of  Mr.  Seney’s  liberality.  He  re-  | 
cently  gave  $.50,000  to  the  Long  Island  Hospital 
Society  and  $20,(K)0  to  the  Butler-street  Home  for 
Destitute  Children. 

Methodism. — According  to  the  Year  Book  for 
1881,  the  Methodists  throughont  the  world  number 
31,731  miidsters,  85,4t50  local  preachers,  and  4,(i!>8,- 
890  members.  The  Church  has  211  .Vmerican  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  foreign  fields,  1,:53(5  local  preachers, 
and  35,432  membei’s.  It  ha.s  also  2,034  domestic 
missionaries.  The  total  contributions  of  the  de¬ 
nomination  for  the  past  year  were  $14,4(55,145. 

In  Memory  of  the  First  Confereniie. — A  me¬ 
morial  1  ablet  has  b(‘en  placed  in  front  of  St. 
George’s  Methoilist  Church,  Philadelphia.  It 
commemorates  the  meeting  of  the  first  Methodist 
Conference  held  in  .America,  which  assembled  in 
that  church  on  the  14th  of  July,  1773. 

South  C.vrolin.\. — In  one  district,  Greenville, 
the  effort  at  Church  extension  has  been  hum¬ 
ble,  only  ten  small  buildings  having  been  erected 
in  1880,  two  of  them  log-houses ;  but  the  report  of 
conversions  is  very  encouraging.  There  were  730 
in  1877,  4.‘10  in  1878,  500  in  1879,  and  9(50  in  1880 ; 
and  in  1880  then^  were  1,230  accessions  to  the 
Church.  The  total  increase  of  membei-s  in  the  en¬ 
tire  Conference  was  2,.5:10. 

Work  of  the  Bishop. — The  office  of  a  bisliop 
in  the  Methodist  Church  is  no  sinecure.  His  su¬ 
perintendence  includes  the  work  of  the  Church  in 
the  whole  United  States,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
His  labors  reciuire  him  to  lie  absent  about  nine 
months  in  theyear.  There  are  twelveactive  Bishops, 
nearly  12, (MX)  travelling  ministers,  about  100  con¬ 
ferences,  and  over  l,.500,tK)0  membei-s;  making 
1,(KK)  ministers  under  each  Bishop’s  care,  and  150,- 
(M)0  members.  They  preside  at  annual  conferences, 
station  the  preachers,  correspond  with  churches 
and  ministers  in  the  interior,  dedicate  churches, 
attend  meetings  of  Missionary,  Clmrch  Extension, 
Educational,  and  Sunday-si’hool  Societies  of  the 
Church.  They  cannot  come  directly  in  contact 
with  many  of  the  people,  because  of  their  vast  and 
numerous  duties.  The  Church,  through  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Confermice,  designates  the  places  where  the 
Bishops  shall  reside.  Boston,  New’ York,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  SVa-shington,  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Desmoines, 
Atlanta,  Syracuse,  San  Francisco,  St.  Loiils,  and 
Cincinnati  are  these  places. 

BAPTIST. 

Illinois. — This  State  has  92(5  Baptist  churches 
and  (58,000  members,  a  proportion  of  1  to  45  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  State.  But  many  of  these 
churclies  are  weak ;  and  a  large  number  of  the 
stronger  ones  have  preaching  but  once  a  month. 
One  county,  with  a  population  of  (5,(K)0,  has  but 
one  Baptist  church,  with  a  monthly  service.  In 
another  part  of  the  State  is  a  tliickly-settled  town¬ 
ship  in  which,  according  to  a  county  history,  there 
never  has  been  a  sermon  preached  except  by  a 
Romish  priest. 

(iRowth  in  Boston. — The  First  Baptist  Church 
was  organized  in  1801.  The  number  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  including  those  in  suburban  towns  whose 
inhabitants  largely  do  business  in  Boston,  is  forty. 
On  the  average  more  than  one  Baptist  church  for 
each  two  years  has  been  organized  w’lthin  what 
may  now  bo  called  Boston,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  In  the  year  1780  the  two 
Baptist  churches  in  Boston  were  connected  with 
the  Warren  Association — an  association  of  Baptist 
churches  formed  at  Warren,  R.  I.,  in  1767,  and 
embracing  “  all  but  five  of  the  regular  Baptist 
churches  in  Rhode  Island,  all  in  eastern  Massa- 
*chusetts,  and  several  in  the  southern  part  of  New 
Hampshire.”  In  1811  this  association,  covering  so 
much  territory,  contained  sixty  churches.  In  that 
year  it  was  voted  by  delegates  from  the  churches 
in  eastern  Massachusetts  to  form  the  Boston  As¬ 
sociation.  At  its  first  session  in  1812  twenty-four 
churches  were  represented,  ranging  from  Temple¬ 
ton,  Massachusetts,  to  New  Boston,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  from  Newton  to  Haverhill  and  Marblehead. 
As  the  churches  increased  in  number,  the  more 
distant  ones  dropped  off  to  form  new  associations 
— the  Worcester,  the  Old  Colony,  the  Salem,  etc. ; 
until  in  1848  the  Boston  Association  was  again  di¬ 
vided  into  the  Boston  North  and  the  Boston  Soutli, 
the  dividing  line  going  through  the  heart  of  the 
city.  Those  two  associations,  covering  a  circle  of 
territory  with  Boston  as  a  centre,  and  a  radius  of 
eight  or  ten  miles,  now  contain  seventy-nine 
churches  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  19,028. 
The  two  little  Boston  churches,  organized  prior  to 
1780,  are  found  at  the  expiration  of  the  century  to 
have  been  multiplied  by  thirty-nine  and  a  half  in 
number,  and  by  one  hundred  in  respect  to  mem¬ 
bers. 

ITNIVERHALIST. 

The  UNIVEK.SALISTS.— This  denomination  has  a 
loose  way  of  reckoning  by  families  as  well  as  by 
membei’s.  The  total  of  their  ministers  is  given  at 
7.36,  and  congregations  at  739,  with‘38, 043  members. 
In  1873  their  adherents  by  families  were  given  at 
43,0(K).  In  1860  tliey  reported  1,264  parishes  in 
the  United  States ;  in  1880,  956 — a  decrease  of  5308, 
or  about  twenty-five  jier  cent,  in  twenty  years.  Of 
this  decrease  133  were  outside  of  Now  England, 
and  175  in  New  England,  as  follows :  In  Maine,  a 
loss  of  48 ;  in  New  Hampshire,  43  ;  in  Vermont,  18 ; 
in  Massachusetts,  .53;  in  Rhode  Island,  4;  and  in 
Connecticut,  9.  Massachusetts,  Rliodo  Island, 
and  Ckmnecticut  lost  one-third,  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  more  than  one-half  of  their  Universalist 
parishes  since  1860,  according  to  the  figures  given 
in  their  own  Year-Books.  Looking  further,  we 
find  that  in  1840  there  were  853  Universalist  par¬ 
ishes  in  tlie  United  States.  From  1840  to  1860  they 
increased  411;  but  the  loss  of  308  since  1860 
loaves  them  with  only  103  more  tlian  in  1840 — an 
increase  of  twelve  per  cent.,  while  the  population 
of  the  country  has  increased  nearly  threefold. 
The  period  of  the  greatest  numerical  strength  of 
Universalisni  appears  to  have  been  from  1850  to 
18(50,  since  which  time  it  has  declined,  until  in 


time  at  the  communion  table.  Three  others  (two 
by  letter,  and  one  by  profession  of  falthl  expected 
to  be  with  us,  but  on  account  of  a  funeral  among 
the  relatives,  were  detained.  Of  those  coming, 
five  received  baptism.  The  day  was  one  of  joy 
and  comfort  to  the  church,  and  one  long  to  be  re¬ 
membered.  The  influence  of  these  meetings  has 
gone  through  the  community,  and  taken  a  strong 
hold  upon  the  people.  Q. 

Newark. — The  installation  notice  of  Rev.  Dr. 
R.  R.  Sutherland,  in  last  week’s  issue,  should  have 
been  credited  to  Newark,  Ohio,  instead  of  NTwiirk, 
N.  J. 

CiNi'iNNATi. — Rev.  George  H.  Fullerton,  pastor 
of  the  Walnut  Hills  Church,  is  in  Florida  for  rest 
and  recreation.. 

The  Central  Church  gives  an  earnest  cail  to  Rev. 
F.  A.  Horton  of  Cleveland,  O^io. 

Wegfj:. — Rev.  J.  G.  Black  has  been  greatly  cn- 
courageil  in  the  first  year  of  his  work  at  Rock  Hill 
and  Wegee.  In  the  former  church  twenty-five 
persons  have  just  been  received  on  profession,  and 
in  the  latter  twelve. 

Salineville. — The  new  church,  costing  $3, .599, 
was  dedicated'on  Feb.  l!Uh.  Rev.  Dr.  George  P. 
Hays.  President  of  Washington  and  Jeffei’son  Col¬ 
lege,  preached  the  sermon  and  conducted  the  suc¬ 
cessful  debt-paying  effort;  Rev.  S.  M.  Davis  pro¬ 
nounced  tbe  dedicatory  service ;  and  Dr.  Robert 
Hays  the  prayer.  Services  were  held  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  at  which  Rev  S.  M.  Davis  preached. 

Bluffton. — Since  June,  1879,  less  than  a  year 
and  nine  months,  this  church  hasdoubled  its  num¬ 
ber  of  members.  Rev.  E.  Layport  is  the  pastor. 

Urbana. — This  church  has  extended  a  call  to 
Rev.  J.  C.  Ely  of  Piqua. 

Cleves. — This  church  is  enjoying  a  revival.  It 
has  given  a  call  to  Rev.  James  Mitchell  to  become 
its  jiastor. 

MICHIGAN. 

Spring  Lake. — This  church,  under  the  lead  of 
its  pastor.  Rev.  Thomas  Fowler,  has  secured  sub¬ 
scriptions  sufficient  to  fully  meet  its  debt. 

CiTMBER. — The  new  house  of  woi’ship  was  dedi¬ 
cated  in  the  early  part  of  February. 

Bellevue. — Rev.  D.  R.  Shoop  has  taken  charge 
of  this  congregation,  removing  from  Hastings. 

Schoolcraft. — Rev.  J.  H.  Williams  of  Cooper, 
in  order  to  avail  himself  of  better  school  privi¬ 
leges  for  his  children,  has  accepted  a  call  from 
the  church  at  this  place. 

INDI.\NA. 

Indianapolis. — Rev.  Wm.  Patton  has  resigned 
his  charge  at  Brandt,  Penn.,  and  will  remove  in 
April  to  Indianapolis. 

Frankford. — Dr.  5V.  H.  Simpson  of  the  Fii^st 
Church  of  Madison  accepts  a  call  to  this  church, 
which  numbers  nearly  3(K)  members. 

ILLINOIS. 

Deerfield. — This  congregation  has  been  great¬ 
ly  blessed,  and  out  of  seventy  members  recently 
admitted,  sixty-six  joined  on  confession  of  faith. 

Monmouth. — A  new  church  is  about  to  be  erect¬ 
ed  by  this  congregation,  and  fifteen  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  have  been  subscribed  towards  the  project. 
Dr.  R.  C.  Matthews  is  the  pastor. 

IOWA. 

Morning  Si’N. — The  extra  services  in  this  church 
resulted  in  thirty  conversions,  sixteen  of  whom 
have  already  united  with  the  church. 

Plymouth.  —  Mr.  T.  C.  Straus,  a  student  la 
Union  Seminary,  has  received  a  call  to  Plymonlh 
Church,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Des  Moines. 

MINNESOTA. 

Henkytown. — A  Presbyterian  church  was  or¬ 
ganized  Feb.  14th  at  this  place,  with  ten  members. 
Two  ruling  elders  wlftre  eh'cted  and  ordained,  and 
the  Lord’s  Supper  administered.  Rev.  Mr.  Dyck- 
inan  of  Union  Seminary  has  been  preaching  for 
some  months,  with  much  acceptance.  He  also 
supplies  the  church  at  Lanesboro,  a  thriving  town 
in  Soiitheni  Minnesota. 

MISSOURI. 

Ka.nsas  City.— rTwenty-eight  persons  were  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  Second  Presbyterian  Churi’h  at  a 
recent  communion  service.  This  church  (of  which 
Rev.  Dr.  Kimball  is  pastor)  seems  to  be  advanc¬ 
ing  to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  No  special 
services  liave  been  held.  'The  growth  of  the  mem- 
berehip  is  steady  and  increasing.  A  new  church 
building  is  being  erected. 

Reedsbitrg. — Rev.  O.  W.  Winchester  is  suppiy- 
ing  this  church,  having  come  from  Fergus  Falls, 
Minn. 

KANSAS. 

Newton. — Within  the  past  twenty  months  sev¬ 
enty  members  have  been  received  into  this  church 
(Rev.  J.  H.  tffark  pastor). 

THE  TERRITORIES. 

Huron. — Rev.  W.  S.  Peterson  has  clianged  his 
address  from  Beloit,  Iowa,  to  Huron,  Beadle  coun¬ 
ty,  Dakota. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Install.vtion. — Rev.  Frank  Thompson,  late  of 
Windham,  Ct.,  was  installed  pastor  of  the  venera¬ 
ble  cburch  of  Wilton,  Feb.  22d,  by  tlie  Fairfield 
West  Consociation,  several  ministers  of  other  As¬ 
sociations,  who  liad  been  invited  by  the  church, 
together  with  their  delegatiis,  sitting  with  tliem. 
Introductory  services  were  by  Rev.  S.  B.  S.  Bis- 
sell;  Bible  le.sson  by  Rev.  B.  J.  Relyea;  sermon 
by  Rev.  S.  G.  Buckingham,  D.D.,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  from  John  xiv.  1-11 ;  installing  prayer  by 
the  late  pastor.  Rev.  S.  J.  M.  Memin ;  charge  to 
pastor  by  Rev.  S.  (4.  Willard,  D.D. ;  right  hand  of 
fellowship  by  Rev.  James  W.  Hubbell;  charge  to 
people  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Davenport;  benediction  by 
the  pastor. 

Brooklyn. — Rev.  T.  Chalmers  Easton,  pastor  of 
the  Lew  is-avenue  Congregational  Clmrch,  and  Rev. 
T.  R.  Slicer  of  the  Park  Congregational  Church, 
have  severed  their  connection  w’ith  these  church¬ 
es.  Mr.  Slicer  resigns  because  of  his  confessed 
defection  from  the  orthodox  faith. 

More  Debt- Raising.  —  The  Congregational 
Church  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  of  which  Rev.  A.  H. 
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NEW  YORK. 

Brooklyn. — ^The  Classon-avenue  Church  cele- 
brat5ed,  on  Feb.  13th,  the  first  anniversarj’  of  the 
settlement  of  its  new  pastor.  Dr.  D.  R.  Fraser. 
.He  availed  himself  of  the  occasion  to  preach  a  ser¬ 
mon,  in  which  ho  presented  some  of  the  results  of 
the  year’s  work  in  the  various  departments  of 
church  activity.  Among  others,  the  following 
facts  were  mentioned.  Additions  to  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  church  during  the  past  year  69,  making 
a  total  of  838  members  on  the  church  roll.  The 
total  amount  of  money  raised  to  carry  on  the 
church  work  was  $25,668,  including  about  $5,(KK) 
contributed  to  complete  the  purchase  of  the  Dur- 
yea  chapel.  The  Young  People’s  Association  lias 
enrolled  205  members,  and  has  rendered  valuable 
assistance  to  the  pastor  in  furthering  his  plans  for 
increasing  the  usefulness  of  the  church.  The  Sun¬ 
day-school,  with  a  membership  of  nearly  70(),  has 
had  an  average  attendance  of  75  per  cent.  Such 
facts  as  these,  taken  in  conne<'tion  with  fbe  large 
amount  pledged  to  liquidate  the  indebtedness  of 
the  church,  are  the  best  possible  evidence  of  its 
continueil .  vigor  and  usefulness,  and  furnish  a 
aU’ong  testimony  to  the  fidelity  and  efficiency  of 
the  pastor. 

Rev,  James  M.  Ludlow,  D.D.,  of^e  Westminster 
Church  sailed  from  this  port  on  Thursday  for  a 
tour  of  three  months  in  the  Holy  Land.  During 
the  next  four  w’eeks  Rev.  W.  H.  Green  of  Prince¬ 
ton  w  ill  supply  the  Westminster  pulpit. 

Troy. — Rev.  George  Davis  Adams  was  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  Oakwood-avenue  Church 
on  Wednesday  evening  of  last  week.  The  modera¬ 
tor  (Rev.  Dr.  A.  B.  Bullions!  presided  ;  Dr.  Webber 
preached  from  “Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal 
life  ” ;  Dr.  Roof  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and 
Dr.  Irwin  to  the  people.  There  was  a  large  con¬ 
gregation,  and  the  prospect  is  favorable  for  useful 
and  pleasant  work.  ^ 

West  Tow’N. — This  church  in  Orange  county, 
only  two  weeks  ago  made  vacant  by  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  their  latd  pastor,  the  Rev.  L.  T.  Shuler, 
who  goes  to  take  charge  of  a  promising  mission 
field  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  has  already  filled  its  pul¬ 
pit  by  extending  a  unanimous  call  to  the  Rev.  J. 
B.  Fisher  of  Deposit,  N.  Y.,  who  has  accepted  the 
same,  and  will  remove  to  his  new  field  of  labor 
about  the  1st  of  April. 

Sweden. — A  few  weeks  ago  tlie  manse  of  this 
Society  was  damaged  by  fire.  Recently  a  meeting 
was  held  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  at 
once  to  repair  damages  and  to  make  improvements 
upon  the  church.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
raise  $800  to  meet  the  expense,  and  another  to  act 
with  the  trustees  in  expending  it. 

Le  Roy-. — We  regret  to  learn  that  Rev.  Benja¬ 
min  B.  Parsons  has  been  unable  to  preach  for  sev¬ 
eral  Sabbaths  in  consequence  of  sickness. 

Fowlerville. — This  congregation  has  sustain¬ 
ed  a  great  loss  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of 
the  extensive  Agricultural  Works  of  B.  F.  Dow  & 
Co.,  to  Peru,  Iiid.  Something  like  a  third  of  the 
income  of  the  «6ociety  was  derived  from  this  es¬ 
tablishment.  Wo  are  happy  to  learn  that  they  are 
not  disheartened  by  the  untoward  event,  but  are 
confident  that  they  shall  be  able  to  “hold  the 
fort”  in  the  future  without  assistance. 

Albion.  —  Rev.  Dr.  Walsworth  has  returned 
from  California.  He  spent  last  Sabbath  with  his 
brother-in-law.  Rev.  Dr.  Bell,  in  Kansas  City,  and 
was  expected  to  reach  home  to-day  (Thursday),  and 
will  receive  a  cordial  welcome. 

Lyons. — After  eight  weeks  of  constant  daily 
preaching,  except  Saturday,  Rev.  Mr.  Davidson 
was  announced  to  preach  his  concluding  sermon 
last  Sabbath  evening.  There  is  no  abatement  in 
the  interest.  All  classes  have  been  reai’hed,  and 
nearly  three  hundred  have  professed  conversion. 
No  such  deep  and  general  work  of  grace  has  been 
experienced  in  the  place  in  forty  years,  and  all 
the  churches  will  be  greatly  strengthened  by  it 
both  in  numbers  and  influence.  Mr.  Davidson’s 
course,  alike  in  preaching,  measures  and  inter¬ 
course  with  the  people,  has  secured  universal  com¬ 
mendation.  and  he  leaves  behind  him  none  but 
friends.  a. 

Painted  Post. — This  church  in  August  last  se¬ 
cured  the  sen’ices  of  Rev.  Frederick  Campbell, 
whose  labors  thus  far  have  been  very  acceptable. 
For  two  weeks  past  they  have  enjoyed  the  labors 
of  the  pastor’s  father,  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Campbell, 
D.D.,  which  have  been  followed  with  a  blessing. 
The  Doctor  has  a  very  happy  way  of  presenting 
truth.  He  is  quite  original  in  his  exegesis,  but 
free  from  those  startling  eccentricities  which  so 
often  mar  the  labors  of  revivalists.  His  style  is 
colloquial,  his  manner  pleasing  and  persuasive, 
and  his  illustrations  apt  and  forcible.  I  have 
been  familiar  with  many  of  the  popular  evangel¬ 
ists  of  the  day,  and  in  my  opinion  he  is  equal,  if 
not  superior  in  many  important  respects,  to  the 
best  of  them.  A  goodly  number  have  beeji  con¬ 
verted,  and  w'e  hope  the  good  work  will  not  stop. 
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Haney — Coijston — In  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Pob.'22il,  1881, 
at  the  residence  of  the  bride’s  mother,  by  the  Rev.  D.  V. 
M.  Johnson,  D.D.,  Charles  William  Haney  of  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  and  Mi.ss  Fannie  Colston. 

Merchant— Warner— On  Thursday,  Feb.  24, 1881,  at 
the  home  of  the  bride  (Deacon  Henry  L.  Warner),  by 
Rev.  George  W.  Warner,  Mr.  Andrew  A.  Chapin 
Merchant  of  New  Lebanon,  and  Miss  Hattie  Warner 
of  Canaan  Four  Corners,  Columbia  county,  N,  Y. 

ScHENCK— Rue — At  his  own  house  in  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  Dee.  30th,  1880,  by  Rev. 
F,.  8.  Si’honck  of  Arnot,  Pa.,  assisted  by  his  son.  Rev. 
J.  R.  W.  Schonck  of  Philadelphia,  David  Schenck, 
Esq.,  of  New  York  city,  son  of  the  officiating  clergy¬ 
man,  to  Miss  Mary  Rue  of  Hoboken,  only  daughter  of 
Rev.  Jos.  E.  Rue  of  Littleton,  Halifax  county,  N.  C. 
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Frissell— At  Bloomfleld,  N.  J.,  Fob.  22d,  1881,  Eliza 
B.  DodD,  wife  of  the  late  Ezra  R.  Frissell. 

Hotchkiss— At  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  on  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing,  Feb.  17th,  1881, .of  pneumonia,  Mary  B.,  widow  of 
the  late  Horace  Hotchkiss.  Funeral  services  were  held 
In  the  Crescent-avenue  Church,  Plaiufleld,  on  Friday. 
Burial  in  Riverside  Cemetery,  Waterbury,  Ct.  “  8o  He 
bringeth  them  unto  their  desired  haven.” 

Meigs- Mr.  Jabez  P.  Meigs,  lor  many  years  a  prom¬ 
inent  and  worthy  member  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Delhi,  N.  Y.,  has  just  passed  from  the  scenes 
of  earth.  Ho  was  born  in  1806  in  Connecticut.  While 
a  young  man  ho  removed  to  Delhi,  and  in  1835  united 
with  the  Second  Presbyterian  Chui’<-h,  of  which  Rev. 
Mr.  Kirtlaud  was  then  pastor,  ilis  purpose  to  fulfil 
every  Christian  obligation  was  shown  in  his  becoming 
a  Sabbath-school  teai-her  during  the  same  year,  a  po.st 
that  he  held  with  great  benefit  to  his  pupils  during  the 
forty-five  years  that  closed  witli  the  last  Sabbath  of  his 
life.  He  loved  to  speak  of  the  young  people  who  had 
been  under  his  care,  and  who  as  men  and  women  are 
occupying  responsible  positions  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  Tliey  and  all  wlio  met  him  from  week  to  week 
in  the  toacners’  meeting,  will  long  remember  his 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  his  ready  use  of 
it,  and  the  interest  that  kindled  into  enthusiasm  as  he 
discussed  with  them  some  difficult  theological  question. 
From  this  first  year  of  his  membership  also  dates  his 
constant  attendance  at  prayer-meetings,  where  his 
voice  was  beard  leading  in  devotion  until  it  became 
tremulous  with  years  and  failing  strength.  As  an  elder 
for  many  years,  he  was  ever  reiidy  with  sympathy  and 
active  cooperation  in  every  good  word  and  work.  His 
far-seeing  nopefulness  was  a  marked  trait ;  his  natural- 
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The  I’l-cshytci-y  of  Neosho  will  meet  in  Chetopa, 
Kau.,  on  Tuesday,  March  29th,  at  7J  P.  M.  Session  records, 
statistical  reports,  assessment  ot  ten  cents  per  member, 
and  written  nniratlves  ot  the  state  of  religion,  required. 

CHAS.  H.  MeCKEERY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Pi-eshytery  of  Peoria  will  meet  at  Lewlstown, 
Ill.,  on  Tuesday,  March  15tli,  at  7)  P.  M. 

The  Woman’s  Presbyterlal  Society  of  Missions  In  the 
Presbytery  ot  Peoria  will  meet  In  Lewiston,  Ill.,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  March  16,  at  2  P.  M.  All  who  come  will  be  cordially 
welcomed.  I.  A.  CORNELISON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Preshytery  of  New  York  will  meet  in  the  Lec¬ 
ture-room  ot  the  Scotch  Church,  on  Monday,  March  7th,  at 
10  A.  M.  S.  D.  ALEXANDER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Preshytery  of  Ozark  will  meet  In  Greenfield,  Mo., 
on  Thursday,  March  10th.  at  7J  P.  M.  Statlstic.il  reports 
and  written  narratives  e:{i)Octed  from  the  Session  of  each 
church.  W.  8.  KNIGHT,  StaUid  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Zanesville  will  meet  at  Dresden, 
Ohio,  on  Thursday,  April  12tli,  at  7  P.  M. 

J.  P.  8AFFORD,  Stated  Clerk. 


Velvet  Novelties. 

Beautiful  and  unique  designs  in 
Plush  figures — Surah  Satin  and 
Velvet — Plaids — Blacks. 


In  the  newest  designs  and  coloring^.  Also  | 
a  superb  collection  of 

Upholstery  Materials, 
Draperies,. 

Furniture  Coverings, 
Lace  Curtains,  Etc., 

Including  many  new  manufactures  and 
novel  fabrics. 

■  At  Very  Attractive  Prices. 


IVoollen  Goods. 

Elegant  Dresses  in  Roman  and 
Bayadere  Stripes,  and  Gay 
Plaids  in  illuminated  effects. 


Gloves,  Robes,  Hose, 

In  all  styles,  at  reduced  prices. 


OOSPKL  WORK. 

The  pamphlet  “  Christian  Work  in  New  York,”  is  now 
being  circulated.  This  Is  the  seventeenth  year  ot  the 
publication  of  this  unique  work.  It  Is  considered  by 
pastors,  and  editors,  and  others,  an  indispensable  man¬ 
ual  of  information  on  the  social  and  moral  condition 
of  the  city.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  City  Mis¬ 
sion,  by  whom  it  is  issued,  accompany  its  presentation 
with  an  urgent  appeal  for  the  generous  support  of  the 
community.  They  are  fully  persuaded  that  by  the 
establishment  of  churches  for  the  people,  in  connection 
with  the  City  Missionary  effort,  they  are  promoting,  in 
the  most  effective  way,  the  diffusiou  of  the  Gospel — 
the  only  adequate  remedy  for  the  abounding  sin  and 
suffering  of  tbe  city.  Large  gifts  and  bequests  are 
needed  for  the  erection  of  additional  (diurch  buildings, 
and  $50,000  a  year  are  required  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  city  missionary  work.  With  $50,000,  fifty  city  mis¬ 
sionaries  CUR  be  sustained,  and  in  oneway  and  another, 
through  the  various  agencies,  tbe  Gospel  can  be  car¬ 
ried  to  50,000  families,  or  250,000  souls,  at  a  cash  per 
capita  of  twenty  cents.  The  office  of  the  City  Mission 
is  at  50  Bible  House,  where  all  communications  should 
be  addressed. 

M.  K.  Jesup,  Vice-President. 

L.  E.  Jackson,  Cor.  Sec.  and  Assist.  Troas. 


Real  India  Shawls. 

Specialties  in  open-centre  Camels’- 
hair  Breakfast  Shawls.  “The 
Langtry  "  in  all  colors. 

Valley  of  Cachmere  and  Umrilz 
Squares,  in  rare  colors  and 
quality. 

Spring  and  summer  fancy  shawls 
in  all  latest  styles. 


A  Two-Hokse  Work. — Rov.  J.  W.  Pugh,  who 
ha.s  been  for  two  years  acting  pastor  to  the  Welsh 
churches  in  Granville,  has  adopted  the  novel  plan 
for  the  Suiuiner  of  preparing  what  he  calls  a  two- 
horse  “Welsh  Missionary  Van”  (wagon),  with 
which  lie  proposes  to  visit  towns  and  cities  with 
tracts  and  some  articles  for  sale,  and  from  the 
platform  preach  evenings  to  those  who  may  be 
disposed  to  hear. 

Panam.v. — The  proceedings  of  the  .semi-centen¬ 
nial  celebration  of  this  church,  which  occurred 
on  the  10th  of  last  November,  have  been  printed 
in  pamphlet  form,  and  are  of  much  interest.  The 
historical  discourse  of  the  pastor.  Rev.  Irving  I. 
St.  John,  is  given  in  full,  together  with  the  ad¬ 
dresses  of  welcome,  letters  from  former  pastors, 
and  a  poem  w’ritten  for  the  occasion. 

Evans  Mills. — We  are  pained  to  leurii  of  tlie 
sudden  death  of  Rev.  C.  H.  Gaston,  which  occur¬ 
red  in  this  village  on  the  ‘24th  ult.,  after  an  illness 
of  only  a  few  days.  His  funeral  was  held  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  and  was  conducted  by  Drs.  James  Gardner 
of  (janton  and  J.  J.  Porter  of  Watertown.  Mr. 
Gaston  had  been  with  this  people  but  a  few  weeks, 
and  was  fast  winning  the  respect  and  love  of  the 
communitv. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Stanhove. — Rev.  Joseph  W.  Porter  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  First  Chun;h  of  Stanhope,  Monday, 
Feb.  7th.  Rev.  .lethro  B.  Woodward  presided; 
Rev.  S.  M.  Studdiford  preached  the  sermon  ami 

fave  the  charge  to  the  pastor ;  and  Rev.  .Alexander 
roudfit  gave  the  cliarge  to  the  people.  The  post- 
office  address  of  Mr.  Porter  will  remain  Trenton 
until  April,  when  he  will  remove  to  Stanhope. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia.  —  The  Wharton-street  Church 
(Rev.  A.  W.  Williams  pastor)  received  fourteen 
new  members  Feb.  l:3th. 

Pittsburg. — Rev.  H.  T.  McClelland  of  Montours 
Church  accepts  the  call  to  the  Sixth  Church,  made 
vacant  by  the  removal  of  Rev.  H.  G.  Mendenhall 
to  Mercersburg. 

West  Chester.— The  Presbytery  held  a  special 
meeting  here  on  the  ’iJtli  ult.,  and  dissolved  the 
pastoral  relation  which  has  existed  for  three  years 
between  Rev.  Hector  A.  McLean  and  the  church 
of  Dilwortjitown.  The  Presbytery  also  dissolved 
the  pastoral  relation  which  has  existed  between 
Rev.  William  B.  Noble  and  the  Faggs  Manor 
Church  since  October,  1872.  Mr.  Noble  was  dis¬ 
missed  to  the  Presbytery  ot  Philadelphia  North, 
within  whose  bounds  he  expects  to  settle  as  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  First  Church  of  Norristown. 

FLORIDA. 

Jacksonville. — The  First  Church  (connected 
with  the  Northern  Assembly),  of  which  Rev.  W.  K. 
Tully  Is  pastor,  received  twelve  members  at  the 
last  communion.  Rev.  W.  H.  Doilge  is  pastor  of 
the  Second  Church  (Southern),  while  the  Third 
Churcli  is  under  the  care  of  the  Northern  Assem¬ 
bly  and  of  the  Freedman's  Committee,  being  coin- 
poseil  entirely  of  colored  members.  'Their  pastor. 
Rev.  D.  5V.  Culp,  is  a  graduate  of  Princeton  Semi¬ 
nary,  and  is  doing  a  good  work.  All  told,  Jackson¬ 
ville  has,  fifteen  congregations,  nine  of  which  are 
white,  and  six  colored,  distributed  as  follows; 
Five  Methodist  (including  Northern  and  Southern, 
white  and  colors),  three  Baptist,  three  Presbyte¬ 
rian,  and  one  each.  Congregational,  Lutheran, 
Episcopal,  and  Roman  Catholic.  There, is  also  an 
influential  Jewish  community,  which  has  taken 
steps  for  the  erection  of  a  synagogue. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Sutton. — The  extra  meetings  held  by  this  con¬ 
gregation  have  resulted  in  seventy  or  more  hope¬ 
ful  conversions. 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville. — Be\'.  Wm.  Adams  has  already  en¬ 
tered  upon  his  labors  with  the  Tabernacle  Church, 
made  vacant  by  the  coming  of  Rev.  A.  B.  Simpson 
to  the  Thirteenth-street  Church  of  New  York. 

Covington. — Efforts  are  being  made  by  the 
Ninth-street  Church  to  secure  the  services  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Rutherford  of  St.  Louis. 

OHIO. 

Defiance  County. — The  Lost  Creek  Union  Pres- 
bjrterian  Church  has  just  passed  through  a  precious 
revival  of  religion,  liy  which  our  hearts  have  been 
greatly  cheer^.  The  meetings  commenced  with 
the  Week  of  Prayer,  and  continued  for  five'  weeks. 
They  were  quiet,  and  yet  pervaded  by  deep  solem¬ 
nity.  On  Sabbath,  Feb.  2(}th,  the  sacrament  of  the 
lord’s  Supper  was  administered,  and  twenty-one 
persons  entered  into  ooventuit,  and  sat  for  the  first 


Housekeepers 


Needs,  in  all  the  varied  and  new 
spring  styles. 


Carpets, 

Oil-cloths, 

Rugs, 

Mats, 

Matting, 

Curtains, 

Shades, 

Towels, 

Napkins, 

Quilts, 

Etc.,  etc.,  ( 


I  ESTIMONY  OF  THE  AGE\ 

I  or  Coiitiriuatiuns  of  the  Scriptureit. 

A  new  and  maRslve  work,  containing  nearly  5000  dis¬ 
tinct  testimonials  gathered  from  ancient  and  modern 
sources,  forming  a  splendid  Thesaurus  of  Arguments, 
Facts,  Illustrations  and  Evidences  of  the  Truth  of  the 
Word  of  God.  One  MAONIFICKNT  VOLUME.  lOOO 
Koyal  Octavo  pages.  1(H)  Illustrations.  Full  Index.  Four 
styles  of  binding.  Prices  low.  Descriptive  Circular  free. 
AGEN’I'S  WANTED.  Liberal  Commissions.  Large  Sales. 
For  terms  address 

.T.  C.  McUUKDY  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Xotfees 


Furniture  Cretonnes. 

New  goods  in  desirable  patterns, 
at  reduced  prices. 


Broadway  aiul  rwentieth  Street. 
Grand  and  i  hryitie  Streets. 


Made  from  Grape  Cream  Tartar.— No  other  preparation 
makes  such  light,  flaky  hot  broads,  or  luxurious  pastry. 
Can  be  eaten  by  Dyspeptics  without  fear  of  the  Ills  result¬ 
ing  from  heavy  Indigestible  food.  Sold  only  In  cans,  by  all 
Grocers. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  New  York. 


Makes  such  remarkably  liberal  offers 
of  Plants  with  his  superbly  Illustrated 
hook”^  ~  ..  _  ..  - 


_ _  _ _ _  Success  with  Small  Fruits,"  that 

all  having  country  homes  should  accept  them.  DesorlptlTe 
Catalogue  free.  Address 

_ E.  P.  ROE,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


prepared  expressly  to  their  order  for  the 
approaching 


CANVASSERS  make  from  *35  to  *50  per  week  sell¬ 
ing  gooils  for  E.  G.  RIDEOUT  &  CO.,  10  Barclay  Street, 
New  York.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  terms. 


BEST  IN  THE  world: 

WONT  CMP.  .nAn.  WEVERSt.  Et 


SPRING  TRADP 


Cod-Liver  Oil  and  Lime  — That  plea.iaiit  and  ac¬ 
tive  agent  In  the  cure  of  all  consumptive  svmptoms, 
"  IVilbor'!  Compound  of  I'ure  Cod  Lirer  Oil  and  Lime,"  Is  being 
universally  adopted  In  medical  prardlce.  Sold  by  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  A.  B.  Wii.BOR,  Chemist,  Boston,  and  all  druggists. 


An  inspection  is  invited  of  their  complete 
assortment  in  all  grades  of 


WASTE  SEWING  SILK . 30e.  peroo. 

WASTE  EMBROIDERY  SILK . 40c.  ^r  ox! 

A  36-page  pamphlet,  giving  Rules  and  Designs  for  Knit¬ 
ting  Silk  Stockings,  Mittens,  Money  Purses,  Babies’  Caps 
and  Boots,  Laces,  Ac.,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  recelnt 
of  Six  Cents.  Postage  stamps  received  os  money. 

THE  BRAINERD  A  AKMSt'RONG  CO., 


What  Aileth  Thee  ? 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
“  Melody  of  the  23d  Ptalm,"  “The  Other  Shore,"  Etc. 

“  Designed  for  the  tbe  great  company  of  the  anxious  and 
troubled,  as  well  as  the  deeply  sufferiag  ones,  that  go 
mourning  through  the  world,  and  feel  the  constant  need  of 
the  Divine  presence  and  Comforter.” — N.  Y.  Evangelist. 

13mo,  cloth,  100  pages,  price  $1.50. 

ANSON  B.  F.  RANDOLFII  dk  COMPANY, 

No.  900  Rroiidway,  cor.  iOth  St.,  New  York. 

Sent  by  mail,  on  receipt  ot  the  price.  Fractions  of  the 
dollar  may  be  sent  in  postage  stamps. 


NEW  YORK. 


489  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


THE  NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY  have  Just 
published  an  Important  and  valuable  Pamphlet  contain¬ 
ing  the  Address  of  Rev.  Dr.  HOWARD  CROSBY  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  entitled  "A  Calm  View  of  Temperance,”  together  with 
Replies  to  It  by  Rev.  Dr.  MARK  HOPK15S,  WEN¬ 
DELL  PHILLIPS,  Esq..  Rev.  Dr.  T.  L.  CUYLER, 
EZRA  M.  HUNT,  M.D.,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  J.  GORDON, 
Mrs.  J.  E.  FOSTER,  of  Iowa,  and  extracts  from  News¬ 
papers.  with  Medical  and  Biblical  authorities. 

13mo,  130  pages,  price  50c.,  cloth  ;  paper,  35o. 

Sent  by  mall  on  receipt  pf  price.  Address 

J.  N.  STEABNS,  PubUshing  Agent, 

58  BEADE  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


D.  M.  FKWY  A  CO.,  Ostnut,  Xioii. 


FOR  SALE, 

Or  will  be  exchanged  for  other  property,  a  valuable 
school  property  In  a  l>eaaUful  and  remarkably  healthful 
region  of  country.  It  has  long  been  used  for  a  Young 
Iiodiee’  Seminary,  which  Is  favorably  known  throughout 
the  country.  Price  very  reasonable  and  oondittons  eaey. 
Adress  ”  Principal,”  F.  O.  Box  1850,  Philadelphia,  Po. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  books  ever  written,  and  by 
one  who  lor  twenty-flve  years  was  a  priest  In  the  Cburch  ot 
Borne.  Steel  frontispiece.  Cloth,  296  pages.  $1.25.  Sold  by 
all  bookoellers,  or  mailed  on  receipt  of  above  price,  by 
A.  CRAIG  A  CO..  Publishers, 

182  Clark  St.  (Foot  Block),  CHICAGO. 
Agents  Wanted  for  Subscription  Books.  Largest 
Discounts. 
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Dr.  Alexander  Duff  was  ordained  a  missionarj* 
to  India  fifty  years  ago,  and  in  honor  of  the  event, 
and  of  the  mission,  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
will  this  year  hold  a  jubilee. 

On  Lake  Van,  in  Eastern  Turkej',  is  a  little 
steamboat  (fitted  up  by  the  missionary  in  that  re* 
gion,  Mr.  Scott),  which  is  the  wonder  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  On  the  day  of  trial  the  crowd  was  without 
end  from  morning  till  night,  and  discussions 
among  the  natives  were  long  and  loud  as  to  whe- 
tJier  Solomon  was  wiser  than  the  Protestants  of 
the  present  day ! 

Mr.  Cole,  missionary  of  the  American  Board  at 
Erzcroum,  has  been  on  an  extended  tour  through 
Turkey,  and  found  large  numbers  of  the  people 
ready  to  welcome  him.  The  Russian  occupation 
is  quite  noticeable  at  Erzeroura,  and  in  proof  of  a 
change  for  the  better,  one  of  the  missionaries  re¬ 
ports  that  a  native  brought  forward  his  wife  and 
introduced  her — a  thing  which  he  had  never  seen 
done  before. 

The  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Church 
in  Canada,  organized  fifty-five  years  ago,  has  but 
one  mission  abroad  (Japan),  though  much  good  is 
done  among  the  Indian,  French,  German,  and 
English  populations  of  the  Dominion.  The  in¬ 
come  the  past  year  was  $131,204,  of  which  upward 
of  $01,000  was  for  domestic  missions,  and  nearly 
$30,000  for  those  among  the  Indians.  The  work  in 
Japan  cost  $6,625.  The  mission  there  has  four 
stations,  of  which  Toklo,  the  principal  one,  has 
49  members.  There  are  also  36  at  Numadzu.  In 
all,  there  are  170.  The  Indian  missions  of  the 
Society  are  scattered  over  British  Columbia,  the 
Northwest  Territory,  Winnipeg  District,  Ontario, 
and  Quebec.  They  number  40  in  all,  with  30  mis¬ 
sionaries,  12  native  assistants,  24  teachers,  11  in¬ 
terpreters,  and  3,254  members. 

From  one  sewing-machine  factory  in  Hamilton, 
Ontario,  a  hundred  thousand  machines  have  been 
sold  in  Africa.  It  is  not  until  we  have  seen  or¬ 
ders  from  the  agents  of  one  great  manufacturing 
establishment  like  this,  that  any  adequate  idea  is 
formed  of  the  extent  to  which  our  civilization  is 
being  introduced  into  that  Dark  Continent.  We 
may  well  hope  that  when  the  native  African  is  roy¬ 
ally  clad  in  long,  llowing  robes,  made  from  Amer¬ 
ican  prints  on  American  sewing-macliines,  he  will 
be  ready  "to  listen  to  the  Gospel  from  the  lips  of 
him  who  represents  these  material  blessings.  In 
South  Africa  there  are  now  fifty  thousand  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  yet  Dr.  Moffat  waited  many  years  be¬ 
fore  there  was  a  single  conversion. 

One  of  the  Danish  missionaries  in  Greenland 
describes  in  his  journal  the  method  of  marriage¬ 
making  among  that  people.  Human  nature  is 
clearly  the  .same  the  world  over.  The  suitor  came 
to  the  missionary,  and  said  ‘‘I  should  like  to  have 
a  wife.”  “Whom  V”  asked  the  missionary.  The 
man  names  the  woman.  “Hast  thou  spoken  to 
her  ?”  Sometimes  the  man  will  answer  “Yes,  but 
thou  knowest  womankind.”  More  frequently  the 
answer  is  “No.”  “Why  not?”  “It  is  difficult. 
Girls  are  prudish.  Thou  must  speak  to  her.”  The 
missionary  summons  the  girl,  and  after  a  little 
conversation,  says  “  I  think  it  is  time  to  have  thee 
married.”  “I  wont  marry.”  “What  a  pity!  I 
had  a  suitor  for  thee.”  “  Whom  ?”  The  mission¬ 
ary  names  the  man  who  has  sought  his  aid.  “He 
is  good  for  nothing ;  wont  have  him.”  “But,”  re¬ 
plies  the  missionary,  “he  is  a  good  provider ;  he 
throws  his  harpoon  with  skill ;  and  he  loves  thee.” 
Though  listening  to  his  praise  with  evident  pleas¬ 
ure,  the  girl  answers  “  I  wont  have  him.”  “  Well, 

I  wont  force  thee.  I  shall  soon  find  a  wife  for 
such  a  clever  fellow.”  The  missionary  remains  ] 
silent,  as  though  he  understood  her  “No”  to  have 
ended  the  matter.  At  last,  with  a  sigh,  she  whis¬ 
pers  “Just  as  thou  wilt  have  it.”  “No,”  replies 
the  clergyman,  “as  thou  wilt.  I’ll  not  persuade 
thee.”  Then,  with  a  deep  groan,  comes  “Yes,” 
and  it  is  settled. 

“  The  Burman  Missionary  ”  tells  the  story  of  an 
old  man  who,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  when  a 
heathen,  came  in  possession  of  a  copy  of  the 
Psalms,  in  Burmese,  which  had  been  left  behind 
by  a  traveller  stopping  at  his  house.  He  began  to 
read,  and  before  he  had  finished  the  lx>ok,  he  had 
resolved  to  cast  his  idols  away.  For  twenty  years 
he  worshipped  the  eternal  God  revealed  to  him  in 
the  Psalms,  using  the  51st  (which  he  had  commit¬ 
ted  to  memory)  as  a  daily  prayer.  Then  he  fell  in 
with  a  white  missionary  who  gave  him  a  New  Tes¬ 
tament.  ,With  joy  un3)>eakable  he  read  for  the 
first  time  the  story  of  salvation  by  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  “Twenty  years  I  have  walked  by  star¬ 
light,”  ho  said.  ‘‘  Now  I  "see  the  sun." 

Formosa. 

The  first  work  of  the  missionary  seems  to  be 
lost ;  but  it  is  not  so.  The  seed  is  sown,  and  God 
watches  it  with  tender  care.  This  has  again  been 
illustrated  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Mackay,  a  medical 
missionarj’  of  the  Canadian  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Formosa.  For  two  j’ears  his  labor  was  without 
apparent  results,  and  he  was  the  object  of  bitter 
and  unrelenting  persecution.  Vagabonds  were 
hired  by  the  priests  or  authorities  to  annoj’  him 
and  subject  him  to  everj’  possible  humiliation. 
He  was  buffeted  and  literally  spit  upon.  The  only 
accommodations  which  he  could  obtain — for  no 
man  would  receive  him  into  his  house — were  those 
found  in  a  stable  with  standing  water  beneath  the 
rude  fioor,  which  he  himself  provided.  Being  ac- 
cu.sed  of  plotting  against  the  Government,  and  of 
having  firearms  concealed  in  his  quarters,  he  left 
his  door  open  night  and  day,  in  order  to  satisf  j’  all 
parties  of  his  innocence  of  such  charges.  At  length 
his  self-denying  labor  began  to  win  the  confidence 
of  those  about  him.  Indeed,  his  medical  work,  as 
well  as  the  pure  precepts  of  the  Gospel  which  he 
taught,  impressed  the  people.  The  result  now, 
after  nine  years  of  labor,  is  a  fiourishing  mission 
with  eight  organized  churches,  and  an  outlook  for 
the  future  in  all  respects  auspicious.  Dr.  Mackaj’’s 
public  addresses,  delivered  in  the  churches  of  Can¬ 
ada  this  Winter,  excited  great  interest. 

India — Secret  Disciples. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Indian  Evangelical  Re¬ 
view,  published  at  Calcutta,  reference  is  made  to 
what  ar^  termed  “Secret  Disciples  ”  in  India'.  The 
writer  says  that  some  are  surely  disciples  of  Christ, 
^living  lives  of  prayerful  devotion ;  and  others,  like 
the  yoimg  scribe  who  came  to  Jesus,  are  “  not  far 
from  the  kingdom  of  God.”  Recently  in  a  Hindu 
village,  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  from  a  civil  sta¬ 
tion,  in  Bengal,  we  called  at  the  house  of  a  sih’br- 
smith.  There  was  a  cordialitj’  about  the  greeting 
that  cheered  us,  and  we  felt  the  welcome.  We 
found  the  Holy  Bible  in  that  house,  and  what  is 
better,  found  the  man  of  the  house  familiar  with 
its  teachings.  He  told  us  of  two  men,  whom  he 
called  Christians,  both  dead.  One  was  his  own 
father  and  the  other  a  neighbor,  and  both  for 
years  professdd  to  be  disciples  of  Chi’ist,  though 
neither  ever  made  a  public  profession  of  his  faith. 
When  one  of  these  men  was  dj  ing  he  begged  his 
wife  to  put  the  New  Testament  under  his  head  and 
to  tell  the  first  Christian  who  chanced  to  pass  that 
waj’  that  he  died  trusting  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
We  doubt  not  manj-  have  passed  to  their  account 
whose  heads  and  hearts  both  rested  on  the  Bible. 

In  another  village,  not  manj-  months  ago,  we  vis¬ 
ited  a  yomig  zemindar,  who  spoke  of  himself  freely 
as  a  diseiple  of  Christ.  In  one  of  the  Bibles  we 
found  at  his  house  we  noticed  many  verses  mark¬ 
ed  in  pencil  along  the  margin,  and  under  his  name 
on  the  title-page  of  one  were  the  words  “A  Secret 
Christian.”  He  assured  us.  that  ho  prayed  to 
Christ  daily,  and  had  no  other  hope  of  salvation. 
Almost  every  mofussil  missionary  of  a  Jew  years’ 
experience  could  speak  of  cases  similar  to  this. 

What  keeps  such  men  from  a  public  profession 
of  their  faith  in  Christ  ?  We  think  that  the  fear 
of  petty  persecution  is  the  chief  thing.  They  lack 


the  courage  to  face  obloquj’  and  social  ostracism. 
Hinduism  is  getting  to  be  wonderfullj’  tolerant  of 
free  thinkers  and  free  livers,  so  long  as  thej’  do 
not  openly  profess  Christianity;  and  secret  or 
quiet  disciples  are  rarely  molested.  But  let  a 
man  be  baptized,  and  he  is  made  a  target  for  ar¬ 
rows  from  every  quarter.  Another  reason,  and 
one  that  deters  some  excellent  inquirers  from  a 
public  profession,  is  the  bad  lives  of  some  so-call¬ 
ed  Christians.  There  are  Europeans  and  natives 
who  wear  the  garb,  but  are  utterlj’  destitute  of  the 
graces,  of  our  holj’ religion ;  and  tho.se  ore  a  stum¬ 
bling-block  in  the  path  of  not  a  few. 

But  after  all,  the  reason  why  these  “  borderers  ” 
do  not  come  over  into  our  ranks  may  be  their  im- 
I)erfect  knowledge  of  the  obligations  that  faith  in 
Christ  imposes  upon  believers.  Hence  our  dutj'  to 
search  out  such  persons,  and  to  teach  them  thor- 
oughlj’  the  rudlmentarj’  doctrines  of  Christianitj’. 
They  need  to  have  expounded  unto  them  “the  way 
of  God  more  perfectlj’.”  e  should  show  them  the 
benefits  sure  to  accrue  to  them  and  to  others  from 
their  making  a  public  profession  of  allegiance  to 
Christ.  By  so  doing  we  shall  in  due  tlnie  bring 
them  to  the  glad  discharge  of  dutj’,  and  into  the 
visible  Church. 


BETHANY  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

[From  The  Evening  Star.] 

For  many  years  strangers  visiting  Philadelphia, 
and  having  occasion  to  staj’over  Sabbath,  what¬ 
ever  places  of  worship  thej’  might  attend  in  the 
morning,  have  generallj’  in  the  afternoon  gone 
out  as  far  as  Bethany  to  witness  the  exorcises  in 
the  Sabbath-school  of  the  Bethany  Presbyterian 
Church,  presided  over  by  Mr.  John  Wanamaker, 
and  their  unvarying  tostimonj*  has  been  it  is  a 
wonderful  sight,  and  they  have  said  it  was  good 
to  bo  there.  Heretofore  the  interest  has  centred 
in  the  Sabbath-school;  now  the  church  at  its 
morning  and  evening  ser\’ices  has  become  as  at¬ 
tractive  as  the  Sabbath-school.  The  congrega¬ 
tion,  unlike  many  which  seen  to-day  are  forgotten 
to-morrow,  so  thoroughly  common-place  and  ex¬ 
pressionless  is  their  character,  has  a  distinctive 
character  which  makes  an  impression  on  everj- 
visitor  not  easily  forgotten. 

Its  doors  are  rarelj’  ever  opened — especiallj’  is 
this  true  of  Sabbath  evening — except  to  admit  an 
overflowing  audience,  and  that  of  itself  is  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  circumstance ;  but  that  is  not  all,  everj’- 
thing  in  the  place,  whether  in  the  worship  or  the 
worshippers,  has  a  whole-souled  enthusiasm  about 
it  which  in  these  daj-s  of  philosophic  and  placid 
religion  maj-  be  vulgar,  but  is  decidedlj-  uniiiue. 
The  singing,  which  is  done  bj-  the  congregation, 
led  by  a  choir,  is  grandlj-  solemn  and  heartj’,  and 
the  entire  service  is  pervaded  with  a  well  sustain¬ 
ed  enthusiasm  as  distinguished  from  mere  4itten- 
tion,  or  even  earnestness,  that  so  far  as  we  know 
is  rare  indeed.  The  church  building  itself  is 
worthj’  of  pa.s^ng  notice.  Not  onlj’  is  it  the  larg¬ 
est  in  the  city,  but  in  its  interior  finish  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  in  the  countrj’.  During  the 
months  of  Julj-,  .4ugust,  and  September,  services 
were  held  in  the  chapel  while  extensive  alterations 
and  improvements  were  made  in  the  church  build¬ 
ing;  the  pews  were  newlj’  upholstered,  the  pulpit 
refurnished,  the  wood  work  in  fronj;  with  the  rail¬ 
ing  beautifully  panelled,  painted,  and  gilded ;  new 
lights  cut  in  the  roof,  the  heavy  front  balustrade 
runqmg  round  the  galleiy  cut  down,  and  a  light 
and  elegant  railing  substituted  ;  three  magnificent 
gilt  coronas  suspended  from  the  roof,  with  small¬ 
er  ones  to  match  running  round  beneath  the  gal¬ 
leries,  and  the  whole  church  beautifullj-  frescoed, 
making,  as  has  been  said,  one  of  the  handsomest 
churches  in  the  countrj’,  and  one  of  which  Phila¬ 
delphia  might  well  be  proud.  To-morrow-  evening 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Dunnwill  preach  his  first  anniversarj- 
sermon  as  pastor,  atid  the  tw-entj’-third  anniversarj- 
of  the  organization  of  the  Sabbath-school.  Twen¬ 
ty-three  years  ago  a  Sabbath-school  was  opened  in 
tw-o  second-story  rooms  of  the  house  2135  South 
street,  by  Mr.  John  Wanamaker,  w-ith  twenty-seven 
scholars.  For  seats  the  children  sat  on  rough 
boanls,  arranged  on  bricks  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  and  on  such  seats  the  children  first  sung 
their  hymns. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  rooms,  halls,  and 
stairwaj-s  -were  crowded  with  scholars,  and  the 
question  what  to  do  w-ith  the  children  beciamo  a 
serious  one.  The  erection  of  a  tent  was  resolved 
iipon,  and  on  the  18th  of  July,  1858,  a  tent,  erected 
on  the  north  side  of  South  street,  west  of  Twenty- 
first  street,  w-as  opened  for  religious  services,  and 
a  sermon  preached  in  the  morning  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Challen.  In  the  afternoon  pver  300  children,  with 
many  of  their  pai’cnts,  assembled  in  the  new- school 
room.  The  evening  sei-vice  was  a  verj-  precious 
one,  a  blessed  earnest  of  better  things  to  come. 
The  canvas  church  was  crowded  with  a  motlej- 
audience.  Old  people  tottering'  on  the  verge  of 
the  grave,  mothers  with  ehildren  in  their  arms, 
j-oung  men  and  maidens,  all  eagerly  listened  to 
the  Gospel  as  then  preached.  Soon  the  tent  be¬ 
came  too  strait  for  the  numbers  that  gathered 
there,  and  in  the  following  j-ear  a  chapel  was 
erected.  In  the  month  of  September,  1868,  a 
Presbj’terian  church  was  organized,  with  the  Rev. 
S.  T.  Lowrie,  D.D.,  as  pastor,  under  w-hose  minis¬ 
try  the  church  grew  so  as  to  necessitate  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  larger  chapel,  w  hich  w  as  dedicated  in  the 
beginning  of  1870,  w  hen  Rev.  J.  R.  Miller  became 
pastor.  Rev.  Dr.  Lowrie  having  resigned  to  accept 
a  call  to  Abington,  Pa. 

At  the  close  of  1878  Mr.  Miller  resigned,  and  be¬ 
came  pastor  of  a  church  in  Illinois ;  a  j  ear  after¬ 
ward  the  present  pastor.  Rev.  James  B.  Dunn, 
D.D.,  w-ho  had  been  compelled  to  leave  Boston  on 
account  of  ill  health,  was  induced  to  try  the  milder 
climate  of  Philadelphia,  and  become  pastor  of 
Bethany.  After  preaching  for  some  months  he 
decided  to  accept  the  call  w-hich  had  been  extend¬ 
ed  to  him  in  June,  and  Wednesday  a  j-ear  ago,  he 
was  installed  as  pastor.  Dr.  James  B.  Dunn  is 
about  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  before  coming 
to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  was  well  known 
throughout  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  the  work 
done  bj-  him  in  New  England  as  pastor  for  twelve 
j-eai-s  of  the  First  Presbj’terian  Church  in  Boston, 
and  eight  years  ago  was  appointed,  with  Dr.  Cuj-- 
ler  of  Brooklyn,  bj-  the  General  Assembly-  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  as  delegate  to  the  Presby- 
teria!i  bodies  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 
Dr.  Dunn  preaches  in  w’hat  is  called  the  Geneva 
gown,  which  adds  very-  much  to  his  pulpit  appear¬ 
ance  ;  he  uses  no  notes,  and  speaks  with  great 
fluency-  and  earnestness.  Since  he  came  to  Beth¬ 
any  236  have  united  with  the  church,  146  on  pro- 
fe.ssion  and  90  by  letter  from  other  churches ;  the 
present  membership  of  the  chuich  is  1,260,  that  of 
the  Sabbath-school  2,174  scholars;  olficers  and 
teachers,  149. 

The  average  attendance  at  school  and  church 
each  Sabbath  is  over  5,000.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  work  carried  on  by  the  church  and  school,  a 
scientific,  literary,  classical,  and  commercial  col¬ 
lege  was  formed  last  Fall  for  the  benefit  of  the 
j-outh  of  both  sexes  connected  w  ith  the  families  of 
the  church  and  school.  The  pastor  is  president ; 
Mr.  John  Wanamaker  vice-president  and  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees ;  H.  M.  Linnard,  secre¬ 
tary  ;  w-ith  a  faculty  of  eight  professors ;  there  are 
231  pupils  in  the  freshman  class ;  135  in  the  male 
department,  and  96  in  the  female  department. 
The  anniversary  services,  usually-  held  in  the 
chapel  on  Thursday  and  Friday  evenings,  are 
postponed  for  a  few  weeks,  until  the  health  of  Mr. 
Waimmaker  enables  him  to  be  present. 

BELIEVERS’  MEETINGS. 

Believers’  meetings  are  common  in  England, 
but  rare  thus  far  in  this  country.  We  have  held 
two  of  them  in  San  Francisco.  I  have  just  come 
from  one  where  nearly  a  thousand  persons 
were  pre.sent,all  of  whom  reported  themselves 
to  the  doorkeepers  as  believers.  After  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  the  first  hymn  the  doors  w-ere  shut,  and 
no  more  were  admitted.  Tardy  believers,  like 
the  foolish  virgins,  knocked  in  vain.  And  there 
for  more  than  an  hour  a  thousand  regenerated 
hearts  beat  together  in  fraternal  love,  and  in 
love  for  a  common  Saviour.  I  cannot  report 
in  detail  that  meeting.  Its  interest  was  not  in 
what  was  said,  though  there  were  some  brief 
and  precious  expositions  of  Scripture  and  state¬ 
ments  of  experience.  It  was  not  in  the  songs 
we  sang,  though  led  by  Mr.  Sankey  ;  the  sing¬ 
ing  was  very  sweet,  and  all  made  lyelody  in 
their  hearts.  It  was  not  in  the  audible  prayers 
offered,  though  they  were  tender  and  tearful. 
But  it  was  in  the  spirit  that  filled  the  place. 
There  was  nothing  to  chill  the  atmosphere  in 
that  room.  It  was  the  outbreathing  of  the 
grateful  love,  and  the  longings  after  holiness 
of  a  thousand  Christian  hearts. 

A  good  deal  of  the  time  was  spent  in  silent 
prayer.  “  Be  still  and  know  that  I  am  God,” 
seemed  to  be  whispered  from  the  skies.  The 
consciousness  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
inspired  a  sweet  solemnity.  There  was  no  sob¬ 
bing,  no  shouting  ;  no  outburst  of  emotion  in 
any  form.  But  there  were  moistened  eyes  and 
trembling  voices,  and  w-e  all  felt  with  Jacob  at 
Bethel  “  How  dreadful  is  this  place.  This  is 
none  other  but  the  house  of  God,  and  this  is 
the  gate  of  heaven.” 

We  do  not  report  these  meetings  even  in  our 


religious  papei-s.  They  are  the  ])rivate  home  j 
circles  of  the  family  of  Christ.  Their  joys  are 
too  sacred  to  be  rehearsed  in  the  ears  of  the 
unsympathizing  world.— Dr.  Babb  in  Presbyter.  I 


OLD-FASHIONED  FEVER  AND  AGUE. 

The  Reappearance  of  Oennine  Fever  and  Ague  in  some 
of  the  Oldest  Parts  of  New  England — Why  is  it  1 — 
Also  explaining  how  the  Disease  can  be  Contracted 
in  New  York  City,  and  at  Summer  Resorts  and  Quiet 
Country  Nooks. 

If  it  has  ever  been  your  fortune  to  be  taken 
out,  as  we  once  were,  for  a  long  drive  on  a 
Western  prairie,  so  as  to  see  the  sky  and  the 
grassy  ocean  meet  all  around  the  horizon,  you 
must  have  observed  occasional  circular  spots 
where  the  grass  was  coarse,  higher,  and  of  a 
different  green  from  the  great  surface  of  ortli- 
nary  prairie  grass.  The  coarse  reeds  were  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  border  of  black,  slimy  mud  ;  and 
your  driver,  if  a  provident  guide,  w-ould  have 
had  lying  under  the  seat  of  his  vehicle  a  large 
coil  of  roj)e,  know-n  in  the  Western  vernaculp,r 
as  a  “slueing  line.”  You  notice  that  he  guides 
his  horses  very  cautiously  as  they  begin  to  en¬ 
ter  this  Stygian  circle  ;  that  he  puts  his  whole 
alert  attention  on  the  legs  Of  his  horses  and 
the  wheels  of  his  wagon  ;  that  he  applies  his 
whip  smartly  and  often,  lest  he  should  “get 
slued”:  for  a  second’s  pause  is  often  enough 
to  ensure  his  vehicle’s  being  mired.  If  skilful 
and  luckj-,  he  escapes  the  disagreeable  necessi¬ 
ty  of  alighting  and  wading  out,  and  using  his 
“slueing  line.”  He  cannot  drive  around  and 
avoid  the  “  hole,”  without  encountering  worse 
ones,  as  he  naturally  selects  the  dryest  route. 

We  mention  the  above  to  call  attention  to 
the  slough — a  constant  feature  of  a  new  and 
unsettled  country.  We  are  accustomed  to 
think  of  the  prairie  as  level,  and  looked  dow-n 
upon,  from  an  eminence,  it  seems  as  level  as  a 
billiard-table.  Such  is  not  the  fact.  Every- 
w-here  are  these  frequent  hollow-s,  shallow-  in¬ 
deed,  but  deep  enough  to  retain  the  surface 
water,  which  stands  and  stagnates,  and  causes 
the  reedy  grow-th,  and  furnishes  a  habitat 
to,  myriads  of  insects.  The  wise  pioneer  fixes 
his  home  as  far  as  he  can  from  them  ;  he  calls 
them  “fever’n  ager”  holes.  He  never  has 
heard  of  malaria,  but  he  has  very  likely  had 
enough  of  the  “  shakes.”  Often  he  is  compel¬ 
led  to  accept  the  inevitable,  and  plant  his  home 
where  not  only  himself,  but  his  family,  fall  vic¬ 
tims  to  the  miserable  visitation. 

Cultivation— plowing,  sowing,  removing  re¬ 
peated  crops — and  the  cutting  of  drains,  after 
a  time  overcome  the  difficulty,  and  the  scourge 
of  “  shakes  ”  disapiiears.  In  many  of  our  now 
thriving  Western  States,  the  inhabitants  are 
enjoying  the  comfortable  heritage  secured  to 
them  through  the  exertions  and  sufferings  of 
an  army  of  the  martj-rs  to  malaria,  some  of 
whom  were  cut  off  by  acute  fevers  in  the  midst  ^ 
of  their  days,  and  others  who  toughly  dragged 
out  a  protracted,  miserable  existence,  but  who, 
as  they  phrased  it,  “  never  saw  a  well  day  after 
we  moved  out  W’est.” 

What  is  the  specific  mischief  of  the  undrain¬ 
ed  slough  ?  Decaying  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  left  to  breed  their  respective  bacteria 
and  saccharomyces,  as  described  in  our  pre¬ 
vious  paper,  work  out  their  inexorable  conse¬ 
quences,  for  nature  leaves  no  missing  links  in 
her  chain  of  cause  and  effect. 

Let  us  now-  glance  backward  to  the  early 
state  of  Ne\v  England,  and  imagine  an  eagle 
flying  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  w-estward  in 
the  year  1620.  In  place  of  the  prairie,  ho 
w-ould  see  an  uneven  country — parts  of  it  would 
be  called  mountainous,  and  everywhere  valleys, 
some  of  w-hich  w-ould  be  swamps — places  where 
the  water,  draining  from  surrounding  higher 
ground,  finding  no  outlet,  stands  still  and  stag¬ 
nates,  breeding  its  human  poison.  These  are 
but  another  type  of  slough— and  are  found 
sometimes  high  up  on  hills ;  but  wherever 
found  are  to  be  shunned  by  man.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon — the  road-builder,  as  the  Indians  call 
him — begins  his  work  ;  he  bridges  some  with 
“corduroy,”  he  digs  drains  from  some,  he  “  fills 
in  ”  some,  and  after  the  lapse  of  two  hundred 
years  they  have  become  mostly  traditions. 
The  fortunate  son  of  New  England,  thanking 
God  that  he  is  such,  and  feeling  that  he  is  the 
happy  heir  to  the  results  of  the  toils  of  the 
centuries,  decides  to  “  stick  by  the  old  home¬ 
stead,”  and  if  any  member  of  the  family  must 
yield  to  tliat  secret  r<dce-force,  resistless  as  the 
tides,  which  we  call  emigration,  it  may  be  the 
younger  son,  who  has  more  “  push  ”  and  less 
caution.  He  congratulates  himself  that  what¬ 
ever  else  he  may  have,  he  w-ill  be  exempt  from 
fever  and  ague  ;  the  result  shows  how-  the  best 
expectations  may  fail. 

Dr.  George  Derby,  the  first  secretary  of  the 
Massachusefts  Board  of  Health,  writes  :  “It 
may  be  regarded  as  an  axiom  of  sanitary  sci¬ 
ence  that  both  air  and  w-ater  require  incessant 
movement.  Nature  provides  that  these  two 
great  agencies  for  the  maintenance  of  health 
siiall  be  supplied  in  a  condition  of  purity.  Man 
corrupts  them,  and  is  in  turn  corrupted.  Both 
deteriorate  when  their  original  condition  of 
freedom  is  interfered  with  by  human  contri¬ 
vances.  We  are  not  to  expect  in  the  midst  of 
civilization,  with  all  the  complications  which 
man’s  industry  has  woven  about  us,  that  water 
obstructions  can  be  avoided.  Hardly  a  town 
in  our  territory  is  without  its  dam  and  mill. 
Their  benefits  have  been  great  and  their  evils 
infinitely  small.  Wherever  a  good  water  privi¬ 
lege  exists  there  soon  spring  up  various  manu¬ 
factures,  requiring  many  laborers  and  the  great¬ 
est  economj-  of  the  power  of  the  stream.  The 
village  becomes  a  factory-town,  perhaps  with  a 
crowded  foreign  population  ;  the  dam  is  soon 
raised,  and  instead  of  a  free  movement  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  we  find  a  great  resei'voir  in  which  it  is  stored 
for  seasons  ^f  drought.  The  character  of  the 
country  above  such  obstructions  may  be  thus 
greatly  changed.  If  it  happens  to  be  flat  and 
level  the  inhabitants  may  find  their  meadows 
converted  into  sw-amps,  their  dry  homesteads 
into  damf)  and  spongy  and  half-drowned  lands, 
w  hich  will  undermine  the  health  of  their  occu¬ 
pants  and  kill  them  by  slow  degrees.  This  con¬ 
version  of  dry  soil  into  one  which  is  permanent¬ 
ly  wet,  may  at  the  same  time  cause  the  gradual 
development  of  consumption  in  hundreds  of 
families.  The  reservoir  itself  is  a  still  mox-e 
frequent  cause  of  ill  health  to  the  dwellers  on 
its  banks.  In  addition  to  soil-moisture,  which 
it  occasions,  it  is  very  sure  to  receive  the  wash 
and  the  waste  of  many  people.  The  movement 
which  is  necessary  to  the  work  of  purification 
being  prevented,  the  result  is  seen  in  a  pool 
whose  rank  veget-able  growths  indicate  the 
half-hidden  impurities  on  w-hich  they  are  nour¬ 
ished.  In  the  Summer,  the  season  of  drought, 
when  the  mill-power  is  at  its  minimum  and  the 
fever-power  at  its  maximum,  the  reservoir  is 
often  entirely  emptied  and  the  whole  bottom 
exposed.  It  then  becomes  evident  from  the 
faint  and  disgusting  odor  what  dangerous  stuff 
has  been  fostered  in  the  half-stagnant  water.” 

The  accumulated  experience  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  during  the  years  in  which  her  sanitary 
condition  has  been  mapped  and  recorded, 
shows  many  instances  in  w’hich  the  exposure 
of  reservoirs  has  been  followed  by  outbreaks 
of  typhoid-fever  ;  and  we  now-  know-  that  ty- 
l)hoid  and  the  periodic  fevers  are  v-erj-  near  re¬ 
lations,  born  of  the  same  parents,  so  to  speak, 
but  reared  and  developed  in  different  circum¬ 
stances. 

The  Ciigle,  flying  over  New  England  fifty  years 
ago,  would  have  been  justified  in  very  sanguine 
sanitary  hopes  and  expectations,  as  far  as  the 
surface  of  the  earth  goes  to  sustain  them  ;  but 
just  then  a  new  set  of  forces  came  upon  the 
scene,  and  the  railway  began  to  vitally  alter  the 
conditions  of  life.  Facility  of  transportation 
soon  changed  quiet  farms  into  factory  sites, 
and  a  teeming  population  clustered  itself  about 
dammed-up  water.  The  same  cause  helped  on 
the  dx'struction  of  the  forests,  laying  bare  the 
water-soaked  ground  about  the  sources  of  the 
streams,  with  the  now  universally  perceived  ef¬ 
fect  of  narrowing  and,  diminishing  the  volume 
of  them  all,  and  laj-ing  bare  broad  bands  of  in- 
fusoria-breeding  mud.  Now  let  this  state  of 
things  be  aJJitionallj-  intensifled  bj-  a  very 
hot,  rainless  Summer — we  have  abundant 
sources  of  malaria. 

Within  the  last  fifteen  years  cases  of  periodic 
fever  have  been  making  their  appearance  at  so 
many  points  in  New  England  as  to  arouse  and 
alarm  scientists,  as  x$cll  as  observant  laymen. 
One  Connecticut  physician  reported  nearly  a 


thousand  cases  a  year  in  and  about  New  Haven, 
as  long  ago  as  1872— and  cases  in  new  localities 
have  been  constantly  swelling  the  list  since. 
He  saj’s  “  the  cases  have  been  of  every  form 
and  type — ‘  regular,  irregular,  and  defective  ’; 
the  latter  covering  cases  of  ‘  dumb-ague,’  which 
are  very  common  in  the  old  fever  and  ague  lo¬ 
calities.  Cases  of  remittent  fever  have  also 
been  quite  numerous.  In  many  loealities  whole 
families  have  been  prostrated  with  the  various 
forms  of  this  malarious  disease ;  old  and  young 
have  alike  suffered.  There  have  been  instances 
of  the  closing  of  factories  by  their  proprietors 
from  this  cause.” 

In  the  very  heart  of  Massachusetts  this 
past  Summer  (1880)  there  were  sevonfeen  cases 
in  a  town  that  for  fifty  years  certainly  had 
been  exempt,  one  citiien  who  had  contracted 
the  disease  while  on  a  visit  to  the  West  being 
regarded  as  closely  akin  to  a  phenomenon. 
During  the  same  Summer,  in  the  town  of 
Scaghticoke,  just  west  of  the  northeast  line, 
there  were  at  onetime  more  than  four  hundred 
cases  of  genuine  fever  and  ague  ;  whole  house¬ 
holds  w-ere  prostrated,  so  that  not  enough  re¬ 
mained  well  to  perform  domestic  duties.  Gov. 
Cornell,  aided  by  the  newlj-  elected  Board  of 
Health  for  this  State,  investigated  matters,  and 
it  appeared  that  in  the  building  of  a  lino  of 
railw-ay  a  natural  watercourse  had  been  ob¬ 
structed,  and  a  pleasant  valley  transformed  in¬ 
to  a  malarial  focus.  At  this  writing  a  suit  is 
pending  to  compel  some  mill-owners  to  take 
down  a  dam,  which  is  believed  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  malaria  at  Lenox  Furnace,  Mass. 

The  sanitary  eagle  flying  over  in  1881  would 
find  no  trouble  in  accounting  for  the  reappear¬ 
ance  of  malarial  diseases  “all  along  the  line.” 
The  essential  features  of  the  prairie  slough  are 
present  at  thousands  of  points  w-here  w-ater,  in 
being  bent  to  the  uses  of  mankind,  has  lost 
the  ceaseless  motion  which  marks  everything 
in  nature,  from  the  tides,  and  the  stars  in  their 
cour&es,  to  the  heart-beats  which  tell  that  a 
man  still  lives. 

All  the  evils  which  come  from  stagnant  fresh 
w-ater,  are  greatly  aggravated  w-here  salt  and 
fresh  w-ater  are  mingled,  as  in  those  pestiferous 
inventions  called  tide-mills,  which  before  the 
use  of  steam  w-ere  thickly  dotted  along  the 
New  England  coast,  and  many  of  w-hich  still 
exist.  Those  w-ho  feel  interested  in  learning 
w-hat  mischief  they  can  do,  are  referred  to  the 
report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Healtli 
for  1872,  w-here  the  subject  is  treated  at  length 
by  Dr.  Derby. 

In  the  same  article  he  made  some  startling 
statements  and  predictions  in  rega{d  to  the 
unsanitary  condition  of  the  fashionable  region 
which  surrounds  the  Back  Bay  in  Boston. 
Time  has  amply  verified  his  prophecies. 

Keeping  the  foregoing  facts  in  mind,  it  is 
plain  that  it  will  not  require  the  services  of  an 
engineer,  to  point  out  spots  between  Harlem 
River  and  the  Battery  where  the  uncareful  cit¬ 
izen  can  contract  almost  anystyle  of  malarious 
disease. 

Many  people  have  had  chills  and  fever  in 
New  England  who  do  not  live  near  reservoirs, 
nor  the  exposed  beds  of  rivers,  nor  new  rail¬ 
ways,  nor  old  superannuated  and  superseded 
tide-mills.  How-  has  this  come  to  pass  ? 

One  example  will  suffice  to  show  how  the 
seeds  of  disease  are  borne  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind,  and  how  the  heartless  neglect  which 
leaves  tl)e  poor  man  to  perish  in  the  factory 
tenement,  occasionally  reacts  on  the  rich  and 
strong  (and  should  be  Christian  and  intelli¬ 
gent)  man,  who  seemingly  secure  in  his  own 
well  placed  and  airy  mansion,  careless! .-  or 
brutally  asks  “Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper  V  ” 

Seventeen  years  ago  there  occurred  in  a 
school  in  one  of  the  most  salubrious  spots  in 
Massachusetts,  one  of  tliose  terrible  outbursts 
of  typhoid  fever,  which,  up  to  about  that  epoch 
had  been  looked  upon  as  chastening  visitations 
of  God  for  moral  delinquencies,  but  which,  in 
the  light  of  modern  sanitary  science,  are  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  strict  adjustments  of  penalty  for 
His' broken  physical  laws.  There  were  many 
deaths.  The  number  of  cases  bore  a  frightful 
percentage  to  the  number  of  pupils,  showing 
how  all-pervading,  on  the  grounds,  the  cause 
w-as.  Among  the  survivors,  there  are  at  this 
day  enfeebled  invalids  who  have  never  known 
complete  and  joyous  health  sinee,  and  who  can 
but  reproach  the  ignorance  and  neglect  that 
sapped  the  foundations  of  their  life.  Investi¬ 
gation  disclosed  the  cause,,  in  inadequate  sani¬ 
tary  arrangements  and  bad  drainage,  the  more 
ine.xcusable  as  the  situation  admitted  easily  of 
good  drainage.  But  in  addition  to  the  vietims 
on  the  premises,  there  was  a  large  company  of 
sufferers  who  didn’t  even  live  on  the  same 
street  with  the  institution.  It  was  in  that  ter¬ 
rible  Summer  (during  the  war)  of  186.3,  abnor¬ 
mally  hot,  when  week  after  week  there  was  no 
rain,  and  the  sun  looked  like  a  dull  copper  disc 
through  the  murky  air.  Nature  herself  seem¬ 
ed  animated  by  a  revolutionary  spirit.  For 
three  weeks  preceding  the  sickness  there  was 
no  breath  of  wind,  except  from  the  northeast, 
in  this  region  of  habitual  west  winds.  This 
proved  an  important  factor  in  the  sequel,  tor 
there  was  a  wide  space,  extending  in  a  south¬ 
westerly  direction  from  the  focus  of  infection, 
which  more  than  took  in  one  entire  street  of 
houseif,  placed  at  just  the  right  angle,  which 
comprehended  within  its  wretched  limits  a 
literal  windroic  of  victims.  Some  of  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  marks  of  the  epidemic  were  too  pecu¬ 
liar  to  leave  any  doubt  as  to  its  identity  of 
cause  ;  while  the  thickly  settled  region  to  the 
northeast  was  exem])!,  and  all  other  parts  of  a 
town  of  ten  thousand  people,  save  here  and 
there  in  the  case  of  an  unfortunate  day  pupil, 
who  bore  additional  witness  to  the  operation  of 
a  local  cause.  One  easily  sees  from  this  that  to 
render  a  town  perfectly  healthful,  all  sources  of 
malaria  must  be  abolished  or  counteracted. 

Another  case  exactly  in  point  is  the  manifest¬ 
ation  of  erysipelas,  dj-sentery,  and  diphtheritic 
disease  in  September,  1880,  in  Mt.  Sinai  Hospi¬ 
tal  in  this  city-,  in  the  wards  ivkicli  are  on  the 
side  of  the  hosjntal  adjacent  to  the  “shanty” 
block,  bounded  by  sixty-seventh  and  sixty- 
eighth  streets  and  Third  and  Lexington  ave¬ 
nues. 

Fur  greater  thought  will  no  doubt  be  given 
in  future  to  the  placing  of  houses.  It  will  not 
be  enough  that  the  flue?  corner  lot  looks  at¬ 
tractive.  The  buyer  will  inquire  “  Is  there  a 
focus  of  blood-poison  within  striking  distance  ‘4” 

One  large  item  which  ought  to  be  added 
to  the  evil  total  of  malarial  mischief,  is  that 
large  army  of  people,  its  partial  subjects, 
who  are  too  sick  to  be  well,  and  too  well 
to  go  to  bed,  but  who  describe  themselves  in 
the  chronic  invalid’s  set  phrase  as  “  miserable.” 

Supposing  that  we  have  an  atmosphere  la¬ 
den  with  disease-germs,  an  agitating  wind 
would  help  to  disperse  them  ;  but  the  miasma, 
in  being  borne  onward,  may  encounter  such  an 
obstacle  in  the  conformation  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  that  at  certain  points  it  accumulates 
in  fatal  proportions.  The  malaria  itself  is  dam-- 
med  up.  Vallej’s  nestled  closely  under  high 
mountains,  and  villages  sheltered  by  shelving 
hills,  have  been  visited  by  epidemics  of  typhoid, 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  know-ledge,  can 
be  accounted  for  on  no  other  theory. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  present  reappear¬ 
ance  of  chills  and  fever  in  New  England,  is 
such  a  capriciousness  as  to  localities  that  often, 
to  find  the  pai’ticular  cause  in  a  particular  case, 
baffles  the  ingenuity  of  the  sharpest  observ¬ 
ers;  and  we  offer  the  following  merely  as  a 
suggestion,  hoping,  if  it  has  any  foundation 
in  fact,  that  *it  may  help  to  solve  a  problem 
that  manj-  are  studying. 

It  is  perfectly  understood  that  a  person  who 
has  contracted  typhoid  fever  from  a  clearly- 
defined  malarious  source,  can  communicate 
the  virus  generated  in  his  own  body,  through 
direct  and  w-ell  know-n  channels,  to  the  sj-stem 
of  another.  Cholera,  dysentery,  diphtheria, 
and  even  the  cattle  plague,  follow  the  same 
law-.  Why  may  not  chills  and  fever?  May  not 
this  account  for  their  following  a  disturbance 
of  the  earth,  in  places  where  infected  persons 
have  lived  ?  It  also  may  be  the  key  to  myste¬ 
rious  sporadie  cases. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  if  we 
would  escape  this  scourge,  certain  conditions 
must  be  avoided.  We  see  that  the  vigilant 
head  of  the  familj-  must  not  only  see  to  it  that 
the  sewer  gas  is  kept  out  of  his  city  house,  but 
in  selecting  the  place  for  the  Summer  holiday, 
he  must  take  into  account  a  great  deal  more 
than  “cleanliness,  a  good  table,  delightful 
drives,  and  charming  scenery.”  H.  M.  P. 
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AN  OI.O-FAHHIONED  VALENTINE. 
Little  Kitty,  one  daj-. 

In  her  wheedling  way, 

With  her  kisses  and  smiles, 

.  And  twenty  such  wiles, 

A  valentine  did  request ; 

That  somehow  or  other 
Mj'  brain  I  must  bother, 

And  verses  indite 
In  stupidity’s  spite, 

To  complj’  with  her  little  behest. 

Now  though  it  may  seem 
But  a  trifling  affair  , 

To  fill  up  a  ream 
Of  paper  so  fair 

With  words  that  will  jingle  ia  rhyme, 
Y'd  to  put  them  together 
In  proper  connection, 

And  give  them  a  meaning 
And  useful  direction. 

Wit  is  quite  as  essential  as  tinie. 

And  here  little  Klttj- 
Will  please  to  observe. 

That  speech,  to  be  witty-. 

Must  ever  deserve 
The  aids  of  reflection  and  sense; 

And  careless,  gaj-  prattle. 

And  voluble  talk. 


Balaam’s  ass  alone  hath  more  wisdom  than  his 
master. 

*  Man  is  l3];d  of  creation,’  I  heard  one  say,  as  an 
argument  for  ill  treatment  of  creatures  for  the 
amusement  of  men. 

Yes,  God  gave  man  dominion  over  the  works  of 
His  hands,  and  leave  to  slay  of  His  dumb  animals 
all  that  he  needed  for  his  use,  and  leave  to  serve 
himself  with  them  ;  but  He  never  did  give  him  the 
least  right  to  torment  and  distress  them,  simply 
for  pleasure. 

LITTLE  TEMPLES. 

••  Ye  are  the  temples  of  God.” 

Jesus,  can  a  child  like  me 
Thine  own  living  temple  be  ? 

Yes,  Thy  Spirit  day  by  day 
Jn  my  heart  will  deign  to  stay. 

Then  that  heart  must  ever  be 
A  lit  dwelling  place  for  Thee. 

Naughty  tempers,  thoughts  of  sin. 

These  things  must  not  enter  in. 

But  a  temple  is  a  place 

Built  for  constant  prayer  and  praise, 

And  the  teaching  of  Thy  Word : 

Am  I  such  a  temple.  Lord  ? 

Yes,  if  all  I  do  and  say. 

In  my  work  and  in  my  play, 

Shall  be  gentle,  true,  and  right. 

Pleasing  in  Thy  holy  sight. 

Help  me.  Lord,  for  I  am  weak  ; 

Make  me  hear  when  Thou  dost  speak. 


Though  making  much  rattle. 

Will  scarcelj-  be  thought 
’Yerj-  witty-  or  worthj-  defence. 

But  verso  that  is  fired 
With  passion  and  truth. 

From  a  fancy  Inspired 
Bj-  beauty-  and  worth. 

Hath  a  charm  that  no  heart  can  resist ; 

So  the  thoughts  of  a  mind 
That’s  calm,  clear,  and  pure. 

When  thej-  utterance  find 
In  words  plain  and  sure. 

Are  generally  reckoned  the  best.  H. 


VOICES  OF  SEA  AND  SHORE, 

Heard  by  Angasta'Moore. 

‘  O  dear!  how  my  baek  aehos,’  groaned  the  lob¬ 
ster.  ‘  I  shall  eertainly  be  obliged  to  take  off  my 
beautiful  green  coat;  and  then,  alas!  the  fishes 
will  eat  mo.  There!  They  are  coming  now. 
They  know  how  sick  I  am.’ 

‘Nonsense,’  said  his  neighbor.  ‘How  foolish 
you  are  to  give  way  to  such  fears.  Am  not  I  w-ith 
you?  Wo  will  hunt  round  for  a  snug  cuddy  under 
some  rock,  and  I’ll  stand  guard  for  you  while  you 
change  your  coat.  Then,  by  and  by,  you  can  do 
the  same  good  turn  for  mo.’ 

‘  O  thank  j-ou !  thank  you !  How  good  it  is  to 
have  a  friend  in  need.  Indeed  I  will  do  as  much 
for  you,  if  I  live  through  this.’ 

’Twas  quite  o  young  lobster,  and  he  had  not  yet 
learned  how  many  times  a  body  can  be  skinned, 
and  yet  live  to  be  strong. 

So  the  two  started  off  for  a  "ledge  they  saw  near 
the  shore,  where  Eliza  used  to  go  down  to  search 
for  sea-mosses. 

They  soon  found  the  right  place,  and  the  sick 
one  went  in,  and  began  to  undress,  while  the 
guard  spread  himself  carefully  before  the  hole. 
Crack !  That  was  the  breaking  of  the  shell  across 
the  back.  With  many  an  effort,  Mr.  Lobster  pull¬ 
ed  himself  out,  every  leg  of  him,  from  his  armor, 
which  he  cast  aside,  and  then  laj-  there,  w-ell  tired 
out,  and  helpless  as  a  week-old  baby,  resting.  He 
was  all  tenderness  now.  0  how  glad  the  hungry 
fishes  would  have  been  to  get  hold  of  him.  But 
they  didn’t  oven  dare  to  try ;  for  there  sprawled 
that  faithful  guard,  never  for  one  moment  day 
nor  night  leaving  his  charge.  What  ho  had  to  eat 
during  the  time,  I  do  not  know,  not  having  heard 
him  say  a  word  on  the  subject.  Once  only  did  I 
hear  his  voice  after  he  took  his  jiosltlon  : 

‘  I  almost  wish  we  were  further  below  low-water 
mark.  That  Jim  is  always  peeping  under  ail  the 
rocks,  to  find  lobsters.  And  Eliza  comes  in  here 
when  the  tide  is  dow-n ;  but  she  will  never  hurt  us.’ 

Nobody  disturbed  them,  however,  and  in  a  few 
days  they  went  merrily  off  together — the  new  shell 
strong  and  bright.  It  is  thus  that  lobsters  always 
treat  each  other.  Do  human  beings  do  as  well  ? 

‘  What  a  nice  thing  it  is  to  have  all  this  soft  mud 
over  us,’  said  a  cheerful  clam.  ‘  I  do  wonder  what 
people  do  who  have  no  mud  to  protect  and  nourish 
them.’  Then  she  epouted  out  a  lot  of  little  clams. 

‘  What’s  this?’  she  asked  uneasily,  as  agreatsoft 
mass  of  something  that  was  not  her  beloved  mud, 
came  crow-ding  downward  through  her  breathing 
and  spouting  hole,  directly  upon  her. 

Alas !  poor  clam !  In  this  world,  not  even  mud, 
nor  stupidity,  no,  not  even  a  cheerful  and  con¬ 
tented  disposition,  insures  safety. 

Thj-  deadly  enemy,  the  ‘wrinkle,’  as  the  shore 
people  call  it— it  looks  like  a  mammoth  snail — has 
found  thee,  and  thy  fate  Is  sealed. 

The  wrinkle,  with  snail-shaped  shell,  abounds 
on  this  shore,  and  lives  on  clams.  It  pushes  out 
from  its  shell  a  chunkj-  mass  of  flesh,  on  the  cud 
of  which  is  a  hard  substance,  which  it  shoves 
thi’ough  the  mud,  as  a  snow  plough  is  shoved 
through  the  snow.  When  it  finds  a  clam  hole, 
down  k  crowds,  and  fastens  on  that  harmless 
clam.  Then  it  runs  out  a  little  gristle,  with  which 
it  bot'es  through  the  clam’s  shell,  and  sucks  the  clam 
all  out.  Then  it  goes  up,  and  closes  its  red  door 
very  tightly,  and  sleeps,  rocked  to  and  fro  bj*  the 
rising  tide. 

This  red  door  is  as  hard  as  w’ood.  ‘  The  tide  is 
coming  in.  Now  for  diuner,  and  for  fun,’  say  the 
clams,  sticking  up  their  black  heads  as  the  waves 
roll  over  their  dwelling-places.  They  enjoy  the 
briny  bath  as  well  as  anybodj-,  and  are  so  filled 
with  happiness  that  they  have  no  thought  of  any 
danger  near. 

‘  The  tide  is  coming  in.  Now-  for  dinner  and  for 
fun,’  say  the  crabs;  and  they  scamper  about, 
biting  off  the  heads  of  the  innocent  clams. 

‘  The  tide  is  in.  Let’s  go  a-flshing,’  says  James ; 
and  he  catches  fish  and  lobsters  and  crabs.  He 
catches  a  sculpin,  and  the  sculpin  catches  him. 

‘  ’Tis  the  worst  thing  to  hold.  All  horns ;  and  so 
determined  to  stick  them  into  a  fellow,’  says  poor 
James;  and  wo  understand,  all  of  a  sudden,  what 
has  puzzled  us  for  years. 

Said  Judge  Barnard  to  a  brother  lawyer,  once 
when  a  witness  was  getting  the  better,  a  great  deal, 
of  the  cross-questioner,  ‘  Y'ou’ve  heard  of  catching 
a  sculpin  ?  ’  and  then  they  both  laughed  heartily. 

‘  The  tide  Is  coming  in,  loaded  with  mosses.  Do 
let  us  go  down  and  catch  some  of  them,’  says 
Eliza,  and  awaj-  she  flies,  almost  like  a  beach- 
bird,  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  How-  the  w-inds 
blow-  her  about ;  but  her  nimble  limbs  bear  her 
light  form  up  and  down  the  sands,  and  she  secures 
a  store  of  the  beautiful  sea-flowers. 

‘  The  tide  is  going  out.  Now-  for  our  dinner, 
says  the  crow;  and  anon  the  flats  are  dotted  by 
the  solemn  black-coats,  whoso  Winter  home,  I 
find,  is  beside  the  sea.  How  well  they  know  where 
to  come  for  a  living,  when  there  is  no  corn  plant¬ 
ed  for  them  to  steal.  How  w-ell  they  know,  too, 
what  time  to  make  a  change  of  quarters.  Nothing 
is  more  interesting  than  to  study  iuto  the  habits 
and  the  intelligence  of  birds  and  beasts,  and  of  the 
creatures  of  the  sea.  The  more  human  beings  no¬ 
tice  them,  and  kindly  treat  them,  the  more  intelli¬ 
gent  do  they  appear.  I  have  been  almost  frighten¬ 
ed,  at  times,  by  gleams  of  more  than  human  intel¬ 
ligence  in  these  creatures.  When  we  awake  in  the 
realm  where  light  is  clear,  and  knowledge  perfect, 
one  of  the  things  that  will  astonish  us  may  be  the 
human'dgnorance  and  arrogance  which  blinded  us 
to  the  fact  of  the  correct  understanding  of  things 
and bj’  the  despised  ‘dumb  beasts.’  Not 


Cleanse  my  heart  from  every  sin. 
Make  me  beautiful  within. 

May  Thy  presence  from  above 
Fill  my  heart  with  holy  love. 

Then  shall  those  about  me  see 
That  the  Saviour  dw-ells  in  me. 


CLEOPATRA’S  NEEDLE. 

On  Washington’s  birthday  the  obelisk  re¬ 
cently  brought  from  Egypt  and  set  up  in  the 
Central  Park  was  formally  presented  to  the 
city,  in  an  address  by  Mr.  Evarts,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State.  The  occasion  was  one  of  great 
interest.  As  many  of  our  young  readers  will 
see  a  good  deal  about  it  in  the  papers,  they 
may  be  glad  to  be  told  once  more  just  what  it 

is.  This  has  been  done  very  pleasantly  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Holme  in  a  late  number  of  Harper’s 
Young  People,  from  which  we  copy  it.  He 
says : 

Cleopatra’s  Needle  is  not  such  a  needle  as  we 
use  to  sew  with,  but  a  great  stone,  nearly  sev¬ 
enty  feet  long  and  about  seven  feet  square  at 
the  base  on  which  it  stands.  Its  sides  gradual¬ 
ly  taper  from  the  bottom  until  at  the  top  it  ends 
in  a  small  pointed  four-sided  pyramid.  It  is 
of  red  granite,  and  the  sides  are  covered  all 
over  with  pictures  of  birds,  animals,  and  other 
things,  cut  into  the  stone.  It  is  called  a  needle 
because  it  is  so  long  and  slender.  But  why  it 
should  be  called  Cleopatra’s  Needle  is  not  quite 
so  clear.  Cleopatra  was  a  famous  Queen  who 
lived  in  Egypt  a  little  while  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  She  was  a  very  beautiful  woman,  and 
well  educated ;  but  she  did  many  foolish  things, 
and  some  very  wicked  things ;  and  as  such 
people  often  are,  she,  though  a  great  Queen, 
was  at  last  so  very  unhappy  that  she  wickedly 
put  an  end  to  her  own  life. 

This  obelisk  was  at  first  erected  by  Thothmes 
III.,  one  of  the  old  Kings  of  Egypt,  at  Heli¬ 
opolis,  about  3600  years  ago.  It  was  taken 
from  that  place  to  Alexandria  (where  Cleopatra 
lived)  not  long  after  her  death,  by  the  Roman 
Emperor  Augustus  Caesar,  as  a  trophy  of  his 
victory  over  the  Kings  of  Egypt,  and  it  was 
called  “  Cleopatra’s  Needle,”  we  suppose,  mere¬ 
ly  in  compliment  to  the  late  Queen. 

Egypt  is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  nation  in 
the  world.  The  Kings  used  to  be  called  Pha¬ 
raohs,  and  many  of  them  were  very  great  and 
powerful.  Some  were  great  warriors,  others 
wpre  great  builders — builders  of  pyramids, 
cities,  templesj  and  obelisks.  They  were  very 
vain  of  their  glory,  and  they  were  great  boast¬ 
ers,  fond  cf  inscribing  their  names  and  deeds 
on  stone.  Cleopatra’s  Needle  is  one  of  two 
great  obelisks  which  one  of  these  Pharaohs 
erected,  and  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Heliopolis. 
The  Egyptians  worshipped  the  sun  as  their 
god  under  the  name  of  Ra,  and  the  name  of 
Pharaoh,  by  which  the  Egyptian  Kings  were 
known,  means  “a  son  of  the  sun.” 

The  Pharaohs  did  great  honor  to  their  sun- 
god,  as  they  thought  they  were  his  children. 
The  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Heliopolis  was  the 
greatest  in  all  Egypt,  and  its  ruins  now  cover 
nearly  a  mile  in  extent.  Thothmes  erected 
these  obelisks  at  the  entrance  to  this  Temple^ 
of  the  Sun,  partly  in  honor  to  the  sun-god,  an’ 
partly  to  honor  himself,  as  he  wrote  his  owj 
history  up  and  down  the  sides  of  the  obelisk 
not  in  ietters  such  as  we  use,  but  in  pictures  oi 
birds,  animals,  and  other  things,  which  kind  of 
writing  these  old  Egyptians  used,  and  we  call 
them  hieroglyphics.  This  obelisk  stood  a  great 
many  years  near  the  door  of  this  temple  at 
Heliopolis— or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Bible,  “  the 
city  of  On  where  it  was  at  first  erected. 

Some  of  the  children  may  remember  that  a 
few  weeks  ago,  in  the  regular  Sunday-school 
lesson,  it  is  said  that  “  Pharaoh  gave  to  Joseph 
in  marriage  Asenath,  the  daughter  of  Poti- 
pherah,  priest  of  On.”  This  Poti-pherah  was 
the  high  priest— a  very  great  man  in  Egypt, 
and  lived  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  On.  And 
it  is  quite  likely  that  this  very  obelisk  stood 
before  his  door  on  the  day  that  Joseph  married 
his  daughter  Asenath.  And  if  this  is  so,  is  it 
not  wonderful  that  this  great  stone  that  weighs 
213  tons,  on  which  Joseph  may  have  looked  on 
his  wedding  day  3600  years  ago,  should  now  be 
in  a  country  5000  miles  away,  of  which  the  old 
Egyptians  never  heard?  And  is  it  not  still 
more  wonderful  that,  while  the  children  in  the 
Sunday-schools  of  America  should  be  studying 
their  regular  Bible  lesson  about  Joseph’s  mar¬ 
riage,  this  great  obelisk,  that  stood  at  the  door 
of  his  father-ill -law’s  house,  should  be  lying  in 
the  street,  at  the  door  of  one  of  oul  schools,  on 
its  way  to  the  Central  Park  in  New  York? 

But  now  we  must  tell  you  how  this  great 
obelisk  came  to  be  brought  to  this  country. 
Obelisks  are  great  curiosities.  There  are  only 
k  few  laige  ones  in  the  world.  These  all  used 
to  be  in  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptians  thought  a 
great  deal  of  them.  But  four  or  five  of  these 
were  taken  at  different  times,  without  leave  of 
the  people  of  Egypt,  to  different  countries  in 
Europe.  Two  stand  in  Rome,  one  in  Constan¬ 
tinople,  one  in  Paris,  and  one  in  London.  Now 
Mehemet  Ali,  the  late  Khedive  of  Egypt,  had  a 
great  liking  for  America.  He  thought  that  the 
United  States  had  treated  him  better  than  the 
European  nations  ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  that 
we  ought  to  have  an  obelisk  as  well  as  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe.  And  when  the  American 
Consul  asked  for  one,  he  said  “  I  will  think  of 

it. ”  It  was  supposed  he  might  give  us  a  little 
one.  But  no  one  ever  thought  of  asking  for 
“  Cleopatra’s  Needle  ”  at  Alexandria :  this  was 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  in  all 
Egypt.  But  it  so  happened  that  this  obelisk 
stood  very  near  the  sea.  The  waves  of  the 
Mediterranean  rolled  right  up  to  its  base. 
There  was  great  danger  of  its  being  under¬ 
mined.  It  was  thought  already  to  begin  to 
lean  a  little.  Many  feared  it  would  soon  fall. 
This  gave  the  Khedive  great  anxiety ;  and  so 
he  proposed  to  remove  it  to  another  part  of 
the  city  of  Alexandria.  But  this  would  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money,  and  the  Khedive  was  not 
at  this  time  rich  ;  so  he  proposed  that  the 
wealthy  men  of  the  city  should  raise  by  sub¬ 
scription  one-half  of  the  money  needed  to  re¬ 
move  it,  and  he  would  provide  the  other  half. 
But  the  people  of  Alexandria  thought  the  gov¬ 
ernment  ought  to  do  it  all,  &nd  did'  not  sub¬ 
scribe  a  dollar.  At  this  Mehemet  Ali  was  great¬ 
ly  displeased  ;  and  he  thereupon  made  up  his 
mind  to  make  this  beautiful  obelisk  a  present 
from  Egypt,  the  oldest  nation  of  the  world,  to 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  youngest  na¬ 
tion.  And  glad,  indeed,  we  were  to  get  it ;  find 
sorry  enough  were  the  Egyptians 
lose  it. 
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tion,  now  traced  nearly  a  hundred  miles,  and 
the  significant  instance  reported  from  Middle- 
field,  Otsego,  as  traced  back  to  a  tenement  in 
the  village  of  Amsterdam,  as  reported  by  Dr. 
Lathrop  of  Cooperstown,  enforce  the  necessity 
for  such  precautions.  Drainage  and  sewerage 
for  health  does  not  yet  appear  to  bo  the  first 
object  which  local  authorities  have  in  view  in 
this  class  of  public  works,  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  they  enforce  concerning  them.  This 
is  true  alike  in  cities,  villages,  and  the  rural 
districts.  The  existing  laws  relating  to  gener¬ 
al  drainage  of  wet  lands,  etc.,  in  this  State, 
are  practically  inoperative  ;  and  wherever  they 
have  been  put  into  operation,  they  have  been 
the  occasion  for  errors  and  abuses  which  the 
Legislature  did  not  foresee.  There  is  great 
need  of  an  improvement  in  the  general  laws 
relating  to  drainage  and  sewerage. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES, 


to  be  found  from  Sierra  Leone  in  the  north  to 
Vunsembo  in  the  south;  but  along  the  coast 
line  it  is  rapidly  becoming  extihct,  as  the  na¬ 
tives  are  so  careless  or  rapacious  that  in  many 
cases  they  completely  sever  the  vino,  thus  kill¬ 
ing  it,  instead  of  simply  bleeding  it. 


PARMER’S  DEPARTMENT. 


A  COLD  WINTER  AND  FREEDOM. 

The  snow-storms  of  this  long,  cold  Winter 
remind  me  of  the  first  great  snow-storm  I 
ever  saw,  as  far  back  as  memory  can  go.  One 
perfect  stormy  Siibbath  morning  the  snow¬ 
banks  were  drifted  so  high  around  the  auld 
“  Whig  Kirk,”  that  the  doorkeeper  failed  to 
clear  a  passage  in  time  for  the  morning  ser¬ 
vice  ;  and  father  carried  me  on  his  shoulder 
over  to  the  big  “  Relief  Kirk,” 

V  Where  a  thousand  heard  the  living  way, 

And  a  thousand  Bibles  open  lay.” 

The  text  and  the  sermon  were  all  lost  to  the 
young  hearer ;  but  the  Psalm  Mr.  French  the 
niinister  gave  out,  and  the  soul  stirring  melody 
of  nearly  a  thousand  voices,  have  never  faded 
from  his  memory : 

“  Hoar-frost,  like  ashes,  seatt’reth  He; 

Like  wool  He  snow  doth  give ; 

Like  morsels  casteth  forth  His  ice: 

Who  in  its  cold  can  live  ? 

Ministers,  teachers,  and  all  good  men  do  not 
know  how  often  they  leave  a  good  impression 
on  u  boy’s  mind  which  he  never  forgets. 

There  is  something  depressing  in  cold,  cloudy, 
dreary  Winter  days,  as  it  desolation  and  desith 
reigned  supreme  ;  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the 
peach  trees  will  bloom  as  radiant  in  beauty  this 
Spring  as  they  did  last.  There  was  plenty  of 
work  for  men  of  all  creeds  and  all  colors  the 
last  year  till  the  early  Winter  set  in.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  thing,  those  who  are  poor  in  fruitful  sea¬ 
sons  have  themselves  to  blame  ;  they  fail  to  up¬ 
hold  a  good  economical  government  over  their 
own  private  affairs.  If  tliis  is  the  best  of  all 
lands  to  live  in,  then  we  should  be  the  best 
people  of  all  lands,  when  our  privileges  are  so 
great.  And  it  is  a  greater  shame  for  a  man  to 
howl  for  help,  or  be  a  bankrupt  or  a  beggar,  in 
this  great  land  of  abundance,  than  in  less  fa¬ 
vored  countries.  Every  one  who  lives  up  to 
his  income,  or  beyond  it,  must  remain  poor  ; 
and  his  influence,  so  far  as  it  goes,  helps  to 
make  the  country  poor  like  himseif.  It  makes 
very  little  difference  whether  he  has  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  a  year,  or  chops  wood  in  the  cold 
snow  for  fifty  cents  per  cord.  Every  man  who 
is  willing  to  work  faithfully  at  whatever  his 
hands  can  find  to  do,  is  a  safe  man  for  himself 
and  his  country.  .  If  more  farmers  fail  now 
than  ever  before,  it  is  not  because  farming  is 
more  difficult  or  less  profitable ;  about  the 
worst  thing  they  have  to  complain  of  is  pay¬ 
ing  heavy  taxes  to  men  who  receive  far  bigger 
salaries  than  they  get  themselves. 

We  have  seen  a  young  farmer  lately  who  does 
not  need  to  long  for  a  “  lodge  in  some  vast  wil¬ 
derness  ” :  for  he  has  just  built  one  in  the  grand 
old  forest,  to  live  in  while.getting  out  logs  and 
wood  to  warm  and  enrich  the  community.  He 
has  hired  a  freedman,  “  Washington  ”  (who  is 
literally  a  great  man,  and  the  father  of  a  part 
of  his  country),  and  some  others,  to  form  his 
Cabinet,  and  convert  the  forest  into  fruitful 
fields,  and  improve  the  country,  not  by  voting, 
but  by  chopping.  They  are  the  freest  kind  of 
freedmen— free  from  debt  and  obligations,  re¬ 
constructing  themselves  by  the  power  of  their 
own  right  arms.  They  send  round  no  hats  tor 
help,  nor  make  any  sorrowful  appeals  for  sym¬ 
pathy  ;  they  buy  Freedmen’s  Bureaus  and 
spelling-books  with  their  own  money,  the  out¬ 
come  of  honest  work,  the  true  source  of  real 
wealth  and  personal  freedom.  Every  time  they 
put  up  thirty  cords  of  wood,  they  receive  S15 
of  an  amendment  to  their  property,  and  there¬ 
by  are  a  help,  and  not  a  hindrance,  to  the  Re¬ 
public.  They  eat  their  good  bread,  pork,  and 
potatoes  with  joy  and  thankfulness  after  the 
day’s  work  is  done ;  they  have  no  taxes  to  pay  ; 
they  have  plenty  of  wood  for  nothing,  and  no 
water-pipes  to  freeze  and  burst ;  they  hold  Cab¬ 
inet  meetings  by  the  blazing  fire  regarding  the 
welfare  of  the  nation,  and  have  been  rolling 
out  powerful  negro  melodies  through  the  great 
solemn  forests  in  the  long  Winter  evenings. 

William  Lambie. 


Bey.  F.  D.  BLAKE8LEE,  A.M.  PrincfMl, 
E.  Orecnwlcn,  I 


CALIFORNIA  GRAPES. 

Li«t  year  the  Legislature  of  California  au^ 
thorized  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Com¬ 
missioners  to  investigate  the  whole  question  of 
grape-mising  throughout  the  State,  which  Com¬ 
mission  has  just  ma^e  its  report.  They  divided 
the  northern  part  of  the  State  into  the  Sonoma, 
Napa,8.acramento,and  El  Dorado  districts,  and 
the  southern  part  into  the  districts  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  San  Joaquin,  and  Los  Angeles,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  work. 

The  Commission  found  that  the  growth  of 
vine  culture  in  Qilifornia  has  been  without  sys¬ 
tem  or  technical  knowledge  of  the  different  va¬ 
rieties  of  grapevines  or  their  special  value  in 
the  production  of  special  products.  In  differ¬ 
ent  localities  the  same  grape  has  been  known 
by  different  names,  and  the  Industry  has  been 
carried  on  in  a  haphazard  way.  In  making 
known  to  all  interested  what  has  been  discov¬ 
ered  or  learned  by  practice  in  establishing  an 
experimental  vineyard  containing  specimens 
of  all  varieties  of  grapes  grown  in  the  SUite, 
and  creating  a  systematic  nomenclature,  and 
in  disseminating  information  as  to  ways  in 
which  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera  and  other 
dangerous  insects  may  be  checked,  lies  the 
chief  value  of  the  work  of  the  State  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  Commission  also  discovered  that 
the  phylloxera,  which  was  supposed  to  exist 
only  in  the  county  of  Sonoma,  existed  also  in 
Napa,  Solano,  Yolo,  El  Dorado,  and  Placer 
counties.  The  uigency  of  united  action  to 
check  the  ravages  of  this  insect  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  1^,000,000  acres  of  vineyards  in 
France  have  been  destroyed  by  it. 

Last  year  10,000  acres  were  planted  in  new 
vineyards  in  California,  and  20,000  will  be  plant¬ 
ed  this  year.  Good  grape  lands  can  be  obtain¬ 
ed  anywhere  in  the  State  at  from  $10  to  $150 
an  acre.  “A  Aineyard  can  be  planted  and  main¬ 
tained  until  its  first  year  of  production,”  says 
the  President,  “  for  $75  per  acre,  and  the  net 
yield  to  the  producer  in  coin  this  year  has  not 
been  less  than  $50,  and  the  greater  number 
have  reached  $100  per  acre.”  Grapes  sold  last 
year  at  from  $15  to  $30  per  ton,  and  the  pro¬ 
duct  varied  from  three  to  thirteen  tons  per  acre, 
the  cost  of  production  being  about  $20  per  acre. 
The  vineyards  are  along  the  coast,  upon  the 
foothills  of  the  Sierras,  in  the  broad  valley  that 
forms  the  central  part  of  the  State,  and  on  the 
mountain  sides  to  the  East.  The  native  Cali¬ 
fornia  vine,  called  the  “  Mission,”  is  a  different 
species  from  the  varietUs  grown  in  Europe. 
The  California  vine  is  hardier  than  the  Euro¬ 
pean.  Cuttings,  grafts,  and  seeds  were  on  this 
account  obtained  from  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Eu¬ 
rope  as  early  as  1853.  The  Mission  grape,  how¬ 
ever,  continues  to  be  cultivated  more  than  all 
other  varieties,  and  to  secure  the  best  product 
from  its  culture  the  practice  of  “blending”  it 
with  finer  varieties  grew  up. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  raisin-making 
industry.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  yc^rs 
that  a  marketable  raisin  has  been  produced. 
In  1879  seventy-five  thousand  boxes  were  pro¬ 
duced.  The  product  of  the  State  is  now  great¬ 
er  than  the  consumption,  and  no  raisiuE  are 
imported  to  the  State.  The  California  product 
is  yearly  improving  in  quality,  and  there  is  eve¬ 
ry  reason  to  believe  that  a  large  export  trade 
to  the  Eastern  States  will  grow  up  in  a  few 
years. 

Respecting  the  phylloxera,  the  insect  pest  al¬ 
ready  referred  to,  a  sub-committee  found  that 
it  made  its  appearance  very  soon  after  the  first 
vines  were  imported  from  France  in  1853.  This 
is  exactly  the  time  at  which,  as  the  French 
charge,  the  phylloxera  was  brought  into  France 
from  America.  That  its  devastations  have  not 
been  so  fatal  in  California  as  in  France  and 
Spain  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
American  species,  which  still  form  nine-tenths 
of  the  stock,  are  hardier  than  the  European 
varieties  of  the  Asiatic  species,  ivhich  have  i 
been  weakened  by  high  cultivation.  The  i>hyl-  | 
loxera  has  done  the  most  injury  among  plants 
on  shallow  soil  or  on  cold,  clayey,  adobe  bot¬ 
toms.  The  remedies  proposed  are  the  planting 
of  vines  on  sandy  soil,  the  submersion  of  vine¬ 
yards  for  a  season  each  year,  the  use  of  bisul¬ 
phate  of  carbon  as  an  inset^ticide,  with  potash 
fertilizers,  and  the  exclusive  use  of  resistant 
American  vines  for  grafting  stock.  A  law  is 
recommended  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
vines  which  have  not  been  inspected  and  disin¬ 
fected  by  a  State  officer. 

In  connection  with  these  facts  the  Board  of 
Commissionera  also  discussed  quite  fully,  the 
manufacture  of  the  grapes  into  wine  (which 
we  wish  were  otherwise  used),  that  amounted 
in  1880  to  millions  of  gallons.  There  is  no 
more  healthy  fruit  than  grapes,  and  as  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  diet  and  a  mciins  of  health  let  them  be 
raised. 


Tbeologlcal,  CJolleglate,  and  Preparatory  Departmenta. 
Elective  studies.  Admits  both  sexes.  No  saloon  tempta¬ 
tions.  Best  of  religious  Influences.  Thorough  and 
Tuition,  Incidentals,  and  library  tees  only  $80  a  year.  Over 
1100  students.  Winter  term  begins  Jan.  4,  1881;  Spring 
teruR  April  5;  Fall  term.  Sept.  13.  For  Circulars,  address 
J.  B.  T.  HARSH,  Sec.,  Oberlln,  Ohio. 

OBERLIN  CON8EKVATORT  OF  M1T8IO. 
Under  the  College  management.  First-class  teache^  Ex¬ 
penses  low.  Class  Instruction  or  private  lessons,  as  prefer¬ 
red.  As  a  home  for  students,  Oberlln  is  unsurpassed  tor 
hesUbfulness  and  religious  and  Intellectual  advantages- 
Address  Prof.  F.  B.  BIOS. 


THE  MACKINNON  PEN 

Or  fluid  PEMCIL.  a 


THE  HOUSEHOLD. 


I’iileiited  Maivli  il.  IKTti-,  J.imiary  21,  IHTit;  Keiswiied  .July  l.’i,  1879. 


Cookies. — Four  eggs,  two  cupfuls  of  sugar, 
one  cupful  of  butter,  one-half  cupful  of  butter¬ 
milk,  and  one  small  teaspoonful  of  soda.  Sea¬ 
son  to  taste.  Flour  to  roll. 

Cup  Cake.  —  Two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  three- 
fourtlis  of  a  cupful  of  butter,  two  eggs,  one 
cupful  of  sweet  milk,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream 
tartar,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  and  about  two 
and  a  lialf  cupfuls  of  flour.  This  may  be  used 
as  a  layer  cake,  for  jelly  or  cocoanut,  or  other¬ 
wise. 

Crow’s  Nest. — Fill  a  deep  pudding  tin  or 
dish  with  apples  cut  in  thin  slices  ;  sugar  and 
cinnamon  or  lemon  to  sweeten  and  flavor  to 
taste,  and  a  little  water  ;  cover  with  a  thick 
crust ;  bake  this  until  the  apples  are  tender, 
and  serve  hot  with  hard  sauce,  or  with  cream 
and  sugar ;  be  sure  to  cut  air  holes  in  the  crust 
to  let  the  steam  escape. 

Plain  Spiced  Cake. — Two  eggs,  one  cupful  of 
brown  sugar,  one  cupful  of  butter,  one  cupful 
of  raisins  after  being  seeded  and  chopped ; 
one-balf  cupful  of  buttermilk,  one  teaspoonful 
of  soda,  one  heaping  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon, 
one-half  teaspo'onful  of  cloves,  one-third  of  a 
nutmeg,  and  three  small  cupfuls  of  flour. 

Cream  Cake.  —  One  egg,  one  teacupful  of 
sugar,  one  teaeupful  of  sour  cream  of  medium 
richness  ;  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  a  little  salt, 
nutmeg  to  season,  and  two  small  cupfuls  of 
flour.  Beat  the  eggs  and  sugar  together,  add 
the  salt,  seasoning,  and  flour.  Stir  well  to¬ 
gether.  Add  tlie  soda  last,  stirriug  it  in  brisk¬ 
ly,  and  bake  at  once. 

DoroHNitTS. — Four  eggs,  two  cupfuls  of  sugar, 
one  cupful  of  buttermilk,  oue  teaspoonful  of 
soda,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  spice  to  season, 
and  lard  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg.  Flour  to  roll. 
Fry  in  lard  as  hot  as  possible  and  not  scorch. 

Doughnuts  with  Less  Eggs. — One  egg,  one 
cupful  of  sugar,  two-thirds  of  a  cupful  of  but¬ 
termilk,  one-half  cupful  of  thick  sour  cream, 
and  one  and  one-lialf  teaspoonfuls  of  soda. 
Season  to  taste  ;  flour  to  roll.  Fry  as  above. 


BRADFORD  MANSION  SCHOOL, 

CoDimercial  and  Oas.sieal,  for  Young  Men  and  Boys, 

RYE,  IST.  Y. 

Rev.  C.  J.  COLLINS,  A.M.,  Principal.  Puplla  may  enter 


THE 
Only  Fun 

accompanied 
r  by  a  Written 
Guarantee  from 
the  Manufacturers. 


-Ilwnys  Ready;  Always  With  You. 
Holds  Ink  for  a  Week’s  Use.  Never 
Blots  nor  Soils  the  Hands. 


N.  ¥.  BATAVIA. 

THE  BRYAN  SCHOOL  FOB  YOUNG  LADIES, 

ConUncted  by  the  HISSES  SHEAR. 


The  Only  Successful  Reservoir 
Pen  in  the  nijirket. 

The  Only  Pen  ever  made  ^1 
with  a  D  i  .a  m  o  II  <1  Circle 
aroiintl  the  Point. 

The  Only  Reservoir 
Pen  supidied  with 
a  Guavitating  - 


The  Only  Pen  that  will 
stand  tlie  Test  of  Time. 


EDUCATION  FOR  FREEDMEN 


LINCOLN  UNIVERSITT. 

CHESTER  COCNTV,  PA- 
This  Institution  Is  no  longer  an  experiment.  Its  gradii- 
ates  are  already  Ailing  Important  positions  In  this  country 
and  in  Africa.  They  are  welcomed  by  the  guardians  ot 
public  Instruction  In  all  the  Southern  States.  Dr.  HcCosh 
says :  “  Lincoln  University  has  many  and  powerful  claims 
on  the  Christian  public.”  Geo.  H.  Stuart  ot  Philadelphia, 
says :  “  It  only  needs  to  be  known,  to  command  public 
confidence,  and  secure  an  adequate  support.”  Hon.  Wm. 
E.  Dodge  of  N.  Y.  says :  *■  It  would  bo  well  It  our  men  of 
wealth  could  realize  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  PRINCBTOH 
FOB  COLORED  HEN  IN  LINCOLN  UNIVEBSITT.”  Per¬ 
sons  desiring  to  aid  this  Institution  by  Immediate  gifts  or 
legacies,  may  address 


rThe  above  are  FACTS  which  it  be¬ 
hooves  every  man  who  uses  a  pen  to 
know.  Be  careful  you  get  the  genuine, 
stamped  D.  MacKinnon. 


—AT  THE — 

American  Inst.,  New  York,  1879  and  1880. 


r  MACKINNON  PEN  COMPANY, 

Patentees  and  Mannfacturers, 

200  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

The  accompanying  cuts  represent  the  “Sovereio.n”  5i.\c  Kinnon  Pen.  which 
insures  greater  strength,  greater  ink  capacity,  and  is  more  eompaot,  when 
dosed  for  the  pocket,  than  any  other  pen  ma<le.  Full  ]i.arf iculurs  free  by  mail. 


Rev.  J.  CHESTER,  Agsnt,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  or 
Rev.  ED.  WEBB,  Financial  Secretary, 

o.xford,  Chester  county,  Pa- 


AOENTS  WANTED  lor  “The  Ladies  of  the  White  Honse  or 
in  the  Homes  of  the  Presiiionts,”  the  most  liitcrcstiiig  lx  nk  of 
'  W.4SHINGTON  LIFE  ever  published.  A  History  of  every  -Vd- 


iniii  ^  Ir:;;  iiiii  from  \V  vsiii.nuto::  lo  Ihe  present  time,  includes  mucli 
I'ers.jiial  .:uid  Privates  lii  turv  never  before  publi-Iied.  luldre-s 

DUAULKV  i:  CO..  No.  00  N.  Fourth  (St..  Phila..  I‘a. 


CENT.NET, 


I 

“  Important 

additions  wlth- 
Sa  Jr  ont  extra  charge. 

Early  regUtratlou 
vl^^deslrable.  Parties  In- 
9^ tendings  visit  to  Europe 
r  should  send  for  circular 
giving  full  particulars. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Pure  bred.  Registered.  We  have  a  large  h 
animals  of  different  ages  for  sale. 

T.  C.  MAXWELL  &  BEOS.,  Gem 


The  most  enjoyable,  econom¬ 
ical,  and  successful  excur-  > 
sloiis  ever  planned  to 

the  Did  World. 

All  Travel  and 
Hotels  First- 

CLAS.S.  Com. 


^  Security  Three  to  Six 
Times  the  Loan,  without  the  Buildings.  Interest 
Semi-Annual.  Loans  safe  beyond  question.  Long  ex¬ 
perience.  Nothing  ever  been  lost.  26th  year  of  residence. 
Beet  of  references.  Send  for  particulars  If  you  have  money 
to  loan. 

D.  S.  B.  JOHNSTON, 

Negotiator  of  Mortgage  Loans,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Write  for  particulars;  mention  this  publication. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL, 


830  to  81,000  ;  3  to  33  Stops. 
PIANOS  $125  up.  Paper  free.  Address 
Daniel  F.  Beatty,  Washington,  N.  J 


Thf.  Consumption  of  Eggs. — The  number  of 
eg^s  eoiisunied  in  this  country  is  enormous, 
and  has  been  rapidly  increasing  for  a  quarter 
of  a  ceutury.  As  many  as  1 0,000,000  have  been 
shipped  liither  annually  from  Montreal  alone, 
and  it  is  computed  tliat  more  tlian  thrice  that 
number  come  East  from  t)liio  and  the  interior 
States.  Eggs  are  reported  filso  as  very  scarce 
and  dear  this  Winter  in  Great  Britain,  where 
some  400,000,000,  valued  at  near  $8,000,000,  are 
annually  imported,  mainly  from  tlie  Continent. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  consumption  in 
the  United  Stiites  readies  more  than  1,000,000,- 
000  every  year. 

The  Discxivery  and  Appearances  of  Phos¬ 
phorus. — It  is  now  about  two  liundred  years 
siuce  phosphorus' was  first  obtained  by  Brand 
of  Hamburg.  So  wonderful  was  the  discovery 
tlien  considered  tliat  Krafts,  an  eminent  phi¬ 
losopher  of  tlie  day,  gave  Brand  $300  for  the  se¬ 
cret  of  its  preparation.  Krafts  then  travelled 
and  visited  nearly  all  tlie  courts  of  Europe,  ex- 
hibiti:  g.  Phosphorus  resembles  beeswax,  but 
it  is  more  transparent,  approaching  tlie  color 
of  amber.  Its  name,  which  is  derived  from  the 
Greek,  signifies  “  liglit-bearer,”  and  is  indica¬ 
tive  of  its  most  distinguisliing  quality,  being 
self-luminous.  Phosphorus,  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  sliines  like  a  star,  giving  out  a  beauti¬ 
ful,  lambent,  greenish  light.  Pliosphorus  dis¬ 
solves  in  warm  sweet-oil.  If  this  pliosphorized 
oil  be  rubbed  over  tlie  face  in  the  dark  tlie  fea¬ 
tures  assume  a  ghastly  appearance,  and  the  ex¬ 
perimentalist  looks  like  a  veritable  living  will- 
o’-the-wisp.  The  origin  of  phosphorus  is  the 
most  singular  fact  coneerniiig  it.  Every  otlier 
substance  witli  which  we  are  acquainted  can  be 
traced  to  either  I'arth  or  air,  but  phosphorus 
seems  to  be  of  animal  origin.  Of  all  animals 
man  yields  tlie  most ;  and  of  the  various  parts 
of  tlie  body  tlie  brain  yields,  by  analysis,  more 
phosphorus  than  any  other.  The  fact  is  of  no 
little  moment.  It  is  certain  that  the  most  in¬ 
tellectual  beings  contain  the  most  pliosphorus. 
It  generally  happens  that  when  a  singular  dis¬ 
covery  is  made  many  years  elapse  before  any 
application  of  it  is  made  to  tlie  welfare  and 
happiness  of  man.  Tliis  remark  applies  to 
phosphorus. 

Glucose. — The  manufacture  of  glucose  is  said 
to  liave  doubled  everj’^  year  for  the  last  five 
years.  In  the  course  of  a  lawsuit  brouglit  in 
Ilatavia,  N.  Y.,  to  determine  the  ownership  of 
certain  shares  in  the  Buffalo  Grape  Sugar  Com¬ 
pany,  it  was  shown  that  the  profits  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  now  amount  to  about  $1,000,000  a  year  up¬ 
on  a  capital  of  $400,000.  An  establishment  is 
being  built  in  Detroit  and  another  in  Chicago  ; 
and  it  is  said  that  nearly  all  the  starch  facto¬ 
ries  turn  out  more  or  less  of  this  grape  sugar. 
A  reporter  of  the  Evening  Post  has  been  look¬ 
ing  up  the  liistory  of  the  glucose  business,  and 
we  condense  some  statements  from  his  ac¬ 
count. 

In  1807  a  German  chemist  named  Goesliiig 
arrived  in  New  York  with  a  secret  process  for 
producing  syrup  from  corn  at  small  cost,  about 
twenty  gallons  of  syrup  being  obtained  from  one 
bushel  of  corn.  The  corn  was  first  made  into 
starch,  which  after  treatment  with  sulphuric 
acid  was  run  through  marble  dust  in  order  to 
extract  the  acid,  after  which  it  was  purified 
with  boneblack  and  boiled  to  any  desired  con¬ 
sistency.  Dr.  Goesling  interested  some  New 
York  capitalists  and  sugar  merchants  in  his 
process  and  sold  the  patents  to  a  company  call¬ 
ed  the  Union  Sugar  Company,  for  half  a  million 
dollars.  The  Union  Sugar  Company  had  been 
organized  especially  to  make  the  new  kind  of 
sugar,  and  immediately  erected  works  and  be¬ 
gan  business.  Dr.  Goesling  soon  died.  No  one 
thought  at  that  time  of  making  solid  glucose  ; 
the  syrup  was  all  tliat  the  Union  Sugar  Com¬ 
pany  intended  to  produce.  Unfortunately  the 
new  product  had  defects,  the  chief  among 
which  was  that  it  would  not  “stand,”  as  tlie 
syrup  men  say  ;  it  solidified  and  candied.  Dr. 
Goesling  had  apparently  forgotten  to  tell  the 
company  his  method  of  making  the  syrup 
“  stand.”  After  several  ineffectual  and  costly 
attempts  to  solve  the  difficulty  the  Union  Su¬ 
gar  Company  gave  up  business,  having  lost 
about  $1,000,000. 

When  Dr.  Goesling  sold  his  patents  to  the 
New  York  company  a  Buffalo  company  had  al¬ 
ready  bought  from  Goesling  the  right  to  use 
his  process  in  Buffalo.  The  Buffalo  company 
met  with  the  same  difficulty— their  product 
candied.  But  tliey  found  that  the  glucose 
syrup,  if  mixed  with  low  grade  black  molasses, 
made  an  excellent  golden  syrup.  As  glucose 
syrup  could  be  produced  tor  half  the  cost  of 
sugar  syrup,  the  saving  effected  by  mixing  the 
two  was  enormous.  In  the  next  place,  if  glu¬ 
cose  syrup  was  allowed  to  candy  and  liarden,  it 
was  found  that  it  could  be  ground  up  and  mix¬ 
ed  with  low  grade  dark  brown  sugars,  the  mix¬ 
ture  having  the  appearance  and  qualities  of  re¬ 
fined  light  brown  sugar,  with  the  exception 
that  it  was  not  so  sweet  as  refined  sugar. 
From  small  beginuings  the  business  of  the 
Buffalo  company  grew  to  importance.  One  of 
the  witnesses  in  the  suit  meutioued  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  article  testified  that  he  mixed 
from  twelve  to  twenty  per  centum  of  glucose 
with  his  cane  sugar,  selling  the  mixture  at  a 
good  profit  under  the  name  of  “  new  process 
sugars.” 


Enjoy  a  Cup  of  Good  Tea 

■MHIIIHB  3h  LBS.  of  our  celebrated 


ILLUSTRATE) 


Or  “NO  TENSION”  Silent  Sewing  Machine. 

Differs  In  all  essential  respects  from  every  othe 
Machine! — Only  Machine  without  Tension,  Bobbin 
or  Shuttle! — Only  really  Light-running  Machinel 
Only  Machine  with  Stitch  Regulator! — Easiest  to 
Work! — FastestI  —  Makes  Strongest  SeamI — Abso-. 
lately  without  Danger  to  Health! 

ADAPTED  FOR  HAND  OR  TREADLE. 

Direct  Corretpondence  solicited. 

WILLCOX  &  GIBBS  S.  M.  CO.,  658  Broadway,  N.  T 


the  Finest  and  MOST  BENEFICIAL 
Imported,  sent  by  mall  on  receipt  of 
$2.60,  postage  paid.  It  Is  a  BLACK 
TEA  with  a  GREEN  TEA  FLAVOR. 
RECOMMENDED  to  suit  all  tastes. 
Sample  of  any  of  our  Teas  by  mall  on 
receipt  of  6  cents.  Postage  stamps 
taken.  GOOD  TEAS,  30c.,  35c.,  k  40c. 
EXCELLENT  TEAS,  50c.  and  60c.  All 
EXPRESS  CHARGES  PAID  on  $5  Tea 
Orders. 


P’or  1881  Is  an  Elegant  Book  of  180  Pages,  One 
Colored  Flower  Piute,  and  OOO  Illustratioiis,  with 
Descriptions  of  the  best  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  and  Di¬ 
rections  tor  growing.  Only  10  cents.  In  English  or  Ger¬ 
man.  If  you  afterwards  order  seeds  deduct  the  10  cents. 

VICK’S  SEEDS  are  the  best  In  the  world.  The  Floral 
Guide  will  tell  how  to  get  and  grow  them. 

Vick’s  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden,  17.1  Pages, 
6  Colored  Plates,  500  Engravings.  For  50  cents  In  paper 
covers ;  $1  In  elegant  cloth.  In  German  or  Eugllsh. 

Vick’s  Illustrati-d  Monthly  Magazine — 32  Pages,  a 
Colored  Plate  In  every  number,  and  many  fine  Engravings. 
Price  $1.25  a  year;  Five  Copies  for  $6.  Specimen  Numbers 
sent  for  10  cents ;  3  trial  copies  for  25  cents. 

Address  JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


14th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue, 

NEW  YORK, 


IMPORTERS, 

31  &  33  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 


P.  O.  Box  4835. 


BUSS’ AMERICAN  WONDER  PEA 


ALL  ARTICLES  FIRST  CLASS. 
OUB  STOCKS  ABE  LABGEB 

AND 

rniOES  LO’TTEZl  TEAIT  AST  OTBEE  aOVSB. 

SPECIAL  BARGAINS  IN 

Hamburg  Embroideries, 

Linen  Damasks,  Napkins,  Towels, 
Lace  Curtains,  etc. 

FINE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

HOSIERY, 

WORSTEDS,  LACES,  GLOVES, 

BLACK  SILKS,  AND 

BLACK  DRESS  GOODS. 

Orders  by  mall  promptly  and  carefully  filled. 


SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS 


MAKING  A  HOT-BED. 

Tlie  season  is  alreatly  at  hand  for  making 
hot -beds,  and  the  following  directions  are 
found  In  the  seed  annual  of  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.  : 

Select  a  southeast  exposure  and  take  out 
the  soli  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  Inches  the 
size  you  require ;  make  a  frame  eighteen  inches 
high  at  the  back  and  one  foot  high  in  front, 
filling  it  with  stable  nfanure,  well  shaken  as  it 
is  placed  in;  cover 'with  six  inches  of  good, 
mellow  loam,  or  light  soil,  allowing  it  to  stand 
two  or  three  days,  till  the  gross  heat  has  passed 
away.  Now  sow  your  seeds  as  previously  di¬ 
rected.  As  the  seedlings  appear  above  ground 
give  air  by  tilting  the  sashes  at  the  back  ;  dur¬ 
ing  cold  nights  a  mat  should  be  thrown  over 
the  frame  to  prevent  the  loss  of  heat — being 
careful  on  bright,  sunny  days  to  shade  the 
plants  from  the  buruing  rays  of  the  sun.  A 
good  method  is  to  give  the  glass  a  slight  coat 
of  whitewash.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  large 
enough  they  may  be  transplanted  in  the  open 
ground,  but  before  doing  so  they  should  be 
well  hardened  off.  If  you  have  a  cold  frame  it 
would  be  well  to  plant  them  in  it  a  week  or  two 
for  this  purpose.  Fresh  stable  manure,  in 
which  there  is  plenty  of  litter,  is  most  suited 
for  this  purpose.  There  should  be  at  least  one- 
third  litter  in  the  heap.  If  this  is  not  in  the 
mass  in  sufficient  quantity,  add  leaves  or  tan- 
bark.  Shake  it  up  and  mix  well  together,  add¬ 
ing  water  if  at  all  dry  and  mustj’,  and  tlirow  it 
into  a  compact  heap  to  ferment.  Let  it  remain 
a  week,  and  then  throw  it  over  thoroughly  as 
before,  and  add  water  if  necessary.  Where  the 
ground  is  quite  dry  a  very  good  method  is  to 
dig  a  space  about  eighteen  inches  deep  and  put 
in  the  manure,  tramping  it  firmly  and  evenly, 
and  put  in  the  rich  earth,  and  in  about  four 
days  sow  the  seed,  having  previously  stirred 
the  earth  freely  to  destroy  the  seeds  of  weeds 
therein. 


Extra  Early,  Very  Dwarf  (8  to  lO  Inches),  Rs- 
quirea  no  Bushing,  Exquisite  Flavor. 

AeknowlodgM  by  all  to  be  the  best  mnd  earliest  Pea  grown. 

IMitorof  American  Agriculturist  sars  ;  Very  early,  prodaetiro 
cud  good;  quality  tiut  to  be  surpassed." 

C,\lITION.— As  there  is  aiiother  Pea  in  the  market  called 
“  Ariierlcan  Wonder,”  icud  to  us  and  get  the  genuine  Amer- 

iern  Wonder.  Obst  rvo  our  fac*6lmlloon  every  package. 

i’uiCKM.— GnC'fuurth  pint  package,  liO  ceuis;  pine,  C5  cenUg 
quart,  SI.25;  by  majl,  post-paid. 

Our  Novelty  Sheet,  giving  full  particulars,  mailed  free. 


first  MortKagre 


WLdWlCUUD.  KdUlidS.  upo»  Impro^d 

Productive  Farms  In  the  best  locali¬ 
ties  in  the  West.  Coupon  Bunds.  Interest  and  principal 
paid  on  day  of  maturity  at  the  Third  National 
Bank  in  Xew  York.  Ao  losiee.  No  long  delays 
In  placing  fumls.  Investors  compelled  to  take  no  land. 
Security  three  to  six  times  the  amount  of  loan.  Our 
facilities  for  making  safe  loans  are  not  excelled.  We 
solicit  correspondence.  Send  for  circulars,  references, 
and  sample  documents. 

P.  M.  PERKINS,  Pres.  L.  U.  PERKINS,  Sec. 
s.  T.  WARNE,  Vlce-Prcs.  C.  W.  GILLETT,  Treas. 
N.  P.  HART,  Andltor. 


INVITE  ATTENTION  TO  NEW  INVOICES,  NOW  ON 
EXHIBITION,  OF 

Antique  Furniture, 

BRONZES,  CLOCKS, 

ANCIENT  POTTERY, 

CHINA  from  SEVRES  and  DRESDEN, 
with  a  Large  Collection  of 

BRIC-A-BRAC 

from  a  Connoisseur  now  in  Europe 

741  Broadway. 


Ertabltrhed  1S45. 

300  BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

Vlth  arv'hly  colored  plato  of  a  Group  of  Pansied,  and  a  descrip¬ 
tive  priced  list  of  2.000  varieties  of  Fi.owkr  and  Veoktabi.b 
cecds—with  much  useful  luromiation  upon  tbrir  colrure— 1.^3 

Sa-'s— nailed  to  nil  applicants  enclotiog  10  cents,  wbi;U  cau  bo 
cductcd  from  first  order  for  seeds. 

Addpera,  B.  BLISS  A:  SOJJS,  84  Barclay  Street,  Yorl;. 


lu  luvAiai  luiiucu 

the  staple  product  of  the  district  where  I  was 
located. 

The  natives  are  in  a  very  rude,  uncivilized 
condition.  They  have  no  currency,  and  do  all 
business  by  bartering  the  native  products  for 
manufactured  stuff.  Their  wealth  cousists 
chiefly  in  the  number  of  slaves  they  possess, 
who  fish,  hunt,  and  keep  their  plantations  in 
good  order. 

When  rubber  has  to  be  collected,  from  four 
to  ten  slaves  get  their  flint  muskets  in  order, 
eaefi  carrying,  in  addition,  a  long  sword-shaped 
knife,  called  a  machete ;  a  number  of  calabash¬ 
es,  or  jars,  to  collect  the  juice  of  the  rubber 
vine  ;  and  a  little  food  that  has  been  cured  in 
smoke,  as  they  can  find  plenty  of  sustenance 
in  the  bush  without  carrying  it  about  with 
them  from  place  to  place. 

The  vines  are  in  some  cases  near  to  the 
towns,  but  generally  the  natives  have  to  go 
several  days’  journey  into  the  bush  before  they 
can  sit  down  and  commence  business.  The 
vine  itself  is  of  a  rough,  knotty  nature,  about 
as  thick  as  a  man’s  a  rm,  and  grows  to  a  length 
of  fully  200  feet.  Its  leaves  are  glossy,  like 
those  of  the  South  American  rubber  tree,  and 
a  large  fruit,  much  liked  by  the  natives,  is 
gathered  from  it.  I  have  tasted  it,  and  found 
it  very  palatable,  being  slightly  acid.  This 
vine  (what  its  scientific  name  is  I  don’t  pretend 
to  know)  yields  several  grades  of  rubber,  each 
of  different  commercial  value,  the  best  quality 
being  taken  from  the  highest  part,  and  the 
poorest  from  the  bottom. 

With  their  knives,  or  machetes,  the  natives 
slash  the  vine  in  several  places,  and  put  broad 
leaves  directly  underneath  the  wounds  for  the 
juice  to  drop  on,  and  which,  being  of  a  strong 
adhesive  nature,  njne  of  it  gets  lost.  When 
the  top  part  of  the  vine  is  bled,  calabashes,  or 
jars,  are  placed  with  their  openings  to  the 
wounds  ;  so  that  none  of  it  may  drop  on  the 
bfanches  of  the  tree,  and  so  get  lost.  But  it 
is  not  often  they  trouble  themselves  climbing, 
unices  the  vines  happen  to  be  scarce  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity.  The  entire  day  they-devote  to  cutting ; 
next  day  tliey  gather  what  was  cut  the  day 
previous,  and  so  on.  Each  evening,  after  col¬ 
lecting,  they  put  all  the  juice  they  have  into 
several  iron  pots  or  earthen  vessels  of  native 
manufacture,  and  boil  it ;  at  the  same  time 
they  can  greatly  improve  the  lowest  quality 
by  adding  a  little  salt,  and  the  more  they  boU 
the  juice,  the  better  it  becomes.  When  suffi¬ 
ciently  boiled,  the  \vater  is  poured  off,  and  the 
juice  is  allowed  to  ^cool,  when  it  is  fashioned 
according  to  the  grade — ball,  flake,  mixed,  or 
tongue — and  is  ready  for  the  market.  In  this 
way  about  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  a  day  are 
generally  collected.  It  is  then  taken  to  the 
factory,  and  there  exchanged  for  guns,  cloth, 
rum,  etc.  When  it  is  I'cceived  at  the  factory, 
it  is’ carefully  marked,  classed,  weighed,  and 
put  Into  casks  for  shipment.  It  contains  so 
much  water  that  20  per  cent,  is  deducted  from 
the  weight  of  each  cask,  as  that  is  about  the 
amount  ot  shrinkage  on  the  voyage.  This  is, 
howeverJa  loss  to  the  native,  afid  it  is  deduct¬ 
ed  from/Tiim  when  selling. 

This'' vine,  from  my  personal  observation,  is 


CARRYING  UNITED  STATES  HAIL. 
NEW  YORK  AND  GLASGOW. 

ETEBT  SATUBDAT. 

From  Plem  80  and  81,  North  Rirer. 
8LAS60W,  LIVERPOOL.  LONDONDERRY,  and  BELFAST. 

Cabin,  860,  870,  880  ;  Excursion,  8180  to  8140. 
Second  Cabin,  840.  Steerage,  888. 

NEW  YORK  TO  LONDON.  / 

EVEBT  SATUBDAT. 

From  Pier  46,  North  River. 

Cabin,  855  and  865.  Excursion,  8100  and  8100. 
Steerage,  888.  (No  Second  Cabin.) 

Drafts  issued  for  any  amount  at  Current  Bates, 
HENDERSON  BROTHERS,  Agents.  7  Bowling  Green. 


A  'X'  T"  ■  '  1  'T'S.  bushel 

/\  \  /  Lj  I  1  on  Corn  and 

/-X  I  ^  J  I  20c.  on  Wheat 

^  canpolitirely  be  sav¬ 

ed.  For  Illustrated  Faiuplilet,  giving  full  particulars,  ad¬ 
dress  The  Thuiuas  Harrow  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


HIRAM  SIBLEY&^ll 

ICHtSTER.N.Y.a  CKICM0.IIB1 


JENNINGS'  SANITABY  DEPOT, 


HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 


Smallpox  and  Diphtheria. — Both  tliese  dis¬ 
eases  have  prevailed  more  extensively  tiie  past 
Winter  in  this  city  and  Brooklyn,  than  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  This  is  nothing  unusual  in  pro¬ 
tracted  cold  weather,  but  tlie  fact  calls  special 
attention  to  them,  and  to  the  efforts  put  forth 
to  prevent  their  spreading.  The  New  York 
State  Board  of  Healtli  has  submitted  a  report 
to  the  Legislature  on  smallpox  and  diphtheria, 
which  takes  the  ground  that  public  health  laws 
have  become  a  neces.sity  in  every  State  and  mu¬ 
nicipality,  and  that  sanitary  regulations  are  ne¬ 
cessary  for  every  town  and  village.  The  5,200,- 
000  inhabitants  of  the  State  of  New  York  are 
domiciled  in  24  cities  and  about  340  villages. 

city  and  incorporated  village  is  presumed 
to  have  its  local  Board  of  Health  ;  but  of  the 
940  townships,  few  maintain  them,  though  a 
statute  providing  for  them  has  been  in  exist¬ 
ence  for  thirty  years.  The  Board  investigated 
the  history  of  smallpox  in  Lausingburg,  Wa¬ 
terford,  Cohoes,  West  Troy,  and  Amsterdam. 
At  West  Troy  the  smallpox  was  spread  through 
a  masked  ball,  at  which  80  persons  found,  on 
unmasking  and  sitting  down  to  supper,  that 
one  of  the  dancers  had  varioloid  eruption  upon 
her  face.  Nevertheless  the  party  continued, 
with  the  result  that  in  from  9  to  15  days  after¬ 
wards.  22  of  the  80  persons  present  were  at¬ 
tacked  with  varioloid,  or  variola,  all  of  them 
in  the  employ  of  Roy  &  Co.,  woollen  manufac¬ 
turers.  They  at  once  closed  their  establish¬ 
ment,  and  enforced  an  order  that  no  person 
should  continue  in  \their  employment  without 
presenting  a  certificate  of  vaccination.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  action  was  that  only  one  case  oc¬ 
curred  outside  of  the  22  families  exposed  at 
the  ball,  the  outbreak  terminating  suddenly 
and  completely.  The  spread  of  diphtlieria  was 
examined  in  six  widely-separated  districts  of 
the  State.  At  Geneva,  80  deaths  occuning  in 
fifteen  months  led  to  a  large  expenditure  in  be¬ 
ginning  a  system  of  draining  and  sewerage. 
The  investigation  of  the  disease  at  Johustown 
illustrates  the  importance  of  maintaining  such 
efficiency  of  sanitary  control  of  the  known 
sources  of  the  disease  as  shall  enable  the  local 
Boards  of  Health  to  repress,  and  if  possible 
wholly  prevent,  any  deportation  and  spreading 
of  infective  material.  The  connection  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  tenement  with  a  line  of  direct  repropaga¬ 


Wanteeinfi  arrival  tn  good 
^eondifion^  our  choice  of  eortfi: 

>0  $1  SETS: 

loses,  Sti;  20  Verben.18,  SI; 
eket  <ir  Bedding  Plante,  Sit 
nioma.Sl;  lO  Tuberoses.S  1 1 


Artistic  Stained  Glass, 


JENNINGS'  TRAPLESS 
WATER  CLOSET. 


Hoi-dy  FloweriuR  Shrubs, 

l^iKApt^d'.^"i;NEWAND  RARE 

^^For  your  choice  of  varieties,  see  our  72-nnKC’ 
^OataloifuCtwith  colored  plate, free  to 

offeranfmtAeH«e«FocXfof  OM  Al  I  CPIIItX 

Gra^ie-Vioes,  Fruit  nnd  OlflALL  TllUI  ■  y 
OmJSiiental  Trees.  Everjrreens.  etc. ;  8  Currants, 
Alt  goRaspberries.St:  75Strawbemcs.gl;  8 

1;  etc.  Catalr^uo  (with  U  coUd  strawberries)  tree. 
37tll  Fear.  18  Oreerthouees.  400  Acrt$o 

STORHN.  HAKRTSOK  &  CO..  Palnesville,  0. 


X  baying  for  their  object  cleanlineas,  X, 
darabilitv,  and  exclusion  of  SHWER  GAS. 


MESSES.  LAMB  have  new  and  improved 
Kilns  for  Staining  Glass.  Memorial  Windows 
A  Specialty.  Photographs  Sent  on  AH'Roval. 

Decorations  for  Household  Work.  Fire 
Screens.  Doors  Panels.  Window  Screens,  etc. 


R.  CAMPBELL 


UANUFAOTUBEB  AND  lUPOBTEB  OP 


Send  for  Hand-Book  by  mail,  free. 


HENDERSON’S 

COMBINED  CATALOGUE  OP 


AGENTS  WANTED  FOB  THB 


No.  54  Fourth  Ayeiine,  N.  ¥., 

(Opposite  the  Bible  House,) 

OFFERS  A  CHOICE  SELECTION  OP  PINE 

UP.R0BES,  DRESS  and  STABLE  BUNKETS, 

Isadies*  and  Gentlemen’s  Geld  and  Sllyer  Moiuited 
Riding  and  Driving  AVU1P8, 

English  Riding  SADDLES  and  BRIDLES,  SPVRS, 

AND  A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OP  ALL  THE  ABTIOLH 
USED  IN  GENTLEMEk'S  STABLES. 


SUMMIT 


]■  Shelf. -tbm  most 

eonve«i<«ru  article  ever  ofered  lo  Nou««- 
keeper*.  One  Agent  made  4144-67  in  ten 
dage.  ifo  freight  charge*. 

AddroM,  B.  8.  HARTZELE  Jk  00« 

235  South  Third  St..  Philadelphia- 


Will  be  Mailed  Free  to  all  who  apply  by 
Letter. 

Onr  Experimental  Groands  in 
whicli  we  test  our  Vcy;<(table  and 
Flower  Seed*  arc  most  complete; 
and  our  Greenliouees  forPiania 
(coverliis  3  aero*  In  class),  are 
the  larccst  In  America. 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  GENUINE 

Meneelv  Bell  Founder y. 

Known  to  the  public  since  1826.  Bells  tor  sU  purposes. 
Warranted  saUs(actor7  and  durable. 

MENEELY  &  CO.,  West  Troy,  N.  Y. 


35  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York, 


BUCKEYE  BELLFOUNOny 

I  Bella  el  Pure  Copper  end  Tin  for  CkueSss. 
rScbooIt,  Fire  Alarms,  Fornu,  etc.  FULLY 
WARKAirrED.  Cotalogne  tent  Fre*. 


The  only  establishment  maklnsa  SPECIAL  BUSINESS  OF 
ROSES.  FIFTY  LARGE  HOUSES  for  Roses  alone.  We 

deliver  Strong  Pot  Plants,  suitable  for  immediate  bloom,  safely  by 
mail,  ixwtpaid,  at  oU  |ioHt.oifice8.  5  spletidid  varieties.your  choice, 
all  labeled,  for  SI:  l2forS2l  lOforSSi  26forS4;  35forS5; 
75forSI0;  lOOforSIS.  We  GIVE  AWAY, in  Premiums 
and  Extras,  more  Roses  than  most  establisUments  irrow.  Our 
NEW  GUIDE, a  complete  Treatise  on  the  Rose— TO  paires,  elrgavity 
illustrated— describes  duu  newest  and  choioest  varieties— /Vm  to  all. 

THE  DINCEE  A  CONARD  CO. 

Rose  Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


CLINTON  H.  MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY 


TKOY,  N.  T., 

SUOCKSBOK  TO 

MENEELY  &  KIMBERLT, 

Manufacture  a  superior  quality  of  BELIB.  Bpedal  attsa* 
tlon  given  to  CHURCH  BELLS.  Catalogues  tent  tree  $• 
parUes  needing  bells. 


Newspaper  Advertising  Durean. 


A  5-LINE  ADVERTISEMENT  Inserted  one  week  Id 
X  300  newsporpers  Tor  $10.  100-page  pamphlet  free. 
GEO.  P.  ROWEUJj  k  CO.,  10  Spruce  Street,  New  York. 
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THE  NEW-YOKK  EVANGELIST:  THUKSDAV,  MARCH  3,  1881 


AMONU  THE  FRENCH  IN  CANADA. 

The  Board  of  French-Oanadian  Evangeliza¬ 
tion  sets  forth  that  there  are  about  a  million 
and  a  quarter  of  French-speaking  people  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  a  very  large  majority  of 
whom  are  still  connected  with  the  Church  of 
Borne,  and  very  ignorant  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus.  Three  different  agencies  are  employed 
for  their  enlightenment,  viz :  colportage,  mis¬ 
sion  schools,  and  preaching.  Eleven  colpor¬ 
teurs  are  employed  in  the  most  densely  settled 
French  districts.  During  the  past  six  months 
they  have  distributed  5,000  copies  of  the  Bible 
(in  whole  or  in  parts)  and  fully  12,000  religious 
tracts.  So  impressed  with  this  dejiartment  of 
the  work  was  the  Board,  that  they  recently  re¬ 
solved  to  incur  the  financial  resiwnsibility  of 
engaging  the  six  best  colporteurs  of  the  French- 
Caufidian  Missionary  Society.  They  began 
work  Dec.  1st,  on  the  yearly  i)ay  of  $420  each. 
During  the  past  year  thirteen  mission  schools 
have  been  supiKjrted,  for  the  most  part  by  this 
Board.  Eighteen  teachers  have  been  employ¬ 
ed,  and  the  attendance  of  pupils  is  given  as  up¬ 
wards  of  450 — the  children  of  Roman  Catholics 
or  recent  converts.  During  their  history  these 
schools,  at  Pointe-aux-Trembles  (where  at  pres¬ 
ent  arc^  100  pupils)  and  elsewhere,  have  turned 
out  about  2,000  pupils,  many  of  whom  are  now 
respected  ministers,  teachers,  physicians,  law¬ 
yers,  etc.  In  addition  to  the  coli>orteurs  and 
teachers,  many  of  whom  conduct  religious  ser¬ 
vices,  the  Board  emjdoy  twenty-seven  mission¬ 
aries,  of  whom  twenty  are  ordained  ministers. 
Sixteen  of  these  missionaries  regularly  conduct 
services  in  both  English  and  French.  About 
5,0(K)  i)eople  attend  their  services,  and  many 
conversions  were  reported  during  the  year.  An 
ex-priest  from  Italy  labors  among  the  Italians 
of  Montreal.  The  thirteen  French-speaking 
students  for  the  ministry  in  the  Montreal  Pres- 
bj^erian  College,  have  now  a  special  Professor. 
They  exi)ect  to  engage  ii^the  work  of 'the  Board 
as  soon  as  their  studies  are  completed.  The 
total  expense  of  the  Board’s  work  for  the  year 
ending  May  next,  is  put  down  as  $32,500 — or 
fully  fifty  i>er  cent,  advance  upon  previous 
years.  A  good  indication  of  vigor,  this. 

The  place  of  a  colporteur  is  no  sinecure  in 
lK)int  of  labor,  and  not  infre<iuently  it  is  a  i)Ost 
of  danger,  as  well  as  of  hardship  and  privation. 
The  ever-zealou.'".  and  intrepid  Father  Chiniquy 
has  been  many  times  set  upon  by  mobs,  and 
just  now  as  we  write,  a  telegram  from  Ottawa, 
the  capital  of  the  Dominion,  reminds  us  anew 
of  the  ordeal  which  converts  from  the  Catholic 
Church  sometimes  have  to  tmdergo  at  the 
hands  of  their  former  friends.  The  old  imi>eri- 
ous  spirit  of  the  Paiml  hierarchy  still  abides  in 
many  sections  of  Canada.  Challenged  by  such 
efforts  as  this  Board  of  Evangelization  is  now 
putting  forth,  it  becomes  both  angry  and  ugly ; 
and  hence  imix)litic  enough  to  incite  its  adher¬ 
ents  of  the  baser  sort  to  outrage  and  violence. 
This  account  by  telegraph  is  dated  on  Sunday, 
Feb.  20th,  and  is  the  late.st  instance : 

Hull  is  a  city  of  some  10,000  inhahitaiits  on  the 
Quebec  side  of  the  Ottawa  river,  immediately  op¬ 
posite  this  cit5\  The  people  are  principally  French 
Oanadian  Homan  C'atholics.  About  a  year  ago  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Seiveright,  a  convert  from  Romanism, 
began  missionary  labors  in  that  city.  He  met 
with  a  great  deal  of  opposition  in  his  work,  and  on 
various  occasions  his  meetings  were  broken  up  by 
gangs  of  men  and  boys,  who  would  smash  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  building  in  which  services  were  held, 
and  assail  the  worsliippers  with  sticks  and  stones. 
It  was  only  after  the  .strenuous  exertions  of  the 
authorities  that  this  riotous  work  was  put  a  stop 
to.  Some  five  weeks  ago  a  young  woman  named 
Garrett  came  to  Hull  from  Quebec,  stopping  with 
her  brother-in-law,  Philip  Soncy.  She  attended 
several  of  the.  Rev.  Mr.  Seiverlght’s  prayer-meet¬ 
ings,  notwithstanding  the  protests  of  her  relatives, 
and  was  converted  to  Protestantism.  Upon  this 
becoming  known,  the  priest  of  the  parish  was  sent 
for.  He  found  the  young  woman  reading  the  Bi¬ 
ble  when  he  arrived  at  the  house,  and  the  stor>^ 
goes  that  he  snatclusd  the  book  from  her  hand  and 
threw  it  into  the  fire. 

Miss  Garrett  was  lectured,  and  then  placed  in 
close  confinement.  For  two  weeks  she  was  kept 
on  broad  and  water  as  a  punishment,  and  then  she 
contrived  to  make  her  escape.  She  found  an  asy¬ 
lum  at  the  house  of  the  mlsHiouarj’  whose  appo.als 
had  led  to  her  conversion.  This  afternoon  she  left 
with  the  officers  and  pupils  of  thcHunday-school  in 
Hull,  to  come  to  this  city  to  attend  a  mass  mission¬ 
ary  meeting  of  Sunday-school  scholars.  While 
proceeding  along  the  main  street  in  Hullt  the  party 
was  set  upon  by  a  mob  of  al.)Out  one  huridred  and 
fifty  men  and  boys.  Miss  Garrett  was  seized  and 
forcibly  borne  away,  despite  the  efforts  of  those 
with  her,  several  of  whom  were  knocked  down  and 
badly  treated.  The  City  Recorder  was  appealed 
to  for  the  arrest  of  the  leading  kidnappers,  but  de¬ 
clined  to  issue  any  warrants.  The  affair  causes 
cj>nsiderable  excitement,  as  the  whereabouts  of 
the  young  woman  are  not  known  at  present. 


BT  THE  SEA— SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  murmur  of  the  sea  was  the  last  sound  that 
greeted  our  ears  as  we  dropped  away  to  slumber; 
and  still  it  lingers  the  first  to  greet  as  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  All  the  long,  long  night,  until  near  the  break¬ 
ing  of  the  day,  we  listened  to  its  tumultuous  roar  as 
it  beat,  beat  against  the  rock}'  cliff ;  listened  to  the 
weird  undertone,  which  like  the  wail  of  a  lost  one, 
stole  forth  on  the  midnight  air  to  mingle  with  the 
sighing  wind  and  pattering  rain,  then  die  away  in 
echoes  amidst  the  surrounding  hills.  But  the 
bright  warm  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  just  rising 
over  the  Sgnta  Cruz  mountains,  seem  to  exert  a 
benign  influence  over  our  'world  of  waters.  We 
hear  a  murmur,  a  chant,  now  rising,  now  falling, 
but  it  seams  more  human  in  its  mighty  refrain, 
and  the  sound  of  untold  woo  lingers  not  in  the  ca¬ 
dence.  We  rejoice  in  the  change,  for  it  brings  to 
our  feelings  a  sense  of  relief. 

The  rain  haS  ceased ;  the  air  is  as  warm  as 
though  the  Summer  was  hidden  away  among  these 
hills,  and  the  Winter  breezes  were  a  thing  un¬ 
known.  The  green  valley,  the  stretching  slopes, 
and  terraced  hills,  sparkle  as  they  emerge  from 
night’s  dark  shadows,  and  gathering  up  the  sun- 
rays,  dance  into  a  glow  of  light.  The  outer  world 
is  far  too  fa.scinating  for  us  to  remain  indoors, 
and  the  sea  is  continually  murmuring  co»Me,  caine  ! 
A  few  moments’  walk,  and  the  creamy-white  sands 
stretch  away  to  our  left;  drifts  of  bright-colored 
sea-moss,  kelp,  and  broken  shells,  tell  where  the 
breakers  have  rolled  in  the  heavie.st.  Bare,  brown, 
and  rugged  rise  the  rocky  cliffs  to  our  right,  while 
before  us,  like  a  long  gaunt  arm,  stretches  the 
wharf  far  out  to  deep  water,  where  at  stated  inter¬ 
vals  the  ships  load  and  unload,  and  steamers  de¬ 
posit  their  precious  burdens.  The  tide  is  ebbing : 
but  the  ever-restless  waves  dash  again.st  the  piers, 
coming  and  going,  rising  and  falling,  breaking  in¬ 
to 'spray,  and  scattering  ten  thousand  rainbows  as 
they  fall.  A  lull,  a  retreat,  as  if  to  gather  new 
strength ;  and  then  the  scene  is  reenacted,  hour 
after  hour,  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  year  in 
and  year  out,  never  wearying  as  we  do,  never  lying 
down  to  rest ;  as  strange  an  enigma  as  our  human 
life.  A  mystery  of  m}i9terle3,  incomprehensible 
save  to  Him  who  knows  the  pathway  of  the  waters, 
and  the  pathway  of  each  life  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave. 

We  arc  standing  on  the  northern  shore  of  that 
bay  in  which  Viscalno  cast  anchor  Dec.  16,  1602, 
and  to  which  he  then  gave  the  name  of  Monterey, 
In  honor  of  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico ;  and  yet  we  are 
standing  on  the  ocean  beach,  and  it  is  the  water  of 
the  vast  Pacific,  that  rolls  and  surges  at  our  feet ; 
for  the  Bay  of  Monterey  is  formed  by  the  end  of 
one  range  of  mountains  and  the  side  of  another, 
although  it  is  invisible.  At  Santa  Cruz  the  moun¬ 
tain  range  ends,  but  southwest  at  Monterey  Point 
it  dips  beneath  the  ocean  waves — so  far  below  as 
to  offer  no  obstacle  to  ships ;  and  trends  north¬ 
ward,  and  makes  its  appearance  again  in  seven 
crests  or  islands,  known  as  the  Farallones,  about 
twenty  miles  we.stward  from  the  Gdlden  Gate. 
Seaward  the  l>ay  is  eighteen  miles  in  width ;  so  the 


tide  of  the  sea  Is  ever  ebbing  and  flowing  at  the 
very  feet  of  Santa  Cruz. 

The  city  Itself  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  old  Mis¬ 
sion  of  Santa  Cruz,  founded  in  1794,  and  the  Span¬ 
ish  Pueblo  de  Branclforte.  The  business  portion 
of  the  present  city  Is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  San 
Lorenzo  river,  which  winding  down  from  the 
^mountains,  flows  directly  through  the  city,  finding 
an  outlet  lor  its  waters  in  the  bay.  But  the  old 
Spanish  town  was  on  the  Branclforte  river,  a 
branch  of  the  San  Lorenzo,  and  was  situated  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  Mission,  and  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  bay.  In  1802  the  Pueblo 
de  Branciforte  was  ranked  as  the  third  town  in  im¬ 
portance  In  the  State,  and  the  Mission  of  Santa 
Cruz  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  missions  in  flocks 
and  herds.  The  plat  of  the  present  city  is  only  a 
small  portion  of  what  was  then  its  vast  pasture 
grounds.  But  the  secularization  of  the  missions 
sounded  its  death-note.  Flocks  and  herds  wore 
scattered,  wealth  disappeared,  and  the  vast  tract 
of  land  passed  into  other  hands ;  only  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  ground  they  once  claimed  remains  the 
property  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  the 
present  time.  The  old  adobe  church,  with  its 
white  cross  in  the  fon>grouud,  still  stands,  but  in 
rather  a  demoralized  condition ;  for  it  was  long 
since  shorn  of  its’  .sacredness,  and  diverted  to 
other  purposes. 

The  county  of  Santa  Cruz  embraces  only  a  small 
strip  of  land,  forty  miles  in  its  extreme  length 
from  northwest  to  southeast,  and  about  fifteen 
miles  in  width ;  its  western  boundary  being  wash¬ 
ed  b,v  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  and  its  eastern 
boundary  being  the  summit  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
mountains;  and  yet  this  little  county,  now  noted 
for  its  magnificent  redwood  trees,  its  grand  views, 
its  picturesque  valleys,  and  its  healthy  climate, 
was  the  nucleus  of  not  a  small  or  insignificant  por¬ 
tion  of  the  State’s  history;  for  in  the  depths  of  its 
mountain  recesses  was  cradled  the  scheme  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  which  in  the  year  1836  resulted  in  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  being  declared  Independent  pf  Mexican 
rule. 

And  during  the  stirring  times  of  1846-47,  the 
headquarters  of  Gen.  Fremont  were  established  at 
the  Big  Tree  Grove  a  few  miles  from  Santa  Cruz. 
The  tan  vats,  cut  out  of  a  giant  sequoia,  which 
were  then  used,  are  still  carefully  preserved. 

After  the  annexation  of  California  in  1850,  emi¬ 
gration  flowed  hither  more  rapidly.  The  wild  cat¬ 
tle  disappear'd  from  the  valley,  the  pasture- 
ground  was  transformed  into  the  homes  of  men, 
and  the  foundation  of  the  present  city  of  Santa 
Cruz,  the  county  seat  of  Santa  Cruz  coimty,  was 
then  laid.  Among  the  emigrants  were  many  Chris¬ 
tians,  but  they  were  memtiers  of  several  denomina¬ 
tions  ;  neither  was  strong  enough  to  work  alone, 
so  they  united,  built  a  house  of  worship,  and  or¬ 
ganized  a  Congregational  society.  A  name  and 
organization  which  the  Congregationall.sts  and 
Presbyterians  still  retain ;  but  the  Methodists  and 
Baptists,  as  their  numbi'rs  increa.sed,  withdrew, 
and  establislu'd  churches  of  their  own. 

Educational  facilities  have  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  place;  private  as  well  as  public 
schools  are  well  maintained.  The  excellent  cli¬ 
mate,  beauty  of  position,  and  natural  surround¬ 
ings,  have  made  Santa  Cruz  a  noted  Summer  re¬ 
sort.  But  now,  in  midwinter,  we  behold  the  city 
as  it  is  in  itself.  Its  population  does  not  exceed 
4,000;  the  county  census  records  only  16,000; 
plenty  of  room  here ;  no  crowding,  no  jostling. 

The  heart  of  the  city  lies  in  an  oddly-shaped 
basin,  surrounded  by  high  bluffs,  which  serve 
most  effectually  as  a  shield  from  the  rough  ocean 
winds  and  the  hot  “northers”;  but  many  of  her 
citizens  seem  to  delight  in  the  wild  winds,  for 
they  have  climbed  up  in  every  direction,  and  made 
themselves  beautiful  homes  on  the  hills  and  bluffs. 
Their  patience  in  climbing  is  well  rewarded,  for 
their  lofty  eyries  command  magnificent  views  and 
a  wide  extended  panorama  of  beauty.  Westward 
sweep  the  surging  waters  of  the  Pacific,  some¬ 
times  white-capped  and  storm-lashed ;  again 
bright,  sparkling  blue  sea;  blue  sky,  blending, 
melting  into  white,  vanishing  away — sea  and  sky 
one.  Southwest  looms  Monterey  Point,  a  dark 
purple  wall  dipping  into  the  ocean,  mist-capped, 
seemingly  afloat  in  a  world  of  waters.  Eastward 
the  hills,  covered  here  and  there  with  magnificent 
fore.sts,  rise  in  terraced  plateaus  to  th^  very  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  which  summit 
attains  a  general  height  of  1,500  feet ;  but  the  high¬ 
est  point,  Loma  Prieta,  re-named  by  sur\eyors 
Mount  Bache,  is  3,790  feet.  Sunshine  and  shad¬ 
ows  outliae  their  beauty ;  the  purple  tints  warm 
into  russet  and  brown,  and  melt  away  in  a  warm 
red  haze,  while  the  mountain-tops  hide  themselves 
trom  view  beneath  floating  sprays  of  vapor. 

Hills  covered  with  redwood  dip  down  into  the 
very  city,  and  the  fragrant  bay  shades  the  streets. 
The  breath  of  the  aromatic  woods  mingles  with 
the  breath  of  the  sea,  ami  the  never-ceasing  chant 
of  the  swelling  surf  fascinates  and  bewilders.  A 
nameless  charm  holds  us  captive  at  its  will ;  turn 
whither  we  nmy,  a  gray  sandy  beach  stretches  be¬ 
fore  us ;  an  eager  murmur  holds  us  enraptured  ;  a 
tumultuous  roar  breaks  on  our  senses;  a  moan,  a 
wail,  as  white-capped  waves  sink  back,  and  from 
mountain-top  and  hillside  comes  an  echo,  which 
brings  tears  to  the  eyes  and  a  sob  to  the  heart. 
But  away  from  it  all  speeds  the  train,  bearing  us 
away  from  one  of  earth’s  most  charming  nooks. 

Delia  M.  Hills. 


(S^uvvtnt 


PERSONAI.  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

To-morrow  the  administration  of  President 
Hayes  will  close,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  record 
that  during  the  four  years  it  has  paid  off* two 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  of  the  puVjlic  debt, 
besides  achieving  specie  payments  and  refunding 
more  than  a  thousand  millions  of  dollars  at  lower 
rates  of  Interest. 

Governor  Long  of  Massachusetts  has  issued  his 
Fast-day  proclamation,  appointing  Thursday,  April 
7th,  as  the  day  for  humiliation  and  praVer. 

The  jury  for  the  trial  of  I.  M.  Kalloch  for  the 
murder  of  Charles  De  Young  in  San  Francisco, 
has  been  made  up,  the  last  man  having  been  ob¬ 
tained  o»  the  twentieth  day. 

The  Rev.  George  H.  Poole,  who  recently  died 
unknown  in  the  smallpox  hospital  at  Flatbush,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Potter’s  Field,  was,  it  appears, 
formerly  pastor  of  the  East  Congregational  Church, 
New  Haven,  Ct.  An  examination  of  his  private 
papers  in  Philadelphia  has  shown  him  to  be  pos¬ 
sessed  of  much  property. 

NotwithsUvnding  Secretary  Schurz  has  been  se¬ 
verely  criticised  in  Boston  for  his  handling  of  the 
Ponca  Indian  question,  certain  Boston  people  have 
arranged  to  give  liim  a  public  dinner  on  a  day  be¬ 
tween  the  15th  «nd  20th  of  March. 

The  liabilities  of  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College,  Em- 
mittsburg,  Md.,  which  has  gone  into  the  hands  of 
a  receiver,  are  stated  at  from  $165,000  to  $200,000, 
and  the  assets  at  from  $50,000  to  $100,000.  There 
are  over  one  hundred  creditors.  The  gi-aduating 
class  of  the  College  has  rebelled,  left  the  Institu¬ 
tion,  and  lodged  at  a  hotel  in  the  adjacent  village. 
Rev.  Father  Hill,  the  president,  will  return  to 
Brookl}'n. 

At  the^town  elections  last  week  in  Wyoming 
county,  all  the  towns  (ton)  that  elected  Republi¬ 
can  Supervisors  chose  anti-license  commissioners, 
and  all  the  towns  (six),  save  one,  that  elected 
Democratic  Supervisors  voted  for  license.  The 
county  seat,  Warsaw,  wont  against  license  by  316 
majority,  largely  owing  to  the  union  temperance 
meetings  statedly  and  vigorously  maintained  by 
the  five  village  pastors.  In  the  town  of  Coving¬ 
ton  no  application  has  been  made  for  license  for 
fifteen  years. 


Nows  is  received  that  the  Crows  have  taken  the 
warpath  against  the  Flatheads  and  Plogans.  Two 
Crows  have  been  killed  by  the  Flatheads  on  the 
Mussel  Shell  river,  and  the  Piegans  have  been 
stealing  horses  from  the  Crows  every  night.  The 
Crows  consequently  declared  a  war  of  extermina¬ 
tion,  and  are  preparing  to  take  the  field. 

The  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  at  all  our  milita¬ 
ry  posts  is  forbidden  by  order  of  President  Hayes. 

Gen.  Garfield  has  a  niece  who  is  studying  medi¬ 
cine  ill  Boston. 

A  somewliat  excited  controveisy  has  been  going 
on  at  Fair  Haven,  Ct.,  the  colored  people  insisting 
on  the  right  to  send  their  children  to  the  white 
school.  Wednesday  night  tho  colored  school 
building  was  burned. 

A  prohibition  amendment  to  the  constitution  of 
the  State  of  Michigan,  came  within  four,  in  the 
Lower  House,  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

Rain-in-the-Face,  a  Sioux  who  surrendered  to 
Gen.  Miles  last  Spring,  has  confessed  at  Fort 
Keogh,  Montana,  that  he  killed  Gen.  Custer  with 
his  own  hand  at  the  fight  on  the  Rosebud  in  1876. 

It  is  stated  that  Prof.  G.  L.  Raymond  of  Wil¬ 
liams  College  has  accoi>ted  a  professorship  in 
Princeton  tVllege. 

Uinler  the  last  order  of  the  Postmaster-General 
all  partially  written  matter  (such  as  lo(*al  jiroced- 
ure,  deeds,  documents  of  insurance  companies, 
etc.,)  must  be  prepaid  at  the  regular  letter  rate  of 
three  cents  for  each  half  ounce.  The  excejitions 
to  this  rule  are  corrected  proof  shoots  and  manu¬ 
script  copy  accompanying  the  same;  date  and 
name  of  the  addressed  and  of  the  sender  of  cir¬ 
culars  and  the  correction  of  mere  typographical 
errors  therein.  Upon  third  class  matter,  or  iqion 
the  wrappers  inclosing  the  same,  the  sender  may 
write  his  own  name  and  address  with  the  word 
“  from”  above  and  preceding  the  same.  A  manu¬ 
script  dedication  or  inscription  may  be  placed  on 
the  blank  leaves  of  the  book.  The  change  in  the 
regulation  will  greatly  increase  the  revenues  of 
the  department,  making  a  difference  at  the  New 
Y'ork  Postofflce  of  at  least  a  thou.sand  dollars  a 
day. 

CasualticR. 

The  ferryboat  Hudson  City,  while  crossing  from 
Jersey  City  to  the  slip  atCortlandt  street  one  even¬ 
ing  last  week,  was  run  into  by  the  steamboat  City 
of  Norwich.  The  steamer  struck  aboul  forty  feet 
abaft  the  paddlebox  on  the  port  side,  cut  entirely 
through  the  guard,  stopping  at  the  hull,  stove  in 
about  thirty  feet  of  the  ladies’  cabin,  smashed  the 
seats,  and  broke  a  part  of  the  upper  deck.  Fortu¬ 
nately  but  few  passengers  were  aboard.  Three 
were  slightly  Injured. 

By  a  railroad  accident  on  'riuirsday,  near  Gal¬ 
veston,  Texas,  twenty  persons  were  badly  hurt. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  ult.,  a  drug 
store  and  dwelling-house  under  one  roof,  at  East 
Liverpool,  Ohio,  was  burned,  resulting  in  the 
death  of  eigl^t  persons.  The  name  of  the  family 
was  Sloan  ;  and  when  the  flames  were  discovered, 
the  fathei  picked  uj)  his  throe-year-old  daughter 
and  started  for  the  stairs.  Discovering  that  the 
flames  had  cut  off  this  retreat,  he  turned  to  a  win¬ 
dow  and  leaped  out,  telling  his  wife  to  do  likewise. 
It  is  supposed  that  before  Mrs.  Sloan  or  the  others 
had  time  to  follow  his  advice,  they  were  overcome 
by  the  stifling  fumes  from  the  drug  store,  as  not 
one  of  them  escaped.  The  building  burned  like 
tinder,  and  having  numerous  elevators  to  the  up¬ 
per  floors  which  opened  a  pathway  for  the  flames, 
it  was  soon  in  ruins.  Only  the  father  and  child 
escaped  of  a  family  of  ten.  It  is  believed  the  fire 
was  the  work  of  an  Incendiary. 

A  barn  on  the  Wood’s  Hill  Farm  in  Pomfret,  Ct., 
together  with  forty-three  head  of  cattle,  thirty- 
five  tons  of  hay,  and  farming  implements,  was 
burned  on  Friday  night. 

On  Sunday  half  the  town  of  Franklin,  Va.,  in¬ 
cluding  nearly  all  the  business  houses,  was  con¬ 
sumed  by  flames.  Loss,  $150,000. 

A  most  appalling  catastrophe  occurred  at  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa.,  on  the  evening  of  the  Sabbath,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  death  of  seventeen  children.  About 
half  past  eight  St.  Patrick’s  Orphan  Asylum,  con¬ 
taining  about  forty  orphan  children,' was  discov¬ 
ered  to  be  on  fire.  The  boys  and  girls  occupied 
separate  dormitories,  and  had  already  gone  to 
their  rooms.  All  the  girls  were, rescued  except 
three,  but  fourteen  of  the  boys  perished,  evident¬ 
ly  smotlipred  by  the  smoke,  as  their  bodies  were 
found  under  their  cots  after  the  fire  had  been  ex¬ 
tinguished. 

.Advices  from  Abroad. 

The  Coercion  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Ckun- 
mons  by  a  majority  of  ‘245  votes,  and  brought  to 
an  end  one  of  the  most  exciting  discussions  in  the 
history  of  the  British  Parliament.  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  stronger  to-day  than  when  the  controversy  be¬ 
gan,  but  the  hardest  work  yet  remains  in  efforts 
that  must  be  at  once  put  forth  to  secure  the  need¬ 
ed  reform  of  the  land  laws. 

Again  the  British  forces  have  been  badly  beaten 
in  South  Africa,  General  Colley  killed,  and  many 
British  officers  killed  and  wounded.  Only  about 
one  hundred  escaped  alive  out  of  six  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  men  and  twenty-two  officers.  The 
Boers  also  lost  heavily. 

Thirty-six  successive  shocks  of  eartlniuake  have 
occurred  at  St.  Michael’s,  in  the  .\zores.  One 
church  and  two  hundred  houses  hftve  fallen  in, 
and  several  persons  have  been  killed. 

Nineteen  of  the  prisoners  charged  with  conspir¬ 
acy  to  murder  the  European  residents  of  Kolupore, 
India,  have  been  found  guilty,  but  sentence  has 
been  deferred.  The  other  persons  accused  have 
been  acquitted. 

The  steamer  Toyokuni  Maru  has  been  burned  on 
a  voyage  from  Osaka,  in  Japanese  waters,  and  six¬ 
ty-four  persons  have  perished. 

Paul  Boynton,  the  famous  swimmer,  so  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  has  been  captured  by  the  Chilians,  who 
are  at  war  with  the  Peruvians. 

City  and  Vicinity. 

General  Grant  suggests  that  another  effort  be 
made  to  secure  a  portion  of  Central  Park  for  the 
coming  great  exhibition. 

One  evening  last  week,  when  Dr.  John  Cotton 
Smith,  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  was 
retuniing  home  from  a  call  on  a  parishioner,  he 
was  struck  by  a  ruffian  and  severely  injuVed.  Be¬ 
fore  any  attempt  had  been  made  to  rob  him,  the 
approach  of  some  person  alarmed  the  assailant, 
and  he  made  off.  Half  insensible  and  bleeding 
from  bis  wound.  Dr.  Smith  managed  to  roach  his 
own  house,  which  was  but  a  stone’s  throw  distant. 

On  Wednesday,  Feb.  23d,  Dr.  Herman  Wendell 
died  at  Hazlewood-on-the-Hudson,  aged  seventy 
years.  He  devoted  the  last  thirty  years  to  the 
cultivation  of  what  is  now  one  of  the  mo.st  complete 
orchards  in  the  country,  containing  eight  to  ten 
thousand  fruit  trees,  every  one  of  which  ho  plant¬ 
ed  himself. 

At  the  formal  prosen tatation  of  the  obelisk  to 
the  city  on  Washington’s  Birthday,  at  least  160,0()0 
persons  visited  Central  Park.  The  day  was  ol)- 
sorved  throughout  the  country  by  a  partial  sus¬ 
pension  of  business,  military  parades,  and  so  forth. 
In  Richmond,  Va.,  the  occasion  was  thus  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  first  time  since  1861.  In  this  city 
the  banks,  exchanges,  and  public  buildings  were 
closed,  as  were  also  many  of  the  stores  down-town, 
where  business  was  almost  entirely  suspended. 
The  Custom  House  was  closed,  except  for  about 
an  hour  in  the  morning,  when  it  was  open  for  the 
entry  and  clearance  of  vessels. 

All  firemen  below  Forty-first  street  have  receiv¬ 
ed  an  increase  of  pay.  Those  who  have  served 
more  than  two  years,  but  less  than  four  years,  are 
to  receive  $900  a  year,  while  those  who  have  serv¬ 
ed  in  the  department  more  than  four  years  will  re¬ 
ceive  $1,000.  The  men  in  companies  above  Forty- 
ty-second  street  will  continue  to  receive  salaries 
of  $800  a  year,  and  the  salaries  of  men  transferred 


from  the  down-town  stations  to  those  above  the 
line  will  be  reduced  to  $800. 

A  boy  only  fourteen  years  of  age  was  last  week 
forced  by  his  father  to  walk  in  a  pedestrian  match 
at  the  New  York  Rink,  when  suffering  from  heart 
disease.  The  boy  walked  ninety-eight  miles,  and 
then  left  the  track  in  an  exhausted  condition. 
Hereupon  his  father  compelled  him  to  return,  and 
supported  him  as  he  tottered  around.  The  father 
was  arrested,  and  the  boy  was  taken  to  his  home, 
where  he  lies  In  a  critical  condition. 

Last  Friday  one  of  the  most  proiniiieiit  lotti^ry 
dealers  in  this  city  was  sentenced  to  imprison¬ 
ment  for  six  months  and  fined  a  thousand  dollars. 
He  will  not  violate  the  law  again  for  half  a  year 
at  least.  The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cru¬ 
elty  to  Children  last  week  secured  the  arn^st  of 
several  variety  theatre  managers  for  violation  of 
the  law,  which  forbids  the  admittance  of  boys  or 
girls  under  fourteen  years  of  age  to  theatrical 
performances.  The  Hoclety  is  determined  to  pros¬ 
ecute  wherc'ver  tlie  law  is  violated,  and  we  -wish  it 
was  able  to  close  such  shows  altogether. 

At  305  Water  striud  Is  Mlcliaid  Dunn’s  Home  of 
Industry,  offering  a  shelter  to  the  outcast  and 
stimulating  effoils  to  an  honest  life.  Christian 
people  of  the  city  who  know  Mr.  Dunn  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  him,  and  commend  his  efforts  to  enlarges 
his  aci^ommodatloiis,  which  are  now  entirely  inad¬ 
equate.  A  little  book  has  been  issued  (•ntitlod 
“In  Jail  and  Out,”  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
which  will  be  given  to  the  Home  of  Industry. 
Who  will  help  'f 

A  MaNHivo  hihI  Kloicaiit  Hiilldlntp. 

The  formal  oiiening  of  the  Union  League  Club 
House  occurred  the  present  week.  This  line 
building  has  been  in  luiurse  of  erection  on  Fifth 
avenue  at  Thirty-ninth  stri'ct  (fronting  on  the  lat¬ 
ter)  during  the  past  year,  and  now  forms  a  very 
striking  mass  in  it.s  nearly  coinjibti*  condition — 
its  dimensions  Ix'ing  eighty- four  feet  on  the  avenue 
by  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  on  thcstrei't.  The 
Evening  Post  gives  the  following  summary  of  its 
apartments  and  decorations : 

Upon  entering  the  main  hall,  the  decoration  of 
which  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Louis  (k  Tiffany, 
the  richness  of  color  in  the  c.eiling,  columns,  chan¬ 
deliers,  and  background  of  glass,  is  that  of  a 
Pci’sian  rug.  To  the  right  is  the  reading-room, 
which  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  side  on 
Fifth  avenue,  the  Pompeiian  decorations  being  by 
Cottier  &  Co.  The  furniture  is  in  mahogany  and 
leather,  with  an  enormous  brass- mounted  fire¬ 
place  at  the  north  end  of  the  room.  The  wall 
paper  is  in  imitation  of  Japanese  stamped  leather. 
The  ceiling  is  groined.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
building  is  the  billiard  room,  a  bright  room  of  no 
dlstlmdive  character.  •  Between  these  two  rooms 
the  floor  is  given  up  to  the  main  staircase  hall,  in 
which  Mr.  'Tiffany  has  distinguished  himself,  and 
half  a  dozen  other  smaller  reception  and  smoking 
rooms.  Going  up  the  main  stairs,  the  first  object 
which  meets  the  eye  is  a  chandelier  of  hammered 
brass.  The  large  reception  room  on  the  Fifth  ave¬ 
nue  side  is  decorated  by  Cottier,  and  is  divided  by 
low  bookcases  of  mahogany  into  ten  or  a  dozen 
small  alcoves,  each  provided  with  a  hanging 
lamp,  and  chairs  in  plush  and  mahogany.  Several 
huge  Dutch  armchairs  give  a  comfortable  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  room,  ■which  is  enhanced  by  the  superb 
fireplace.  Polished  brass  is  to  be  seen  on  .every 
side.  In  place  of  doors  are  silk  plush  hangings  in 
the  Morris  style.  The  other  end  of  the  building 
is  given  up  to  the  plcture-galler}'  and  the  theatre, 
decorated  by  Frank  Smitli  of  Boston,  the  most 
conspicuous  feature  of  which  are  the  silver  cande¬ 
labra.  The  stage  is  about  the  width  of  that  in 
the  old  club-house,  but  has  not  half  its  depth. 
The  great  dining-room  on  the  fourth  floor  on  the 
Fifth  avenue  side  is  rich  in  oak  panelling  and 
decoration  by  John  Lafarge.  The  ceiling,  which 
is  thirty  feet  high,  follows  the  lines  of  the  gigantic 
mansard  roof.  Dead  gold  surfaces  with  blue  tiles 
give  the  necossar.y  bits  of  color,  and  fireplaces 
break  the  linos  of  the  room.  There  is  also  a 
small  dining-room  in  the  centre  of  the  building, 
beautifully  decorated  in  Queen  Anne  style. 

The  kitchens  are  on  the  top  floor.  The  bed¬ 
rooms,  of  which  there  are  about  twenty,  are  plain¬ 
ly  furnished  in  mahogany  with  brass  bedsteads. 
Corporation  Debts. 

The  information  just  furnished  by  the  Census 
Bureau  respecting  the  bonded  debts  of  all  cities 
and  towns  in  the  United  States  of  7,500  inhabi¬ 
tants  and  upwards,  has  a  mournful  interest.  The 
300  cities  and  towns  show  a  total  bonded  indebted¬ 
ness  of  $664, ’346, 913,  or  about  one-third  of  the  out¬ 
standing  National  debt,  of  which  New  Y’ork  car¬ 
ries  $136,000,000,  or  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
whole.  This  estimate  does  not  take  into  consider¬ 
ation  the  sinking  funds,  which  would  somewhat 
reduce  the  amounts ;  but  the  burden  is  enormous 
under  any  calculation.  Those  300  cities  have  a 
combined  population  of  over  11,000,000.  No  le.ss 
than  $304,000,000  of  this  sum  is  bearing  six  per 
cent,  interest,  and  $188,000,000  is  bearing  seven 
per  cent. ;  less  than  $1,000,000  is  funded  at  three 
per  cent.,  as  much  as  $18,000,000  is  bearing  eight 
per  cent.,  and  some  debts  are  bringing  even  ten 
and  twelve  per  cent. 


FISK  &  HATCH, 

BANKERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN  GOVERNMENT  BONDS, 

And  other  desirable  Investineiit  Securities. 

NO.  5  NASSAU  STREET,  N.  Y. 

Buy  and  sell  all  issues  of  Government  Bonds,  in 
large  or  small  amounts,  at  current  market  prices, 
and  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  information  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  all  matters  connected  with  Investments  in 
Government  Bonds. 

We  are  prepared  to  give  information  in  regard 
to  first-cLass  Railway  Securities  and  to  execute 
orders  for  the  same. 

Buy  and  sell  all  marketable  Stocks  and  Bonds  on 
commission,  at  the  Stock  Exchange  or  in  the  open 
market. 

Receive  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  Merchants 
and  others,  and  allow  interest  on  daily  balances; 
and  for  those  keeping  accounts  with  us  we  collect 
U.  S.  coupons  and  registered  interest,  and  other 
cou;!ons,  ilivi  (lends,  &c.,  .ind  credit  without 
charge.  , 

W’e  give  special  attention  to  orders  from 
Banks,  Bankers,  Institutions  and  investors  out  of 
the  city,  by  Mail  or  Telegraph,  to  buy  or  sell 
Government  Bonds,  State  and  Railroad 
Bonds,  Bank  Stocks,  Railroad  Stocks,  and 
other  securities. 

We  have  Issued  the  Eighth  Edition  of  “  Memo¬ 
randa  Concerning  Government  Bonds,”  copies  of 
which  can  be  had  on  application. 

FISK  A  HATCH. 


NOTICE. 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  having 
declared  its  policies,  over  three  years  in  force,  to 
be  incontestable,  announces  that  all  such  incon¬ 
testable  policies  will  be  paid  at  maturity,  without 
rebate  of  interest,  immediately  after  the  receipt 
at  the  Society’s  office  in  New  York  of  satisfactory 
proofs  of  death,  together  with  a  valid  and  satis¬ 
factory  discharge  from  the  parties  in  Interest,  and 
without  requiring  any  delay,  even  for  sixty  or 
ninety  days,  as  has  been  the  custom  heretofore, 
and  is  still  usual  with  other  eompanies. 


Mensmxm’s  Peptonized  Beef  Tonic  is  the  only  pre¬ 
paration  of  beef  containing  its  entire  mUritiona  proper¬ 
ties.  It  is  not  a  mere  stimulant  like  the  extracts  of 
beef,  but  contains  blciod-makiug,  force-generating,  and 
life-sustaining  properties ;  is  invaluable  in  all  enfeebled 
conditions,  whether  the  result  of  exhaustion,  nervous 
prostration,  overwork,  or  acute  disease ;  and  in  every 
form  of  debility,  particularly  if  resulting  from  pulmon¬ 
ary  complaints.  Caswell,  Hazabd  A  Co.,  Proprietors, 
New  York. 


and  Alufiilneisa* 

New  York,  Monday,  Feb.  28,  1881. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  loss  of 
$2,321,900  In  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands 
$1,485,375,  against  $3,828,100  at  this  time  last  year, 
and  $5,750,875  at  the  corresponding  period  in  1870. 
The  loans  show  a  loss  this  week  of  $4,222,900 ;  the 
specie  is  down  $7,775,400;  the  legal  tenders  are  In¬ 
creased  $160,800;  the  deposits  other  than  United 
States  are  down  $21,170,800;  and  the  circulation 
is  decreased  $2,077,900. 

The-  money  market  was  excited  and  stringent, 
almost  to  the  panic  point,  on  Thursday  and  Friday 
last,  owing  partly  to  forebodings  of  coming  evil, 
and  partly  to  the  current  action  of  some  of  the 
banks  in  curtailing  their  circulation.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  came  to  the  rescue  finally,  by 
offering  to  redeem  immediately  $10,000,000  of  the 
called  5  per  cent,  bonds  of  1881  at  par  and  accrued 
interest;  but  as  this  failed  in  its  effect,  he  author¬ 
ized  the  Sub-Treasurer  in  this  city  to  purchase  for 
the' Sinking  Fund  $10,000,000  uncalled  5s  and  6s  at 
par  and  Interest  to  date  of  presentation.  This 
brought  over  $3,000,000  into  the  street  at  once, 
and  induced  many  private  capitalists  to  offer 
money  at  easy  rates  of  Interest  to  borrowers  who 
gave  good  collateral.  Stock  Exchange  loans  were 
at  one  time  made  as  high  as  li  per  cent,  per  diem 
ill  addition  to  legal  interest.  This,  however,  was 
an  oxecptional  rate,  but  1  ppr  cent,  was  freely  paid, 
and  at  one  time  J  of  1  per  cent,  a  day  was  consid¬ 
ered  cheap.  On  Saturday,  when  the  effect  of  Sec¬ 
retary  Sherman’s  measures  wore  experienced,  the 
market  assumed  a  tone  of  ease,  and  rates  were 
again  brought  down  to  5  and  6  per  cent.,  the  lattei 
being  the  current  quotation  at  the  close.  Time 
loans  and  prime  discounts  were  entirely  nominal. 

The  chief  inlluenco  affecting  the  stock  market 
was  the  stringency  resulting  from  the  large  with¬ 
drawals  of  capital  incident  to  the  Funding  bill. 
On  Tliur.sday  the  pressure  to  sell  was  very  deter¬ 
mined,  with  an  apparent  recklessness  ns  to  price. 
On  the  day  following,  the  selling  movement  was 
renew'i'd  on  a  still  larger  scale,  and  the  entire  list 
participated  in  the  decline,  the  prominent  divi¬ 
dend-paying  stocks  sharing  equally  with  the  light¬ 
er  fancies.  The  market,  at  intervals,  was  on  the 
very  verge  of  panic.  The  losses  incurred  were 
simply  enormous,  as  may  bo  well  judged  from  the 
fact  that  the  decline  covered  the  wide  I’ange  of 
from  3  to  22  per  cent.  Several  prominent  opera¬ 
tors  counted  their  losses  among  the  millions.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  among  the  brokers  only 
one  small  failure  occurred  On  Saturday,  with  the 
return  of  easy  money,  everything  began  to  look 
brighter.  The.  recovery  was  from  2  to  15  per  cent, 
from  the  lowest  figures  of  the  week. 

The  Government  bond  market  was  weak,  and 
prices  recorded  a  material  decline,  the  depression 
being  due  to  the  hardening  tendency  of  money. 
The  decline  on  the  week’s  transactions  is  I  per 
cent,  in  6s,  ^  in  5s,  gaj  in  4(s,  and  IJall  per  cent, 
in  new  4s.  Railroad  mortgages  were  irregular 
and  unsettled,  and  declined  sharply,  in  sympathy 
with  the  depression  In  railway  shares. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week,  is  further  indicated  in  the  Table  below,  tho 
final  column  of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a 
year  ago  for  convenience  of  comparisons : 

Highest.  Lowest.  18S0. 

Adams  Express  . . 132 

American  Express . 

Albany  and  Susiiuehanna . 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute . 18 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute  pref . . 

Atlantic  and  Pacillc  Telegraph . 

American  District  Telegraph .  Tlf 

American  Union  Telegraph . 78^ 

Boston  Air  Line . 49 

B. ,  C.  R.  and  Nortnern . 

Canton . 

Canada  Southern . 

Cedar  Falls  and  Minneaimlls.. 

Caribou  Mining .  3 

Central  Arlsona . 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  N.  O  _ 

C  ,  C.,  C.  and  I  . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  1st  pref... 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  2d  prof .  2Si 

C. ,  C.  and  I.  C . 25. 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy . 171 

Chicago  and  Alton . 141j 

Chicago  and  Alton  pref . 

Central  Pacific . 

Chicago  and  Northwest . 

Chicago  and  Northwest  pref . 141 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul . 113j 

Chicago,  MU.  and  St.  Paul  pref.'... 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific... 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburg . 

Colorado  Coal  and  Iron . 

Consolidation  Coal . 

Cln.,  San.,  and  Cleveland  . 

Delaware,  Lack,  and  Western . 126 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal . Ill 

Denver  and  Rio  Grande . 106 

Dubuque  and  Sioux  Clth . 

Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph 

Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  pief . 105 

Harlem . 

Homestake  Mining . 

Houston  and  Texas . 71j 

Illinois  Central  . 133 

Inh'rnatlonal  and  Great  Northern .  70 

Lake  Shore .  . 

Lake  Erie  and  Western . 

Louisville  and  Nashville .  94 

Little  Pittsburg . 

Louisiana  and  Missouri .  38 

Lou.,  New  Albany  and  Chicago .  75 

Manhattan  Railroad .  39} 

Marietta  and  Cln.  Ist  pref .  13;} 

Marietta  and  Cln.  2d  pref .  8 

Metropolitan  Railroad . 120,^ 

Michigan  Central . 117j) 

Mobile  and  Ohio .  23} 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas . 47} 

Morris  and  Essex . 

Maryland  Coal .  27 

Nashville,  Chat,  and  St.  Louis .  93_ 

New  Central  Coal .  32} 

New  Jersey  Central . 110 

Ne*  York  Central . 148 

New  York  and  New  Haven . 177} 

New  Y’ork  Elevated.  . 126 

New  York,  L.  E.  and  Western .  49 

New  Y’ork,  L.  E.  and  Western  pref 

Northern  Pacific . 46. 

Northern  Pacific  pref .  75,' 

Ohio  Central  . 

Ohio  and  Mississippi . 

Ohio  and  Mississippi  pref .  106} 

Ontario  and  Western . 38 

Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation . '.  .190 

Pacific  Mall . 

Peoria,  Decatur  and  Evansville. 

Philadelphia  and  Reading . 72 

Pitts.,  Titusville  and  Buffalo. ... 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chi . 134 

Quicksilver .  16 

Quicksilver  pref . 

Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogtiensburg. 

Silver  Cl  Iff .  5} 

Standard  Mining .  26 

Stormont  Mining .  2} 

Sutro  Tunnel .  1} 

St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco . 45 

St.  Louis  and  san  Francisco  i>ref 
St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  1st  prof..  96 

St.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  . 63j 

St.  Paul  and  Omaha . 47 

St.  Paul  and  Omaha  pref . 105} 

St.  Paul  and  Duluth . 

St.  Paul  and  Duluth  pref . 

Texas  Pacific .  58} 

Union  Pacific  . 122 

United  States  Express .  53 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  and  Pacific .  49 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  and  Pacific  pref....  91} 

Wells-Fargo  Express . 118- 

YVestern  Union  Telegraph . 116J 

The  State  Savings  Banks.— According  to  the 
report  of  Superluleiident  Hepburn,  the  savings 
banks  of  this  State  during  the  past  year  have  been 
exceedingly  prosperous.  Tho  number  of  banks  is 
the  same,  but  the  increase  of  deposits  has  been 
$34,371,156,  and  that  of  the  surplus  $12,317,142, 
over  the  previous  twelvemonths.  The  incn'aseon 
tho  estimated  market  value  of  their  stock  invest¬ 
ments  alone  is  $35,720,186.  Tho  number  of  depos¬ 
itors  is  greater  by  89,237  Jan.  1,  1881,  than  on  Jan. 
1,  1880.  There  wore  44,276  more  accounts  opened 
during  1880  than  during  1879,  and  only  9,130  more 
accounts  wore  closed  than  during  1879.  The  total 
amount  deposited  during  1880  ivas  $19,791,077 
greater  tlian  during  1879,  while  the  amount  with¬ 
drawn  was  only  $5,832,950  more  than  during  1879. 
There  was  also  a  slight  decrease  in  expenses. 
Tho  savings  bank  depositors  of  this  State  now 
number  953,707,  and  their  assets  have  reached  the 
vast  total  of  $4(X),944,380.  The  Superintendent 
correctly  ascribes  this  condition  of  the  banks  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  laboring  class,  and  not  to  the 
use  of  savings  banks  by  capitalists. 
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Bermuda  potatoes  and  Florida  tomatoes  have 
been  in  market  for  several  days. 

The  Edison  Electric  Light  Company  is  now  set¬ 
tled  on  Fifth*  avenue,  intending  to  show  there  all 
that  persons  interested  in  electric  lighting  could 
find  out  by  a  trip  to  Menlo  Park. 


[Printed  by  Henry  Russell, 20  Veaey  atreet.  New  York.) 


THE  TWENTY -FIRST 


Annual  Statement 


EQUITABLE 

Life  Assurance  Society 

of  the  U.  S. 


HENRY  6.  HYDE,  PresiM. 


Amount  of  Ledger  Assets,  Jan.  1, 


1880, 


Income. 


Premiums  -  -  -  - 

Interest  and  Rents,  - 
Net  profit  on  Investments, 


Disbnrsernents. 

Claims  by  Death  and  Matured  En¬ 


dowments.  .  .  .  .  . 

Dividends,  Surrender  Values  and 
Annuities,  .  .  .  .  . 

Discounted  Endowment  and  Ma- 
tii’.red  Tontine  Policies, 


Total  Paid  Policy-Holders,  • 

Dividend  on  Capital, 

Agencies  and  Commissions, 
General  Expenses,  -  -  - 

State,  County,  and  City  Taxes, 

Net  Cash  Assets,  Dec.  31,  1880, 


A^ssets. 

Bonds  and  Mortgages 
United  States  Stocks,  .  -  . 

State  Stocks,  City  Stocks,  and  Stocks 
authorized  by  the  Laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  .  .  .  - 

Loans  secured  by  Bonds  and  Stocks 
Real  Estate  in  New  York  and  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  purchased  under  fore¬ 
closure, 

Cash  on  hand, in  banks  and  other 
depositories,  on  Interest  and  in 
transit  (since  received), 

Due  from  Agents  on  account  of  Pre¬ 
miums, 


Market  value  of  Stocks  and  Bonds 
over  cost,  ..... 

Interest  and  Rents  due  and  accrued 
Premiums  due  and  in  Process  of 
collection  (less  premiums  paid  in 
advance,  $62,091),  .... 

Deferred  Premiums,  ... 

Total  kmU,  Dff.  31, 1880, 

Total  Liabilities,  including  legal 
Reserve  for  reinsurance  of  all  ex¬ 
isting  policies,  ....  31,880,308.11 

Total  Vndifiitfd  Surplus,  • 


163,339.00 

650,569.36 

•  $41,108.60’2.3^ 


$9,228,294.21 


Of  which  belongs  (as  computed)  to 
Policies’in  general  class,  -  -  4,945,064.21 

Of  which  belongs  (as  Computed)  to 
Policies  in  Tontine  class,  -  -  4,283,230.00 


Risks  Assumed  in  1880, 
Risks  Outstauding, 


■  $35,170,805.00 
$177,597,703.00 


From  the  undivided  surplus,  reversionary  divi¬ 
dends  will  be  declared,  available  on  settlement  of 
next  annual  premium,  to  ordinary  participating 
policies. 

The  valuation  of  the  policies  outstanding  has 
been  made  on  the  American  Experience  Table, 
the  legal  standard  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


G.  W.  PHILLIPS, 
J.  G.  VAN  CISE 


S,  : 


Actuaries. 


We,  the  undersigned,  have.  In  person,  carefully 
examined  the  accounts,  and  counted  and  examined 
in  detail,  the  assets  of  the  Society,  and  certify 
that  the  foregoing  statement  thereof  is  correct. 

Bennington  F.  Randolph, 

James  M.  Halsted;  Henry  S.  Terbbll, 

Thomas  A.  Cummins,  John  Sloane, 

Special  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
appointed  Oct.  27,  1880,  to  examine  the  assets  and 
accounts  at  the  close  of  the  year. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS! 


Henby  B.  Hyde, 
Georoe  D.  Morgan, 
Georoe  T.  Adee, 

Henry  A.  Hurlbut, 
Henry  F.  Spaulding, 
William  H.  Fboo, 
William  A.  Wheelock, 
Parker  Handy, 
William  G.  Lambert, 
Henry  G.  Marquand, 
James  W.  Alexander, 
Henry  S.  Terbell,  ‘ 
Thomas  S.  Young, 
Thomas  A.  Cummins, 
Robert  Bliss, 

Daniel  D.  Lord, 

James  M.  Halsted, 
Horace  Porter, 
Edward  W.  Lambert, 
B.  F.  Randolph, 
Alanson  Trask, 

John  Sloank, 

Ashbel  Green, 

Samuel  Borrowe, 
Henry  V.  Butler, 
Georoe  H.  Stuart, 


John  A.  Stewart, 

John  D.  Jones, 

Robert  Lenox  Kennedy, 
Chauncey  M.  Depew, 
Benjamin  Williamson, 
Henry  M.  Alexander, 
William  Walker, 
Henry  Day, 

E.  Boudinot  Colt,  * 
Thomas  A.  Biddle, 
George  W.  Carleton, 
George  G.  Kellogg, 
Jose  F.  Navarro, 

John  J.  McCook, 

W.  Whitewrioht, 
Stephen  H.  Phillips, 
Samuel  W,  Tobrey, 
Charles  G.  Landon, 
Samuel  Holmes, 
Theodore  Weston, 
Alexander  P.  Ibvin, 

T.  De  Witt^Cuylrb, 
Louis  Fitzoebald, 
William  M.  Bliss, 
William  Ai^ander, 
Samuel  G.  Goodrich. 


JAMES  W.  ALEXANDER.  Yice-Presldeit. 
SAMUEL  BORROWE,  2it  Yice-PrestUeit. 

Medical  Examiners, 

E.  W.  LAMBERT,  M.D.,  EDWARD  CUBi;  1.  1I.D 
•  E.  W.  Scott,  Superintendent  of  Aget 


For  the  I'ear  ending  Decemiter  31,  1880. 


-  $35,980,997.62 


$6,832,946.06 

1,773,706.61 

129,047.76 

$44,716,697.05 


$2,507,564.84 


2,106,410.04 

178,963.09 

■  $4,792,937.97 

7,000.00 

821,427.00 

596,639.36 

88,848.70 

$38,409,844.02 


$9,053,475.50 

2,513,591.00 


8,987,422.47 

7,064,562.88 


8,368,363.62 

2,183,007.23 

239,421.32 

$38,409,844.02 

1,5^,061.28 

363,808.66 


XUM 


